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L INDIAN COLTURAUNFLUSHCE 
IN OCEANIA. 


Br E. S. C&iiOHiu KiXDTy Fh. D.) 

Slfmciopitt, Bithep Mmtm, aoKititt- 

My maio purpose pwseutifjg this .pap®** 
dealtog with Indian oultoral luflusnoe In Ooeui* 
is to plso© beft)» students of Ethnology in India 
a comprehenriTe staUtnwt of probable relationAipa 
cf the oalturee of the Folyneeka Isleuds to known 
histofic aod proto«bistorio onituree uf India proper 
and Facthef India 1 am not attempting a defi- 
nitddB of Polyneaien oulture m toto, whloh ^paront^ 
Vis compounded of a toulfciplWty of elements 
that came from varioos pla«e at TarioM timee, 
but only an indioation of thoee elemank that 
oonoorn students of Indian oaltare and hbtory. 
The eimpleat mode of dealing 'Mi thii sabjeot 
briefly will be to ^oeed from reoeat to mora 
aouent aomarioas erf Indian oolture idonUfiablo in 
Polynesia. In a short paper it Li not po«iUe to 
^re proofr of relarionsl^ indioated, but only 
Hlustrati^ eiampUs. 
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Man in India. 


The moat recent phase of raoTemeat of 
ladiaQ cnlture eaatw&rd that cooeeraa the student 
of Polynftsi&i bMoty is tbbt tAich 'M^nessed the 
spread^ Sudhisffi Into rpi^O‘Oi)ib& afri losuliudia 
during and after the seventh century Ai D. 
WWS of Ae 'pmm^ dt Sndiht wl- 

ttfrai ^aitd hn Polyb^tU ^e OtA si elMly 'itfined 

*1K thw ®Rih»thTai ifity 

nev^AI^M^ 9'e 'eriat. (h Vit^ Uxe ftsion of 
Budhiam with ^ Farther India it 

would lie inevlbable that Budhtet traits that 
oame \o folynesW from this region would have 
been obed«^. Ah mtiffhi h! \ ^it that prob- 
My had derivatiws tire divfsfon by 

the Ne^ flesdahd M«m< ef their saoted 4ore into 
what thv ucdibd ^*The Three Bteh o ta ef Kshw' 
have been enMstediy Uris9«pr«Dd 
Mi^ k kehighmt h^Vee te tto God efL%ht, 
whe kkrtimltted the ntocad iWe er wisdeoi 
eontaned k the ^^hne Bas4?4k''’ te «M Maori 
pROsshood ^ The Meen ‘''Thiw BMAOk'’ of etysrse 
sugjymts the Tripfkhe^ or ‘^H'htve finheti'^ of the 
Atdditanb «no)a. 

SMk »f the Bbahrahrikii euloare known to 
hOfk phneded the 'MMasyaOe Bodhek eapaomp, 
Mmg* ftouAked in &dd*Cbi&s and ItntuKodk 'm 
tibe 4bst^eeBtDrieq of oittm, atespi^ad throtigboat 
Pdi^etiena Da Sado^Okia and imeliMk ithe 
«f Ala Brahtsmsl et^re eke Aa wntAip 

’ SuSiTs ?r VwMinja; P<5jt6S*a» 

foe. jrim, vqL lit, Kav PljmouC^ IMS. 

Ha&dj, B. & IMigioitt £iAy3 Jfmtitnf S^noiuht 

xm. 


Indian Oultmd' in Oceania. 4 

0 ^ 8ivA. In Bofyneas tke eok oi the ?^aa sm 
ftiDdftuwtftt ia t^e awieni worsh^. Ita maoTfta- 
^gons in tymbol an^ phiK^o^hj fWllal 
RFfttotyp^ in Aa^ ^ 

cuJt iix hU p^aa^B of the iwtas« oult^ ua 
ionamembk traita of Indio dertvat^o. » 

A. gtWi 0 A^ be ;n^ ou^ fo(. KeftHttfr 
is Po^Aeek of cfa^tively 7ecUa ekMient^ faul 
^0 e»Bfonoe of aueh Uaito ae dutmt ibeia the 
Brahmivioa) tfadHion whioh we^ of ooijrae, baeei^ 
Y«<in) tearoJaii^, ^ by qam iffc^v%t4^ 

M comparative itudy proceed it 
eside^ l^at P<iiyA^ia kae psa^ved elemefita e# 
pure oulture, ve ebalt haye ap nobcpkee 

eeriea ^ l^odr.^o dcriya^ic^p, 

Ycidio, Braftmiajp, a&j 1% voqM 

nob oeoaMauly mean, bopevr, thah ^Mee ruHitoa 
entered Polynesia in tbia order, for rehdWe^ kte 
Digrants from ladonesia may weH have oarried 
into Polynesia a/ cooglomqratioa of Jpdlo tre^t^ 
t»o^ 0 ? ««!<# Wi.r6fe ^ thea$ 

Pffi.o4. ’ 

& Eou<^ ibr the eleneate dedyed fr^ bjaiont, 
Indian an^iw», Amalgamated vMt tbeee n 

^ qiiipra biiong^g to 4 of % 

btfbark t/pe^ touta tkat dad wk pMaUelftaoua^ 
the dpd^7Wtatn;i^ pccpit^ vi f^dooeda aod 
gpvU^aatr Alia, auob a* Iga l&igao of tka PkUq)* 
pi{i^> tkp of Kjja% wd ^ Na^ of 

* lbs BtEatau in 9«]buM vlU be fcaw—ifl » 4«tal la 

a aai^aiiiE^ und^ pvepaa^^ tobs pAy^ted for p aW foi tfo c 

to tks Mtop tfosewB, Boo^ulu. . 







Jtewiftdw. 


In BarwA ud Amo folk . whose 
ooltare k oi tb» type repremc phjvoelly & 
mixture of Cmohk^ or w it U said in India, 
**ATyB^, ^iaraoterietiQi with Moogoloid. ^ Id the 
Phillpptoefl the Iftageo and relatM tribes an 
dtettnetiy OaaoMoid. And in PolyoMea it ia m 
the itiaad groan where the tnite of this barbario 
^tnre were oomioaot that the phyeioal type 
ohanoierUed ae Oaooaaoid U meet pronoonoM. 
Finally, the ialasds in Pdynetia namely the 
Uarqoena end New Zealand which beat preaem 
the ttaate of th» ooitnra, are geomphioalh on 
tbe outer frin^ of the region; wbue m Indone* 
u and 8<nthu$t Aria the oorreeponding oolMree 
now Matad ia the uplaods. it eeemt, there¬ 
fore, that in ehidyi&g this partkolar group of 
odtorw we are deMlng with the remnaote of a 
people a^ ooitore that wee widaepread in 
prehiitcinc tloiei, a people ^yrioally ^Aryan*' bnc 
not Aryan llagiriatiwy, mr none of ^e folk 
tnentoed ape^ Uog^re belonging to the 
Ipd^Bqwpeao iemily. 

OnltaziaJ aaalyeie and oompariaon are oapaNe 
of detanxuniag the eitecMdon of* trait# hfotorio 
Indian oiviU»tioo ia Oeaania Bnt it li probable 
that anriiaaology, oarefollj planaed and adentiSoally 
proMooted IQ India proper and la Indoneria, can 
ilooa brii^ to ni foil erideooe of anoh a wide- 
apread prahittorie onltm a# it here soggeeted. * 

• M (he te^FaalA M la Tokyo k im7 

]we»WH feed OnwMm the twiat Cnceetty eearUnOeead 
«HeTiekBbTPnteerAcM^ Btrm ef the UeieMMy ef ^ 
pUlMm.ofailwMMM «f pntMo biWcMioci bi •Ush 
we wttmlhti pthiftiilg inphnun^ tat vHk ikm pottwy. 
mM te ocmepoea ia wpe to nimkl fm ladia isd Bume 
OtowiM by reeCa 7 m aatiqal^ tt ibe atfetaa femo. n^ieh 
ta«i nKto eene «M eeUwetod to be At M tee (hMHoi TMie. 

ofp tr «M to be paUMM# k the ?iMecdtoge o( the above 
leWiilTnil Sotoooe ODugna. (TUe tefenoee to tt n faeca e 
b(W aoee toede whea the pep* Wee reed, ud ehwM not be 
(jaMed ea MtlHcitotiva 


Indian in OcMnia. S 

Though tbd title of 107 paper u **Indian 
Ouftural Infiut/nc€ in Oceania** u regards Ooeaoia 
M a 9bole 00I7 tsdoDMU and PolytiMia have to 
fu beoQ mentioQed. It maj^ tiowdTer> safely be 
fffenmed that caltorea that have domioated 
Indoneaia aad tra^elldd aa far as PolyDesUt have 
also oontributed largely to Mioroneeia and Melane¬ 
sia which lie between Indoneeia and Polyne^ 

In eloeiag, I abould like to poiat oat that, 
while the story of Polyoepiaa culture ii a mere 
i^peodix to Indian hUtory> it may be found, like 
appendicee to some books, to mo tain inforroation 
of prime importance to the maio subject In tbe 
Isolated klaodi of the Polysema fringe of ITarther 
India there may have enrfind, there may stiU 
sarvive, aooient Indian Iwe end coetomf that hare 
become bopeleatly obeoaced or kmt le India proper 
and oolonial India, * 



• Tbi«^«r msfMd Mete tbe feetbeef Aslbiqfotogy «f the 
ftftMQtbMSbacdlheladMSdmee Qgugti hihiee CUqiiUe 
ia Jesaafy, 



^ tot PO»WHa 0? CAM?p. 

Bt ft % Voim Hi A,, r. I. ft. 

TIm Poiidft£>» to vhom TbarstoD, io hia oIabmo 
work Cwtet ood Tribe* of South ItidB* 

doToUa • ftbort puegn^ with a quotation from 
Stoort, form « lowll oo^ whoe* name aud tnd\^ 
oocspatioD are little known even amoog 
their near ud^bboura. Hiey were hroo^ht to the 
anthor'i ztotioe^ in the *oouree of an mveetigattoD 
loto Um peopfee of the West ooaet, wboae oodipa* 
tioo today i« paiftoquin-beariogl whiob b tnditlocuJIy 
add to be oee of thoae nrigindly aMigoed to the 
maritiine ooBnoouity of dehermen. The palaaquio 
ov manchal m a kmd of hanmook eluag oo a 
pde and earried by 4 bearert, at each eod, who 
s ^^ toae owioally Hoorn, H<K>m Soom' m they 
trot along. Originally manJutU ware % dietiiignidked 
aaftAi of oooreyafioe rewrted only for ohieftaine’. 
LaAm, BrabnMDi aod Eehat^ee ooty oonld lue a 
ttitt ob a l . The oftoal palaaqaiD-bearere fw theae 
high qmU aoea ware, ae today, the Palliehaiift ov 
the Panppor Kayva, to girt them their more 
boooiido derigDatio«. Nowadayt the oaa of the 
MwAoi, e^Mally in oertaiu pUoae along the 
ooad v in the interior, where other enodee of 
traaiqxirt are nertber aaey aor ataJlahl^ h general, 
not bebg raatrieted to any oaate% and the bearve 
ODployed belong to the flabera»D oUee'—Amoag 
the llokkoTaa thm ia oo cpeoial eiotioa for thie 
work thoogh amoog the Mc^yiue there b one 
oaUed the Boyn-^both Kiadio ati4 QhtidiaDT' 
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An^ 'CiMltea* Cbrictiau too m so 
And tho lappot olass (l^ya, BilWva 
Me). In AkOi tskiog to thii oooapAtioa tod&7> is 
•iiDpis quoAtioD of w*ges ood Bot o niaitor of 
OMte or brodiUon. 

The Poodssis vt rfoi Mliobhns^-^be si^t of 
wbotB, AobonRni^ to s provsrt^ briogB no 

pMQ t« thd -limbe sod raggosbi t Hds to tko wMte^erf— 
•eiltdol^lsfOin dat^ for Ute Somotib sad tbs ZAmorin 
ob];, dOrio^ Iub riiita (o ths isoiplB Bed oot for 
ftoy otbsr cbisftMB or KMh^Ktji or &nkO40. 
Most of tbs Pond«t» sre bow doing spotty bowsss' 
tbsir oooapstioD tods^ bsiog 'tntde*. ^s womsn 
soil Modiy BtiiolBS m hod sod «msb tMO t*od 
oMo. ^ICMir nacnbsr Id yows Ago WM 

28 Ao^ liAs not osdsrgons soy ntorkod doofBMs 
aiooo; tbore. w tod^y ooly $ fomnUs vii sbooi 
S6 Adults. Dos to tha AbAodonmafit of tba oHg^o*! 
oooBpAtioD-M>ni 7 2 fscDilias an now oconpAtiewly 
Attsohad ^ kba ZniAoriD— 4od tiia DAttml AhsAgM 
broogbt OB by tiiAa nod athsr Wton in tha 
SSAmemn^s ooort^ iba cASts is likAly bo gat iMt m 
AQ Aoisty tn tha naar fotnra. Tba Pondw nra 
in raedpt of a fixdd monthly aUowam of min 
Attd otbar raqtiramMti tba ZaooHb, Un&y 
'yatra ago :28 famlliM of Pondina intb ^ taAdan 
wara brongjib ihray fooco tha ^Aodyn Sajyna’, 
il of wbfoh with oaa laodar atoppad nt Oodita, 
AA lAtenda^ for randaniv pAUoqolD aamoa to tha 
ot voahiQ—rondiA iDformutk AMraa 
fl>a du ba n dwa ^ra tCfday ht ibiH^AoitbM-^ 
tha ottfM n wilh ^ latdM oeittir^ to Ci&BQt 
«M MTHlb MM M ZiDMfo. 1!lM IM M r i a, 



S The Ptmdans c/ Calicut, 

According: to my informAQt> Are of ^Vellala cAate\ 
of ^Aya Kulanj'» of ‘Sri Krishna Varggem’ and 
the descendanta of Nandagopam and Devahi. The 
name was not newly bestowed on them after 
their arrival on this coast and so may be a 
oorruption of ‘Pogondans’, understood by Stuart 
to be the palanquin bearers of the Idayans of 
the East coast. That shepherds of the East coast 
did send out waves of migrants to the West coast 
is a traditional claim more likely based on fact. 
For example .Mr. Kannan Kayar states in the 
Malabar Quarterly Review (!908) that the Gopas^ 
a section of Nayars living in the southern part 
of Kerala and the Konars of Poondurm near 
Erode belong originally to the same tribe. The 
Pondaus, however, have so connection with the 
Nay at s while the Palliobaos belong to a eubeeo* 
tioQ of Nay are. In fact my Pondan informant 
took a pride in comparing hie people to the 
Tamil Brahmans’ (Fattars) of Malabar whom 
they resemble, in epite of many differences, more 

than any one else. In personal appearance they 

are like the Pattors down to the East coast 

obigoon but they sport a moustache. Their 

maniagee are of the pre«puberty kind and the 
cnetome observed during pregnancy, ohildbirtb, 
marriage and funeral are all like those of the 
Tamil Brahmans. The wife is taken to her house 
for childbirth and returns to her husband's home 
only after all the delivery rites are over. The 
Pondane do not wear ordinarily the sacred thread 
though they do so on marriage and funeral ooca* 


Man m India, $ 

sbtis. Amaog the festivals the; ' ebeerTSf the 
importftQt are the Karthigei, the M&kara Poogal 
a&d Deepavall. As regards their food, the; do 
not exclude 6sh and flesh from their dietary. 
The mheritaaoe is accordiog to the usual East- 
ooasC ^Mahkatbayam* i. e. the enooeesioo is in the 
male )ioa Their everyday language is a mixture 
more of Malayalam with mutiJated Tamil words, 
a sort of XamilomalayalatD. Though not oonsidered 
Q)igh' in social statas, they do not poll ate the 
higher oastee by their proximity. There is no 
distance pollution in their case; the Zamoria who 
is ordinarily pollatsd by tbe toooh of an^ Tam ill au 
has granted them^ from the bagi no isg, this 
speoial privilege. * 





* TbU paper wm reed betoe iho Motion of loUmpotogr of 
fte fifteSDA swvcA of tbe Ibdisa Sdeooe 0>egT«s M eSi 
, Oelntta fa yeauiy.' 1H8. 

t 
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UL ^]fay itt 

SOUiIH INDU. 

Br S. ^ SfoaiB, h. a., r. z. s. 

From. wkh tliair otdarly 

and aotivft bablU ara ^ typaa o£ ioduatryc pre- 
woDi and Kiog ^olotnon tamffiaada.th0 

to g;a 1» tba ani and KusUma, bar* 
bojumnad Solpmoo’s aikti ^itb. a place amoDg: the 
10' 4ntoM^a admittftJ. into tha Paradiae of. the 
EutofuL TbA bar^eatBUj oc gcactai^ auto wbiob 
iualijttt^ely fi:*^t>bar rice and other aeada ofgruMea 
io tbw oeabB aocL lay ap g/:ea& atooaa ia their 
galleries are mainly responaible fbc making the 
ant which aooordiog to Solomon 'provideth her 
meat in (be sucnmer sod gatbereth her food in 
the barreat* aymkoliee ftqgAlity-> Aesop makes the 
ant drire the grasahoppere away with the admoni* 
tion “those who drink, eipg and dance in euminer 
mast starve in winter"— and prevision. The nest 
of granary ante ia easy to find as there is a ring 
of chaff al) round k many roads— ants are able 
to beat tracka so well that a Tamil proverb says 
'the constant goings & ooraiogs of the ants are 
enoQgh to wear away even stones’^ lead'to it. 
The ant granaries contain oomparatively large 
quantltiee of ant-grun, called la Tamil 'grau^rioe', 
that ID times of fismine Adidravidas eto dig up 
tbO' riea^ and- ose it. Tbia appropriation. ^ the 
1 ^*' lldto^s. Ibok^d. 1 ^, 00 , with Snrrar some 
of the higher caste peo^ cDasidm’ it an 

act of great merit to visit ant-boles on rosdsidea 
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ete aod tv p«t in Moh v liboral of me 

or ottef ^recft. 

Wfam eoti migxnt^ it b n ooMt&oo bghi to 
roeel vortore ovr^iog the little white \ar?m end 
p«p» anelly miioalldd cfie"* Ancieot 

Hinda wntbge ATer that all iawota apriag froa 
bat ffiousare, the bot however bein|; that aoti 
are no ezoeptioe to the tula of aniinab aiuiijg 
bj davelopmeat Crom egga formed ie the preeibt> 
io^ indivlduali of the same kind. AccordiDg to 
the Tamils, an indication that rain b abont to 
descend u fonod in iwarms of aoU carrying Uieir 
'eggs’ in the months and crawling up high places 
or smiosocss. Ants on the march follow ao 
an order, singlu file, double file and so oo. The 
Pamburumbu (saake>sot) of Kerala Is mi4 to 
msrcb in twos to inoinon the oobm when the 
Vbhsbsri demands the snake's presence to sook 
out tbs poison from the corptediks petisnt. The 
jDstbotire orderliness of snts b of ssch high 
order, tbst a Nysysm in aocieot Hindn law b 
called after the aoU 'Pipilika Nyayam*. Accord* 
ing to ancient Hindo hfilitary mstbodologj one 
of the 6 methods in which troops may be arrayed 
is *SaeU Vynhe’ the sot array in extended ool- 
umne one row follow log another like swartus of 
aoto Ai)U whether oo their migratory march 09 
on loTicary predatory ezearsioos are believed in 
Sooth Indb not to cross white Knee. Tbe geome t ric 
designs (Solams) ^wn on tbe floor of Hindn 
honsshoMk are said to exercise tte same btv 
agmst ttmr fhriher intrusioD mto tbe bodie. 
Amotber b^tof m that a bnaler who whir 


IS Ams and Folk-beU^fs in SouikIndia. 

meeU ants crodsiDg his path, will xsm hia qaariy. 
The orderliDess and disci pi ioe of uta are often 
Qpeet fay the ioterruption of mao ud others and 
if such a confused swarm of bewildered ants is 
seen wfaile the architect and tfae ovaer of a land 
where he proposes to erect a house are isspsotiog 
the ^raaoai' it, aecordiog to the ‘8iipa aastra’ or 
'Mansi adi Sastra’, forebodes misforte&e. 

The season a] emergence of winged indiTiduals, 
known as swarming is a popular 'Olerk oi the 
Waether’, especially in the caee of termites or 
white ants. It is an indication of approaching 
rain. If the swarming takes place in the evening, 
the Tamils say,' there will be heavy and 
continuous rain. But if it ie in th« morning, the 
threatening rain will hold off for a short while. 
Swarming is unlucky, the Si)pa sastrs says, if it 
occurs when the owner and* the irohiteot have 
come to snrvey the plot for a proposed bouse. 
In Qodavari the appearance of a swam is believed 
to foreshadow some benefit. 

An ancient belief is that all ante at a certain 
age acquired wir^gs the fact however being that 
the winged ones lose them after their nuptial 
dight The texture of the termite wing is of 
such delicate gause that the Tamib say ^tbe 
wings of white ants are the most delicate things 
ever seen". 

The siae of ants is woUknown but the ancient 
bistoriaD Herodotus refers to ants in India larger 
than a fox and smaller than a dog, which dug 
up gold and tore to pieces those vho came to 
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gather it. These fieroe ante were said to keep 
golden treasure in their boles. Aooient Hiods 
literature oalls Gold dust ^Pipilikazo' (aut-gold) 
and Mahabharata roeutione the gold •digging ants. 
Probably Herodotus meant tbs dogs kept by the 
niners. Or is it a oonfuiioo of ant with the 
anteatar a clawed animal of ‘tbs sire stated t 

Amoog termites the workers not merely surrender 
their sex to serve their oomrauuity bat make ao 
additional saoridce of eyesight. Some anta are 
blind I workers or even females id some epscies. 
Perhaps it is this fact wbieb made ancient Hiodn 
writers attribute only 8 senses to aots vis toaob, 
taste and smell. Tbs large aise of the eye as 
compared to the body is rsferred to ia a Tamil 
proverb which says “the eya of the ant is too 
large for its siss while that of the elephant is 
too small for its sizs'\ 

AqIs use their jaws for biting pnrposea with 
good sSeot when the parts of the body attended 
to are vulnerable like our seats* the Malayalam 
saying is 'to place the Eatterambu (the big black 
ant) underneath where you ill'. Aa eioeptm 
among ante in not being a biter is the eioaU 
black ant which beoce is called in Tamil ''Svamiar 
eruoibu" (Ascetic antir The virulenoe of the bite 
of Boroc kinds have earned for them the name 
‘Tire ants*'; they are popularly believed to be 
the ghosts of people meeting with an timely 
deaths. 

Tbs food of aots» both true aod white, oomssts 
of all animal and vegetable matter. Sweet jeioei 
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m nontad^d n 4«ticM|r iby the 6D<a. Id 
nopoly ftn Mailn^y iopportent fhm ^amenang 
sngtfotM preniog plvto m Thtniyernnbiynr 
dtj oi ^{Af Mto'. Tn^itiDQ uye tbftt oaio vor- 
ihipped ih 0 UoglMra tb«rt eod pound os ft the 
ttoy 4iropl«t of 0 Dgftrco&i jqtos Mcfa hftd broagfat 
u tbe o6Wi9g< OhM U onotlMr Cftfoarito drink 
*d 4 040 kind ii onllod *N» 77 unirtibn*. Xho Tmi) 
pent tbn iiQtltor d NjUidyar vbiU QiotiDnisg th« 
foot tUt «dnl^ mnn «too if miMrs will neviv 
bo daegrtod by poopb, oompvoi it. to tbo habit 
of into toeing rottod uAdioond ontotde a v«imI 
ooQkiiupg gb<o though tboy oould not got 
inta ih 

Aato oro rooogfiiiod oa m%j bo mod irom tbo 
Milftynto Boymg **Tho onto wbksh ant away 
redbot wood, will thoy oparo a cool blank Mdor" 
bnt tho toroiitoe aro more on. ht they doeour 
aU o&imAl and TOgoUblo aobotaaaoi mootly 'tbo 
latter, doad or aliro. naaloM or evoa voroo like 
tbg ^nty obnb montioood in tho MaJoyalan 
proTorb '^Iidho tomitoa atcoeking tho *Earako1’. 

Aathttto, thohogo moondi whore torDitoo mid^ 
baoo a roltgi«c» i^oifioaiMe ao Sbiva b weid to 
have maaifbatod bims^ In that fom. Yalniftf, 
aetthor of Raeayaao owoo bio docdo to tho 
took ot bio ktrtb on to anri^l (V ah neo g am). 
Tllo TodMO ol NooOh Ajnoi barro am alfas io 
Yhlttoognlo’ aa th^ *Hoo on the prodneto of tbo 
anthilla’. The oarUi of tbe terroitarium ornobtoa 
to. dMk an<t that ia why tbe Kbaad awcaeo with 
a handN oS anthiiKoartb hetoia htoa, the uamt* 
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law of tkd pHjnr ben^ 4nWf b«HwW to 
Itei W *crarab)er W dtat a irMwat^ll'. 

Aatibilla tSMd oomfortabie^ lodgrogv to riiTito md 
wr wttebgpjMd as ed«i»; the* QMNw as^ Ifae 
WnuW is ths orpeottr el ^ io«le'. Msia- 
lattWto warns the BrAdMl a§9Wit «W«i«g u 
onsiti WjeotiaMble^ plaow el whish aStWU Wwe. 
AMi^ both* ynde, nok sully firel m sM fg «m 
wwfcn gwcaiJ Mlidaate ef Wb eastb^ is 

HHMdbrr Sfnsti^itfy oiHed^ M aotblK.- th!e 
swtra’ lays tbst «h«B eiperiifleiM' pits at^ 
in s plot o£ land wham a oaw emfeioa* ir pro* 
poaad tHs> eight of tepnutaa foalbodaa ns gpod to 
UW oewr. 

^gcfbufhjnf IktoiMnn h Quray* dielMetr aoD« 
s^ tbs wfiifed^ wtifer gutt c deliwqr: A 
llmiurite dly dtirtt is fAs bo^ df tils' SwaxISSn 
fH«r with rtes gnunc AAOOg' £bs tsffiilt* ^ M, 
Ptmanam tblls wr, Anrtw df tftQgtd* tbrndW 
wen pnp«f 0 dl witR* dottbnnlH^ add* cstodriifif «■ 
the ^sr min ibgndianer. THn todlea of tbs 
winged tarmitaa, afWr oaptniv; As* sinnMtf Sbd 
sMwd. Tb»< Uttids of GMdgli^ aflt tbs 
Matnuhaa ef MIora aoBt dsMSot* srs* an pwt 
tercMds aeUAerai. the* latWr aSuillWf Wth 

dtlMotiiigfi theB tbe nee* o# w epenitl* pMfar. 
Kb. geroeii reoaede* Uow Sr. Imm eatW' In 
KWty lowcaaW sac ^Wgaged W sotta »gMM- 
onv- tetris OB* d^ wiiteaedhill* wtW w oWaiWall* in 
hesd.- Ka gpee a Mast^ upea the ohsaWai^dpe 
of W*» (flegoft opaoib^ into tiMS Whi siwdde 
«fraW»eahMilWdh IboBdt other wriNItot 
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the man scMped ap in haodfnle and ate without 
ao^ preparation*.. The queen termite U reckoned a 
delioa^j, fried or nw. lu the Tamil dietricte 
budding atbletea of 12 aud above keep themeelvee 
in trim by ewallowing her raw and then epnotiog 
2 aud odd milee. Some kinda of true ants are 
eaten, oue being ground into paste and uaed as 
a oondimeDt with curry in Oaoara. Ante are 
believed to be a tonic diet as the Tamil proverb 
eays *if you eat lOOO ante yon wU) be endowed 
with the atrengtb of an elephant*. 

The globular neats msde of papery matenal 
by a epeoles of tree-aut are with their oooopenti 
much prised by Vaids as the balg) (TbaUum) 
extracted is eaid to be vary efficaoioue io oases of 
delirium, Term!toe * indirectly yield a medicinal 
oil. Soorplons are among those whose hearts 
delight at the emergence of termite swarms; and 
those who have fed snmptaoasly on an exolaiire 
diet of winged white ants are valued as yielding 
an oil Qoosidered in Indian pharmaoopoeia as 
sffioaoious for aches in joluts. 

. To destroy ants the best agents are believed 
to be salt, water and fira. Of course iztaoy get 
trampled to death. This is referred to when the 
MalayaJam proverb says *'WheD elephaati 6ght It 
is death to ants**. In planting coooaants, sshes 
with a handful of salt are need. In sagaroace 
pUntarions water Id which bnndles of Eodikalli 
and bage of sUt are soaked is used as a time* 
hononred preventive. Fire is a good agent 'to 
destroy ants; the pitiable ehrivelling np is referred 
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to Id a Malayalam proyerb ‘Like an anfc playing 
on a red hot oiodar'. Wa(«r la also believed to 
be useful As the Malayaleee eay “the drops 
of water dripping fmoi the eaves long Wler the 
rain has stopped’’ form an oceao for ante; Suoh 
an ooeau is accord log to both Tamils and Mala* 
yaleea is ‘water io a cocoanut hemisphere. * 




* Ihis pi^Mr wu md Won the Seotioo ot Aathropolocy of the 
fi(to«ntb Mnoo of the lodian Sciaooi Ocegnea hahi ai Oi te rtta 
in Jaiuux7» ISSA 
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IV. EXOGAMY AMONG THE MALA. ARAYANS 
OF TRAVANCORE- 

Bt L. A. £fti3aKA IriR, m. a., u. h. a. s. 

The 6ooi»l orgADieatioo of the MaU-Arayaoe, a 
tribe in eentral Travancor«» is built on the 
foupdation of exogamy, which ia the chief charao* 
terestic of primitive marriage ayetem. The tribe 
ia divided into aiz cla&a, called fUoma, ao. intereating 
DoradDolature which ia Q»ed to deoote the exogamoua 
groupa i>f North Malabar Tiyana and the Ishuvans 
of Madnra and Tidoevally. ^ They are:— 

1. VcUa illom^ com prim tboae who preaented 

baoglaa to the Ambala-puzha 
chief, who called them Fot/a 

tUahart, 

2. Inna compriaea those who praseotad 

oil to the obief, who hence 
called them Bnna t^il^t'r. 

S. Jfundillom'^ com prim those who presented 
muncfu or cloth to tbe chief, who 
hence called ihom MundiUakars. 
4. PiUhanitUom —refers to those who presented 
flowers to the chief, and who 
hence called them Ptuhani 
iUakar$. 

The remaining iihfm are Korangani iUom and 
Partthiragira iUon>. Tbe first two illakars claim 
aupertority over tbe others. Next come the Mundu 
aod iUakarz who are €nrxngan9 of tbe first 


^ famU StHdimt by Sriaivass Iyengar. 
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two clans, Tho last two are the lowest in aocial 
status. 

Ae already stated, the clans are exogamone. 
Merobera of Vain Ulom cannot marry within the 
Fame elan. They are at liberty to marry anyooeaiDong 
the EnM and ifun<ft< Ulnkari. It is maintained that 
memberaof the same iUom stand to one another in 
relation of brothers and sisters, and it would be 
sacriligions, or rather, inoeatuous, to marry within the 
same clan. Formerly members of Vala Ulom married 
women of Futhani iUom, but did not give their 
women in marriage to them, The latter oould 
not serve fo<Kl to the former owing to their low 
position. These differences are now vanishing. 

Sir James Fraser suggests that exogamy may 
be due to a belief that the intercourse of near 
kin is injurious both to the progeny sod to the 
whole community. It is also said to render womeo 
sterile, ' but according to Westermsrk, ssogamous 
rules are regarded as social survivals from very 
remote times and the uoderlyiDg idea is to keep 
the home free from inoeatoons iotercourea ‘ 

Although the members of a clan do not olsiro 
descent from an aniroal or plaot, (hey regard 
ibeinselves as the desoendsnts of a common aneee* 
tor, and, as such, blood-reUtlons between whoBi 
marriage or sexual intercourse is forbidden. Ab 
though a 'Mala-Aryan fs forbidden to marry ia 
his own clan, he is at liberty to marry Into his 

* Ftm», Md Bxo$amf. Vol. IT. 

• Weetarouui. SiHor^ ^ //wue* ToL 11. 
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motbdr*^ elan. One of the tracds of the old 
solidarity of the dan exisU in the r«cognition by 
eveiy member of the olao of his doty to wel* 
come ae a brother any other member of the 
clan, howerer nnreiated, who may happen Co require 
hie hospitality. There re no dttieion of labour 
among the different dane. * 


This pep«r vu read before (be SceBcia 61 AnAA^lOgy 
fifteentii werioe d (be fedka Sneooe Cooe^ea Eetd at (!litkUtCa 
ia Jaeoary, IM 



V. ANTHROPOMETRY OF THE KANIKAR8 
OF TRAVANCORE. 

By L. A, Krishna Ivsft, u. a., u. t. a. b. 

Anthropometry m a test of rAoe stenda much 
diseredHed In the eye? of some eminent enthropo* 
legist, Professor Sergi sAye that ilie method of 
iodioes ts only a method m appearance and it 
inevitably leads to errors and eatt produce no 
satiafaotory results. Professor Ridgeway tbhih 
that these osteologioal di fibre iicea are but foanda* 
tioDS of saod aiui that phy aioal type depefide frtr 
more on epriroDoent. 

There ie at (he same time another body of 
echolara who roly on the absolute oerUinty of 
the nasal and cephallo indioes, of hair, end colour 
as permanent testa of raoial diatinotbti. Doctor 
Topinard, Sir William Turner, Sir Herbert Rialey, 
And Doctor Thurston rely oA the oonstency of 
cranial measure menta. 

Doctor XburstoD a as the first to study the 
naaal iadex of the jungle and dooeatiaated Kanh 
kars who are a amall bill tribe in South Travanocre. 
Acoording to Bourdillon, those who live io the 
joDgle are called Xanikarsi while (hose hving 
outside it are Mtd Velanniar, who have anH•^ 
gone Borae modifications as a veault of contact 
metamorphosis. 

ColligsoD formulatse the theory that, Uu a 
gives race, leptorhioy la is direct reletion to 
Btotare. the more ic is raised, the longer (he 
sose. The lower the eUture, the Aore the ms 
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tdods towards meaorhioy. Sir Herbert Rieloy also 
found from hie e^iperieoce of North lodian Peoplee 
that oaeal index ranks higher as a dietinotive 
cbarautaHstic than stature or cephalic index itself. 
This applies to South India also. Doctor Thurston's 
observations of the nasal index of the Kanikara 
are as follows : — 

Type. Average auaal Minimum Maximum 
laciex, nasal Index. nasal Index. 


Jiiogle S4.6 lOd 719 

Domestioated $4.S dO.fi 70.d 


It may be seen that the nasal index of tha 
jungle Kaiukare is higher than that of the 
domeaticaced Kanikars of the plains. As already 
pointed out, this ia an Instanco of A priinitira 
short, dark skinned and pUtyrhlne type, changing 
as a result of contact metaiiiorphoaie towards 
leptorhiny. 

There is a remarkable correspondence between 
gradations of type as revealed by indices and, 
according fo Sir, Herbert Hialey, the gradationa 
of social precedence. This enables us to conclude that 
CNmumnity of race and not oommuniiy of functions 
is the real determining principle of the caste 
system. The Rig*Vsda uses the word ar»^a 
(noseless) to the Dasyus or Daityas. It is pos^ible 
to arrive at a definition of prC'Dravidian tribes 
of to*day from these sources. They are a short• 
sutured, doliohocaphalic, and platyrhine people, 
and these physical traits did not escape the 
observation of Puranic writers. * 



* 7biii paper was road before the Section of Aatbropolog; of tbe 
fifteenth semon of the Tndiai} Scienoe Cosgraea h^C at OalonCU 
in Januivr7, 1928. 





VI. POLYANDRY IN THE 
MA.HABHARATA 

B\ Hsu CUAf^DRA DaS-(xV?XA U. h.y F. 0. «. 

One of the moat interesting episodes recorded 
in the celebrated epic Mtth&bhnrnU ie the Pol^ivndruus 
form of marriage between tbe fiye Pandava brothers 
and DraupadL The matter wee discueaed by Dr. 
Wintei'Qitz and the conclaeiun arrived At by 
him is as quoted below 

‘To sum up» we have three dittereiit atoriee 
intended to explain the polyandrio marriage: ^ 
tbe story Kunti who said, May ye all 

enjoy it together; * the etory of the dve lodrae. * 
tbe story of the maiden who said five timee. 
'Give me a hueband\ 

The conclusion seems inevitable that the original 
Mababhamta related the polyandrio marriage ae a 
feot without any attempt at explainlog it away”. 

Tbe ooDolusion arrived at by me after h oareful 
study of the question is essentially lu full sgree- 
meut with that of Dr. Winteroits, though I do 
not agree with him everywhere and I thiok 
that there are other evidenoee beeidee thoeo 

’ Jouro., Roy. Anftt, Be& (1897) Pp. 714*709. I *m thaakffti to 
tDj friaodA Pundit Amalya Chano TidyabhuMa and Hr. 
daresdr* Hath Kuietr for having; kindly dnvn ay aMoDtks to 
this paper. I an alio obliged to Mr. Kumar for tbe trainlhei*' 
tioB of the eanekric vereea quoted liere. 

» Op. Cit. Pp. 763 764. 

* The qaotatiopa are all from the edititn of the Hihtbha/«t priot* 
ed at the Nlreay Sagar Frees, Bombay. (1906). 
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enumerated by Dr. Winteroitz ^Tbich go to lead 
additional soppoi't to hie coiiclueion that in the 
original epic there was no attempt to explain 
away the polyandnc marriage. 

As it has been pointed oat by Dr. WioterniU, 
the generally prevalent notion is that the poly* 
androne mHrriage was thrast apon the Paadayae 
by their mother Runti who, in complete ignorance 
of the nature of the alme brongbt by tbem» 
asked them to have it divided among themaelvaa 
But a careful consideration of the whole etor^* 
will show that it is nothing but an interpolation. 

The oother’s command to the sons was com 
. municated in the following words 

KufigatA ad tvanavehya pnira7i 

Proviica bhunktcie iometya aarve (I, covi, i) 

These lines mean that she (Rnnti} who 
was within the cottage without seeing her sons 
“replied aaying, enjoy ye all (what ye 
obtained'”. Dr. Winternitz has already adduced 
reaaooa showing that the polyandric form of marri* 
age was decided upon by Yudhiathira * without 
any reference to Rnnti’s words^ and besides these 
enumerated by Dr. VTintsrnite there is another 
opaaider^tiop whioh also throws a ooasidssable 
amount of doubt t^o the antheotieity ot t^is 
particular episode. |t has been said in the Vflhf* 
bharat :— 

Sdyam ca Phimaitu ripupranUUhl jisiinryfmau eifpi 

fwhanuhfiHWKi 
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Bhaiksttm caritvti tu yudhiffthirat/a nivedaydmcakm- 

radi^tmaMth. 

T<Uastu fCwui Di'itpadiUmajam tSmuvacakaU 

vacanam Vad^ya 
TaU^grarnadoya kuru^m hkadrc halim ca ViprOya ca 

dehi bkihStn^ 

Ye c^miornicckami dadatva tshkyah pcsriYt^ yt 

parito manutyaK 

Talasca praviUtajya Slghramardham caturnsm 

mama catmancuca, 
Ardkam (u BhmayiZ ca debt bhadre ya asa ruigctr* 

sabhaitdyarfipab 

Oautv yuva samhanancpapmna esc hi virc tahubhub 

Sadaiva, 
(I, ccvii, S-6), 

^beo Bhima, tbs grinder of al) fbu, and Jiihno, 
and the illustrioiu twine, returning from their 
elemoejnary round in tbe eveoiog oheerfnlly gare 
every thing unto Yudhieb^tbira. Then tbe kind 
Eunti addreuing the danghter of Drnpada aUd, 
amiable one, take thou first a portion ftoto tbis 
and devote It to the goda and give it away to 
BribinaQa, and feed those that desire to eat and 
give unto those that have become our guaaU 
Divide the rest into two hsivea Give one of 
these unto Bbima, 0 amiable one, for this atzoog 
yoQth of fur oomplexion—egoal unto a king 
of elepbanttH«-tbu hero always eateth too mnoh. 
And divide the other half into aiz parte four fix 
these youths, one for myaelt and one for thea’’ ^ 
(p. 541). _ . 

* Tbe qaotaUooi of tbe BagUah truilAtioa we froa 4 m ttw» 
htiOB of tbe e^e tbe late Ur. Fntep €h. Boj (ISM). 
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The lines quoted above show the daily routine 
that was followed in the family and are not 
consistent with the episode which purports that 
Kunti asked the five brothers to enjoy the whole 
quantity of their alms together. 

Let us now turn our attention to the third 
interpolatiou mentioned by Dr. Winternitz, namely 
the story of the maideu who said five times 
'Give me a husband’. The idea underlying the 
story is that it was predestined that Draupadi 
would become the joint*wife of all the five bro¬ 
thers aud so .they could not avoid this polyandric 
marriage* however muoh they might have disliked 
it It is said that Vyasa aaw the Fandavas* 
narrated the etory of the birth of Draupadi and 
added 

Drv^adsya hiUjajfle m Icanya dcvarttyini 
Nirdisfi hhavatdm palm Panalyanindita, 
Psticalanayare tamdnnivasadkvam maMibaM 
SuJthinastSmanuprupya hhavisyatlta na iamsayaJi. 

(I, ccxxxiv, 149 Jdy. 

'^Ye princes of the Bbarata line, that damsel 
of celestial beauty hath beeu born in the race 
of Drupsda. .The faultless KrishnA of Prishta’a 
line bath been appointed to be the wife of ye 
all. Ye mighty ones, go therefore to the capital 
of the Pancbals and dwell ye there. There is no 
doubt that having obtained her as wife ye shall 
be very happy." (p. 485). 

It appears from a cursory reading of the epio 
that the Pandavas with their mother heard the 
story, from Vyasa and then started for the city 
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of Pauchal. Then they met with a few Br^ihinioa 
on the way who Id formed them about the beauty 
of Dfaupadl and the aplendour of the Svayambara 
and ad 7 lead them to proceed to the city of the 
Panohale in tbeir company. Commenting upon 
these jRoidente Br. Winternits has remarked as 
follows:— 

^'The whole chapter (exoeptiog the first vene) 
bae fio sense unless we assume that the Panda- 
vas knew nothing about tlie Svayanibara and 
received the first intimation of it from the 
Brahmans*’. ® 

A oareful study of the tent, however, indicates 
that the first iatimaUon about Draupadi and her 
beauty was obtained by the five brothers neither 
from Vyasa nor from the Brahmins referred to 
above, In chapter 179 we find that “withio a 
few days (after the death of Baka) there came a 
Brflhman of rigid vows into the abode of their 
(the Paudavae) host for takiog up his quarters 
there.*’ (p, 475) After the guest bad been suitably 
eotertained a conversation took place in which he, 
the five brothers and Kuoli took part and thus 
we have 

TcUatU Put^avdk aan« kuntya narartabhih 
Upasaiicakrire vipram kaUiayantam kaihah mbkah. 

(I CLXXIX, Cj. 

‘Then those bulls among men—the Faodavaa— 
with tbeir mother Sunti sol id tod the new lodger 
to narrate to them lua interealung ezperienoee’. 
(P. 47$). The Brahmin, in course of his narraUona, 
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related the etory of the birth of Drftupadi aod 
her brother, descdbed the beaut}? of Draupidi 
and informed them of her forthcoming Surayamwira. 
The story runs Co the f^dlowing effeoc:— 
Etacchititvd tatah sarve Pwi4<^va Bharatarsahhd, 
Mancun Draupadimjct^ftnuranangoisdrapidiil^. 
Tatastdm rajanjm rajaflchalyavidhf ivsbhavan 
Saroi ciUvaitha manoito hahMmtste mahshaloh 

(I, OLXxxiii 1, 

'0 the UliutriouB of ibo BhsraCa raoe, all of 
them after hearing this beosme erriokeo with the 
darts of Cupid. 0, king, all of those mighty 
heroes were of uneasy mind during the night like 
persons pierced with arrow. Kunti, olever and 
shrewd as she was> fouu<i out at once that all 
her eons were enareoured of Drsupsdi and pro* 
posed that they would proceed to the pity of the 
Paoohalas. They all agreed and strarted for the 
place as expressed by the line 
PratasChe na^arim rami/Sm Drupada9ya mahat* 

manah ( 7, dxxxii^, IS ), 
"set out for the delightful town of the illustrious 
Dropeda/VP. 484). If the polyandric form of marriage 
was against the family oustom, the city of Psnchalas 
would be the last place where Kunti would have 
liked to resort to. But her decision to go to 
this Tery city may be taken as an indication of 
her latent desire to see if the maid could be won' 
for the 6ce brothers This shows that neither 
from Yyasa nor from the Braboiiue (as su^ested 
by Winternitz) did the Pandavas hare their 
drat indsrination about the Svapamhara of Draup^i. 
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Dr. WinUmitz has giveo oartaio reaaoos for 
thiokiog that the atory of Vjtaaa was oo inter' 
polataoD and the daciaioo of the mother as eteted 
above giree ao addiUonal etreogth to the theoaf 
of iotcrpolatiop vfatle it may also be presumed 
that the story of the BrahmiDS whom the Paodavaa 
met on the vay is also a sabeeqneot addition to 
the epic. If we aaenrae that the story of Vyara 
was in the original text, it passes oar oomprebeD- 
aion how the five brothers and their nootber ooold 
accept the advice of Vyasa r^arding a polyandrio 
marriage without any bositatioa whatever if the 
form of marriage was really against the cnstou 
as the subsequsDt interpolations are meant to 
oonvej. Thus the episode of the Fandavas 
meeting Vyasa at this stage is a case of interpola¬ 
tion but, unfortunately^ not very clever. 

Another point may be raised in this connection. 
The chapter where Vyasa is reported to have 
met the five brotbere and related the story of 
the maiden who siad five times, *Qive rue a 
husband' begins with the line 'Fcwotsu t$9U prac' 
oftcmndm PandctvMi mahoimasu (I, cixxxh\ 1 
which coming as it does after the line *prcU(ulfi4 
nagarfm ramyom Drupadoiya mdhatmanah' ()oc. oit). 
evidently means that the five brothers were 
living in the city of Panohala in disguise. This 
is, however, not von^tent with the story related 
in the next chapter where we find that the five 
brothers started for the city of Paocbala with 
^ their mother and met with the BrAhmins on the 
way. The chapter eodlng with the line 'Prattiitfa 
nagaiTm ramySm tic. (loc. dt ) 
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is followed by two chapters which are quite 
meanlDglesa when they are critically examined, while 
the thini chapter begins with the line, *Te pratasthufi 
puraskfiya mStardm paruiafsabhah (I, clxxmn, 1)^ 
and may more aptly be looked upon as the 
chapter immediately following that ending with 
the line, Frataiths na^arjm ramySm dc (loc.cit). 
All these oonsideratioos show that not only is 
the story of Vyasa an interpolation aa suggested 
by I>r, Wiotei'nita, but the story of the five 
brothers meeting with the Brahmins who were 
also going to the Svayamhara was also added to 
in some later period. 

Qoldstucker has described the polyandrio marriage 
as a *real piece of history*. " The considerations 
enumerated above lend nn additional support to 
the theory that the stories by means of which 
it has been attempted to accoount for this pecu¬ 
liar type of marriage are nothing but subsequent 
interpolationB while there are a few iuterna) evidence 
showing that the polyandrous type of marriage 
was not a type of union against the cuitom 
prevalent among the Fandavas. In chapter 200, 
it has been said that after Arjuna bad pierced 
the eye of the fish Draupadi went to him *with a 

white robe and a garland of fiowers.And he 

soon after left the lists followed close by her 
who thus Uaame his wife*. (P. 583 ) The. word 
that has been definitely used is patnya and the 
lines have no sense unless they signify that Arjuna 
looked upon himself as the representative of all 


* Uterary. vol. II, 
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the brothers and accepted Draupedi as the wife 
of all, ’ 

After the publication of the uewe of the alliance 
between the Paiidavas and the family of Draupadi 
by Rjeans of this poly and ric marriage, the 
Kauravae held a council to devise their medns 
operandi under the new ocadition. In this uounci) 
it was proposed by somebody to try any method 
that might create some dissension among the five 
brothers, but to this Kama replied as quoted 
below 

*lt ia impossible to create disunioD amongst 
them. They can never be dUanited who have all 
taken to a common wife......women always like 

to have mauy husbands. Krishna bath obtdaed 
her wish—sho can never be eetranged from the 
Pandavas’. ^ (P. 565). Here It may also be 
pointed out that if the polyandrio form of roar- 
riage was against the family ouston, some voioee 
were sure to have been rsisod oondemciog it 
and Duryodbaii would, very easily, have tried to 

’ IncMc«o( frfttem^ poly«ndryM pnnleat ia Tibet^ lAdik, 
4od Soaili lodift, the right of leieetiog a ooddoo vUe belooge to 
the oidoet bi'other {We«t«riD4rck: HUtorj of boaso asrriigsa 

Tol. tll. obftpter XXIX, pp. 11^-119, 122,125). le i»rts<d 
tbo Suola bills, however, the lelectioa ii to be mede by tU the 
brotbori, though, aiQ*Uy, the bride is d*oorted to her boebeods' 
bouse by tbe eldeet or the older brother as the caes oay be 
(Dse-Gopto: Ind. AnUq, Vol. L, P. 149,1221). 

* Tbie etatomoDt mey be coapared with aa obaervattoa of l>8fiSe 
Btrboea aooordlDg Co wbom, atDoag the Kein ot the 1Mb 
centory, the esCiioatioii io wbiob a Heir voinea wee bald L as rea 
eed directly with tbe luanbar of her lovers (Doarta Tlerhoew : 
A doHiiptioa of tbe ooasti of East Atrioe and hUabar So 
toe bagipping of the Sixtoeotb oantoty, traariateri by tba Hoo. 
Henry £. J. Stooley p. 126,1S66). 
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deprive the Pandavas of their legitimate share in 
the kingdom on the score of a form of marriage 
o(rt sanotioned hy the family cuetom. 

From vbat haa been s)aid above, it may be . 
safely ooDoluded that a polyandrie form of marriaga 
was not against the oastom prevalent in the 
Pandava and the Kanrava familiee, but there is 
nothing to show that the Panchalaa, too, had no 
objeotioD to it and hence no definite opinion can 
be pronounced regarding the episode of the five 
Indraa. Vyaaa was present at the Panohala city 
during the SvKiyamwsra and it is not unlikely 
that he, a great well-wisher of the Pandavas os 
he was, having realised the iinportanos of this 
marriage ae it would keep the brothers together 
and gain for them an alliance with the Panohala 
family, saw Drupada to penuade him to the 
polyandrlo form of marriage and hence the story 
of the live Indrae might not have been an inter¬ 
polation at all. 

It may be added that a paper embodying 
most of the points enumerated above was publi- 
ehed by ine a few years ago in a Bengali perio¬ 
dica), ^ bbb the paper is drawn up in ite present, 
form to make it aooeseible to a wider circle of 
readers asd eritioe. * 



* Mama4ftt‘O^armaia0u pp. ITMTfi, lSi7 B. a 


* This ptpir WM rtad bsfon tbs Ssetkm of Anthropology Of the 
SKsebth s e art od of the lodiaa Sdehbe Cougreea bold at Cslodttt 
in January, 19^. 



VII. ON THE CULTS OF THE MARITIME 
DIETIES IN LOWER BENGAL. 

Bt Saeat Chandba Mitea «, a., b. t 

/ Pnimimrp 

During tlie Buddhistic timss both Hindi: and 
Buddhist merchants went to fcieign countries by 
rivers and seas for trading purposes. They under¬ 
took their voyages by sailing in fleets of ships 
vhiob were skilfully constructed ; anme of t^ieir 
ships were named the 'Madhukaras' (tbs bees), 
the 'i/(i^urapan;bAi5' (PeacQid'''jDged boats), tbe 
*Sitkaf>anVus’ (Parrot-wingru Pan). Tbe M<idh\t- 
karod were the show-sbipe Vw^e deet and in 
these the merobaQte and their i personal staff 
tailed. The merchants held very high poeition lo 
the society of those days, cot only because of 
tbeir importance but also ou aooouot of tbeir 
wealth. The indlgenoua folk-tales of Bengal and 
the legends redted in oonnsction with tbe per- , 
formance of woroeu’s folk-rites (or VraUu) teem 
with passages which testify bo tbe glory and 
rosgoifioeoce oi these merchants. In the Bengali 
folk-tale of Kaochanmala, tbe heroine says with 
pardonable pride to her oomradee, father is 

a king and a merchant is my husband, I have 
placed xnth diamonds and rntbies os though (h$g 
were playthings". Id a folk-tale compiled by a 
Mahomedan author, it is oarrated that Bapalal, 
the hero of the stoiy, is at onoe aooepied by tbe 
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king of tbo fairies aa a sn(table bride-gfoom for 
bis daughter as sooo as he learns that bis woi^M- 
be son-in-law is the son a merchant In the 
folk-tale of Sankbacoala, the hero's mother prides 
herself on the very high social statue occupied by 
her hueband, mho was a merchant^ by telling her 
SOD, *'You are not a fishermao, nor one of those 
who deal in Dowers. Don’t you know that you. 
are a mcrcAon^*’, ' 

Older Bengali literature also cootains graphic 
deKcriptioDB of voyages undertaken by einioeut 
luerohants, like Chand Saudagar. In 1892, Maba* 
roahopadbya }*andi>p<Miow Dr.) Haraprasad Sastri 
discovered in th^^^‘B3^'|viflioD of Baraset in tfie 
District of 24 in Lower Bengal, two 

buDdlee of old Bengali Toanusoripts, one of which, 
proved to be the ^csnoear Bhasan oomposed • 
jointly by two Bengali poete Darned Khemananda 
and Ketakdea. The bundle contained three seta 
of manuscripts, one of which was a oupy of the 
Manasar Bhasan, the ^second work on Manasa, 
the goddess of snakes by a perfectly unknowa 
poet naoied Bipradas aod the third also was an 
in compute copy of the same work. From an exa- 
minetion. of Bipradae’s work on ifar*<tsa, we find 
that in one portion of it he has described the 
mercantile voyage undertaken by the then eminent 
merchant named Oftand Saudyor, who detested 
Mauasoy the goddess of snakes and did ail he 

^ Vide ihs ibU Zit«r<ttti>rt ^ Senffol By Bai Dr. D(assh . 

Cbaadra SOd^ D. Litt PabiiBbsd by tfa« Coiv^rsity of Cidcat^ 

1930 
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ooald to put a stop to h6r worship* which ^vas 
moob in vogue in Bengal at that timo. But 
after being subjeotod to a good many trials 
and tribulations by her offended deityship^ be 
sabmitted tu her and sooepud her worship, In 
this work it is narrated that Chond Saudagar 
having started for Ohampanaear sailed along the 
river Bhagirathi, moored at a place named Indta 
Ohaii near modern Katwa in the Pergana Indraai 
of the District of Burdwan, Indra Qhat rrieans 
one of the 12 ghats in the Peigana Indrani, 
both the names Indrsoi nnd Indra Qhat having 
derived their names from the worship of /udra» 
tiie rain*gt>d of the Hisdu Pantheon, Biproidcu 
soya that marohant vfor$h\pp^ god Indra 
at this place. This f«mge shows that the Hindu 
merchants of those days not only worshipped 
Manaoa, the goddess of snalces but hIso the Hindu 
rain*god Jneira for ensuring not only the eafsty 
of themselves and of their personal staff during 
the period of their meroantlle voyages bat also 
for success in their trading enterprise. ^ 

The voyages undertaken by the Hindu mer¬ 
chants of those ancient times were beset with 
many perils and dingers, To ensure their safety 
and for their safe return homo tbeir womenfolk 
worshipped two mariiime goddess)logs* one named 
Stio-Duo or So-Oo and the other named BhJidulf 
who appear to have presided over sesa aud 

* Tide tbs sadeJsd "ffotet m tJu 3mJu ef (A# liSS" 

by yshumaho^hy*/^ F<ikdic Hsfspruad pabUnM 

ia ch« y (iW Atiatit BmdiaJ br 

Pp. • 
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ritfars and who bad tbe power of affordiog pro* 
teetion to voj'agere or to iodiot dangers aod 
troubles io the event of tbeir offending those 
deities. My intention is to deaonbe io detail in 
this paper tbe cult of the aforemeotioned maritime 
deities. 

There are several varsions of the legends ooo* 
nected with the performance of the worship of 
the goddeesling SuO'Duo or So-Zh. Id cue version 
which has beeo collected from tbe village Gaipur 
ia tbe District of 24 Pergarias in Lower Bengal, 
it IB elated that the eister, while setting adoat in 
the tank or river the miniature boat made of 
tbe deeby pith of tbe plantain tree, ohante the 
following rhyme i — 

ftfr ^ I 
wtr jw w II 

*^The boat ocosecrated to tbe goddeasliog) So'Do 
went away floating (in tbe tank or river), my 
brother (lit, my motber'e eon) has returned home 
smiling”. 

The recital of this rhyme clearly proves that 
tbe goddessliog S^m>-Duo or So-Do was worshipp¬ 
ed by tbe womenfolk for tbe safe return home 
of tbeir fathers, hnsbands and brothers from their 
trading voyages. 

It is fdrtber stated in the Oaipnr version 
that those who worship the goddess So^Do will 
remain immune from all sorts of dangers. 

The version which is set fortii at length below 
appears to be prevalent in other parts of 
Bengal 
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Section n. The Cult of the Qoddessling 
Suo Duo or So Do 

A rich trader bad aeveo sons and a msrried 
dau($bter. His soD*iD*law did not send his wife 
to her father’s place. This state of things coo- 
tinucd for 7 or 8 years. During this interyal, 
the trader died. After tbeir father’s death tbe 
seven bods, taking with them seven ships full of 
merchandise, went out on a trading expedition. 
After trading io maoy lands, they arrived in a 
country, where lived five brothers all of whom 
were robbers. These robbers welcomed the traders 
aod gave them a warm reception. Thereafter tbe 
robbers left tbe bouse and went out on a maraad* 
log loray. While the robbers a’ere away from 
boms, the seven traders happened to meet a 
pretty'looking girl who, after ahe had made 
acquaintanoe with the former, recognised the said 
traders to be her brothers. She advieed her 
brothers to flee away from that place wad inforo 
her mother that she was oot dead. 

Thereafter the robbers’ mother also interviewed 
the seven traders and gave them to uoderstasd 
that they wore in. the land of robbers and advised 
them to flee therefrom with all posmble bMte, 
Accordingly, the seven traders fled away from 
the robbers’ hnuse and went to another eoustry. 

When the robbers returned boas aad ^oad 
out that their intended victims had es^pad fbom 
their clutohes, they went ia pores ft of them. 
But they ooald oot discover tbeir whereabouts. 

The sera traders, after tbay had soeoesi^lty 
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traded another conotry, msvHed aeven wives 
and taking with tbezn fourteen abips laden with 
mercbandiee, went baok to tbeir own country and 
arrived at ^eir native town. 

On the day previoue to the arrival of the 
seven traders in their native toNvn» their mother^ 
aoodmpanied by the girls of the town bed come 
to set' afloat the ships of Suo Z)uo 1 When they 
arrived at tbs sea*beaoh^ the women'folk found 
that the seven traders bad arrived with tbcir 
seven wives and with fourteen ships full of 
merohandUe. 

Kecognising hot sons, the traders' mother and 
her sons made obeisance to the Goddesiling &vo 
Duo and took her sons and daughters*in*law home. 
The seven brothers informed their mother their 
only sister was still alive and living ia the house 
of the robbers bo one whom of she is married. 

On hearing this, the traders’ mother sent ont 
an invitation to her robber soQ*ia>law who accord* 
ingly came tn his father*io*law^s place. He was 
warmly received and entertained. Thereafter his 
mothe^in•lanr gave him seven ships full of 
merchandise and advised him not to rob people 
any more, and pray to Gfod fervently so that He 
may pardon him for the sins he had committed 
by* robbery, She also advised him to perform on 
the Makar SankrarUi Day every year the worship 
of Suo Duo in the following way 

That he should make a ndniatare ship with 
the fleshy layer of the trunk of the plantain* 
tree, adorn with garlands of mari'gold flowers, 
plaoe iharem a pair M beteUleaves, a pair of 
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plaobaios, ttreca-nate, saored thread and «oiuu 
cowry*8helia. She also advised him t<> obaerve 
strict faat on the day of this vorship and 
than to sab this ship of plantuiU'Spathe adoat 
in the river Ganges or u ta(\k on the nest day. 
An ear the D-OAUoer-lamp fed with gh% should alao 
be left lighted in that tiny ship. She also gave 
her soQ'iQ'Uw to understand that, if this puja was 
done every year, the worshipper would sot fall 
into any danger and also expatiates hie sina She 
also said that as her husband’s ancestors had 
performed this worship, the robbers had not been 
able to kill bar seven eons. 

Lisbeniag to bar advice and taking the wealth 
given, to. him, the robber. eosdfttUib aooocnpaDied 
by the mother and four btothero and their two 
wives, went back to their own eonntry. Since 
that time the worship of the goddeseliog 5uo 
Duo has spread to all laoda * 

The oolt of the goddsesliDg ZW or $a 
Do is, so etrongly prevalent.in lacwer Bengal tha^ 
on the Poos Saokranti Day or Makac Sank ranta 
Day, whiob falls on or about the ISth of Janaary 
every year, the tanks io the Corowsdlis S<}»ar«, 
CoUega Square and other squares ia the Indian 
quarter of Ceioutte. become full of the AotilW 
of these tioy illQiniDated, be-garlaoded and (Bering* 
laden, bfiaU which are set adoat tbereia, in 
evening of the same day, by the Bengali wo»eu 


Tor tbii TttiWoG, ride, Mtftigr Vfvtn £ssU («r 
Woma’e Iblk-ritM*). ij ijhaWsb UakbcfiedbTiu IMO B.a 
by &b« MedtoJ Ubcvy. Ko. lOl/l/l, 
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c^lebrdQts of this folk-rit« to the uccompaoirnest 
of the chanting of the hymn cited (n section I 
of this article. 

Section III. Tlie Oult of the Goddessling 
Bbaduli. 

Another goddessling, who is worshipped in order 
that her deityship may grant the boon of the 
safe return of her kinsmen who have gone on 
trading expeditions, is Bhddtdi A popular 

saying says : 

»I wrf ^ srer i 

a I ui|i^ ^ •• 

I and 2. ‘'If, during the month of Bh^ra 
(August*September) when the rivers (are full) and 
the runs (fall in torrents), the (goddessling) 
Bhoduli is worshipped; She will confer many 
blessiDgs.^’ 

If the husband, father, brother or fatber*in*}av 
of any woman has gone on a trading expedition 
or on pilgrimage and if the goddessling Bhsdali 
is worshipped, she becomes so much pleaeed that 
she eanses the absentee trader or pilgrim to 
return in eafety. 

The worship of this goddeseling is Gooimenced 
on the first day of tbs Bengali month of Bhsdra 
(Augnet*September) and is continued throughout 
the month to the last day thereof. She may be 
worshipped at any time of the day. 

The inatenals required for the worship of this 
goddess are (1) one pot of rain'Water; (2) one 
potfiii of river-water; <S) one wooden-plank *seat 
for sitting upon; (4) one new sacred thread; (6) 
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ond pair of ripo pa1ai-fru(ta(6) a baakatfal of 
rice, pulsea> ^legetabtee, oil, salt, turmeric aod other 
apices for cooking; (7) one 6ah; (8) one 

bunch of bananas^ (9) one miniature boat made 
of the deehy epathe of the trunk of the plaataio* 
tree dO) ffowera ; (U) acme saDdal-wood paste; 
( 12 ) some vermilion; (13) some rlce^powder psata 
for drawiug the olipanit deaigna with. 

The mode of worship may be described aa follows 

The worshipper should sit with her face eitbor 
to the north or eSht and dig a miniaturd ezcava- 
tioD to symbolise the sea. With the earth scooped 
out of the excavation, a aeat for the goddesaliog 
bh&duli should he made on the north aide of the 
luioiature aea. Than the aHpand drawitfga ahonld 
be made upon tbe spot of worship after oleaoing the 
said apot. Three drawings of small seaa should be 
drawn on eith<-r side of the excavated eea so that 
tbe total numbers of sea should be seven. Thsa 
the drawing of a large river should be drawn 
with tbe liquified rice*powder paste; and the tbir* 
teen mouths of the nver should be joiued with 
tbe aforemeutioned seas. Theu on tbe banks of 
this river, drawings of a forest, a tiger, a buffalo, 
a crow, a paddy-bird, a mountain covered with 
thorn a and brambles, a palm-tree with tbe neat 
of a weaver-bird (Ploceua bays ] hanging therefrom, 
a rait and a aeat for the wcrahipping woman 
(wdH WK )8honld be drawn with liquified rioe-powder 
paste. 

Then tbe celebrant of the worship should go to 
the neighbouring river or tank and draw a potful 
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of W4)*ar Alwrerroa) tp the ocoompw>iinejifc of tbe 

CdciuJ of tbe £>fiowing 

DevHnitfttn Text. 

i. ir % inft ^ ^ 

9. ujr«> K 

9 . C VWI^ ^ I 

t. 879^1^ fHw ^ U 

Tian*ilation. 

1. All tbe (thirteen) riveie Hew into one eea. 

2. The ^oddeexllnj; Bhadroli tvij) retnove (oar) 
troublee M>d miniottune^. 

S. All the (thirteen) rlvera tl^w into one se*«. 

4. The goddeexling Bhadralt will c<nUer he)>plnee$ 
( 0 QU 6 )iQMl] tbe throe lines (fathers, mnthor’e 
and frith‘•Mn‘law’s line). 

A party compoeed of several unwidowed ladies 
eud (uaiden girls may celebrate this worship or 
foik'fito. An onwtdt)wed lady should ooioi^y the 
worshipper'e seat while the other celebraote should 
recite the prayer*form ul<o and offer duwera 

Then tbe potful of river*water should be placed 
OD the right side of tbe miniature excavated sea^ 
and tbo pot of the rain*water to the left thereof. 
Tbe other oiferiog for tbe puja should be arranged 
neatly. 

Then the oeiebraut should place the wooden 
plank-seat on tbe cl ay* seat of the goddessling 
Bh^didi, i^ieh ia t/o the north of tbe exoava^d 
sea While doiog ihie, the worshippers should 
utter cries of ‘^ulu, Then they should dip 

a flower in t^e river-water and. rua*water and 
sprinkle the same 00 the olipana drawing to tbe 
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aocon)p«inri)dnt of the r&ciul of (be follow fg mantm 
or oWm i^^rmuia. 

Devaiiagri T«zl. 

%. wflr! >rft! -sj^ ? 

«TO awt I ^ 

Q. wfr ! irf? I WWni ^ 
t. vr4t • 

t< ififtt w v1^ wr 9 w 
i. viMH vfv uifQi vonr vt4t • 

InirelatioT). 

1 & 2. Q river 1 where ere yao goii^ ? Give me 
aevB of my fetber eod brother 

8 & 4» O nver I where are yoo going 1 Give me 
oeve o( my husband and rAthrr*io*law. 

4 ft 8. 0 water of the river or raic whatever water 
vou may be I Give me tewe of my father and 
orother, 

(I^ote. The unwidnved women ahoold add the 
worHe mnft «n|h (of my honbawd aod fatberHQ- 
law) alter the worda we wrftr 

After reciting the m'ln/ro, all the «orehi(fpen 
ehoold throw the flowert into the lirer. 

Tbeo the worehippera ahoold agaifl U^e floweti 
and reerte the following twmtrvi or ohann•formula 
Devaoagri Test, 

t whpr e4a ^-wrei^t 
% tre wi )rt« 4rw w% 7 
I wfr 1||w <h* Hr? 

a amr? 8 wtii f 

e a1«rr vlw<* ftrw '• 

Tre^letinn. 

I, 8 ft 8. 0 mdviit«iQ covered with thorn* and 
t»ambleet OU day agin with golden Mrumit 1 (do 
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tell Qd} whdrd my ^ther and brother, my hus¬ 
band and fatber-io-Iav have gone. 

4 & 5. 1 have worshipped cbee in order that^ 
by thy blessing they may return to their respec* 
tive homes. May thou get a golden seat to sit 
upou. 

After reciting this mantra^ the worshippers 
sbonld throw the flowers upon the drawing of the 
mountain covered with thorns and brambles. Then 
worshippers should again take flowers and recite 
the following mantra ;— 

Devanagri Text 
t aiv ir^T 1 
X iHait fffotvT vmrr me u>Hr i 
I ntvr vtts «« 
t M VTVtW Vft I * 

Translation. 

1^2. 0 tiger of the forest j 0 bufiklo of 

the forest t don’t be oflended with my fether and 
brother. 

8 & 4. They have gone abroad by one way 
and will return home*by another way. 

Then they should throw the flowers upon, the 
drawings of the forest and the tiger and the 
bnflalo. 

Then the worshippers should again take up 
flowers and recite the undermentoned mani^ or 
charm-formula 

Devanagri Text. 

« win e«(iTw 

^ wp' te ft? 
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Translation. 

\ kZ. Tbe wind is blowing over the seven 
seas. In wbat sea the waves are ranning high. 

Wbila reoitiDg tbe foregoing mantra, the 
worshipper who is seated shoold with other hand 
take up the pots of the river*water and the rain* 
water and pour out the water therefrom into 
the eicavated sea, and recite the following 
mantnx 

Devaoagri Text 

♦ wnty I 

a fftnu wf wfm n 

I* rm «itv—wtv «rt«» vrt vt9v n * 

I «T« I# tit nTvte vfft wii 

t wwn wrf Irtw vifw" > 

< srv M mk mi t ii 

e tfn? tr|iv vr^*' i 

e vir f«t vre# «i« e <i 

Tra&slatioD< 

\ k%. 0 sea I 1 am saluting thee. I am OD 
fHendly terms with thee (lit) I am msking peace 
with thee. 

Zk i. Rama ie coming. Lakshtnan is oomiog 
as also Nala. Seeing them the waters ol tbe 
sea will remain quiet and still. 

5 k 6. (m^l brother has gone on a trading 
expedition, and will re torn to-day. 

7^6. (my) father has gone on a trading 
expedition and will return to'day. 

In. this way, tbe unwidowed worehippere should 
also mentioQ that their respective husbands and 
^tbere-indaw have gone on tradiDg expedition 
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and would return to*day and after reciting th^ee 
vurde, should throw the fli'Were into the eXcevated 
eea, as also upon the drawings of the painted 
seas. 

Then the worshippers should again take crp 
ilowers and recite the under* men tinned mantra or 
obarro'formnls 

Devanft^rl Test. 

% ^srt! $91 { I 

« man a^v urff^ !«> ii 

Tranalation. 

1 2. 0 raft, 0 raft 1 remain hosting upon 

the sea and support (lit; bear the weight of) 
of my father and brother (upon thee). 

After recitiag this mantra, the worshippera 

should throw the flowers npon the raf^. 

Then the worshippers should again t^ke up 
flowers nnd recite the under •mentioned mantra'.^ 
Devsnagri T«xt. 

i «tT! y! I 

s smnr via mvsl n 

^rabslatioD. 

1 & 2. 0 river bank I 0 rlrer*bank k«ep a 
aharp look out and smile after seeing n)y father 
idd brother. 

After rsotting this mantra, the vorAhfppera 
ahoold throw the flhw^ra upon 9fij»m4'diawing of 
tie river •bank. 

Then the worshipped ahould again take op 
ddfrera and rediik nQder'OieuiioQccI mantra ur 
Dhfb^di-fbrmuid 
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Dev^n&gn, 

% Vtnir I iBt> I «i< w# «i«T > 

« «>»* 1^9 9*r ^ iiipp 

I 9)9iU 8^ ? 

TniOBlatign. 

1 . 0 crov I 0 pAdJj'biiij ! onder whoM 
protection do you live? (lit. under influeoce 
of wbuie deetioy do you feed?) 

9. My father end brother hevo goRe on & 
trMOing expedition. 

$, Where beve you eeeti (their) ebipe (lit, 
hoaiM} ? 

reciting thie mantra, the wcrehippen 
should ibfow the do vers apon the d/tpand-dmi^ 
of the crow and the p^dy-bird. 

Then the worehifipere should rcspeotivsly cUsp 
the p«)iri8 of tbr^ir haode and niAlte obsiMDoee to 
the accompaniTnent of the reolul of the follouriog 
Euanti'a or clmriu'formula 

BevausgR Teat. 

1 vtf eVf 9^e r«iT A«Mr et, 

I «i«» fir f«« «i|A jA Bf i 

Transiatioo. 

1. 0 pair of golden umbrellaa (which perhaps 
symbolise to goddess BfKldxdi ) I My kiDeoen have 
fioa* embarked upou the ships (Ht. their feet are 
now upoQ ^e pair of boats). 

9. 0 ^pMtber (goddeea) MAduii ! opnfer yoor 
bluings upon roy kinsmen eo that they OMy 
reoiAio in safety in their outgoing and hwj^ 
coming joprneys. 
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Tbeo the worshipper who ie seated upon the 
Qsam (or seat) should take up the holy thread 
and twine it round the pair of palcD'fruite. While 
this is being done, all the worshippers should 
recite the foDowiog maotra or oharm«formula t_ 

Deveuagri Text. 

t r wier f vif r nisr! vd Tivsrm uif» 

9 mm Qf9n vrv m't M #ir ii 

TraoelatioD. 

1. 0 pair oi palm*f)'uitB I 0 pair cf pain)* 
fruits! I have tied you to the tree. 

2 May (my) father and brothi-r return (home 
in safety) before the expiry of the month of 
Bhadra (Avguet'Sc>ptember) (lit, before the falling 
down of the ripe pa)m* fruits). 

After reciting this mantra, tlie worshippers 
should place the palm-fruits opou the /ilipand* 
drawing of the palm-tree and' taking up flowers 
again, aud touching the palm-fruits, should recite 
the roDowbg mantra 

Devan&gri Text. 

^ 1 

s flTsr me evmg. mit sftv, 

I vti et vfr kv, mifit } 
s vrmf w^si j 
1 iTffr sTtr ew ; 

I 

TrsoslatioD. 

J A 2. 0 (my) female neighbour! 0 (my) 
female neighbour t May you be long*lived. 

S. The members of which household have 
arnved at the ferry of the river and are anoouDC' 
tug their safe arrival by beating drome! 
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4. Tho Toembera of my (own) household havo 
safely arrived at the ferry of tho river aad are 
anoouncing their arrival by beating dnima. 

5. The oests of the weaver* birds (Plocetts haya) 
are hanging (from the palm-tree |. 

6. (0 my female neighbours) let us go to the 
ferry of the river and worship the ships (or boats). 

AfUr reoiring this mantra the worsbippere 
should throw the fiowera upon the ^tpona*drawing 
of the palm tree. 

After doing this, tho worshippers should worship 
the ships (or boats). 

The worshipper, who is seated upon the tisanes 
(or seat) should now set afloat, in the excavated 
miniatfire sea, the boat made of the fleshy apathe 
of the trunk of the pUnUin-tree. Al) the worsbip< 
pen should now sprinkle a little sandal-wood 
paste upon tho fore and aft of the boat to the 
aocompaniment of the remtal of the undec-ifien- 
tioned mantra or charm-formula 
Devanagri Text 

\ « eft—init# WWW fkwTwi 

a VTw ^srw, w^ ^viw r 
Translation. 

I & 2. I have smeared sandal-wood* paste upon 
the fore and aft (of the boat) and hare (as the 
result of this act of adoraUoa) got baok my 
father and broriier (lit, fathers son) (The ns widowed 
worshippers shoold mention the word *^a3bsmd" 
after the words ''my father and", 

Thtt all the worshippers should smear vermilion 

7 
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n$on 1/hd fore aod the aft of the boat to the 
accompaniment of the recital of the fbllc^wiog 
mantra 

Deranngri Text. 

, 9—fir«Tn i 

% sm fitfl 'I 

TraDBlation. 

1. 1 have smeared vermilion apoo the fore 
and aft of the boat and have, (as the reanlb of 
this act of adoration) got back my tether and 
brother. 

(The uowidowed worshippers shonld meation 
the word ^husband" after the words "my father 
and '1. 

Then the worehippera should move the *bc|ftt 
about in the water of the excavated sea to t^e 
accompaniment of the recital pf the fpllo^ip^ 
mantra 

• Deyanfign Text. 

H vt—ffl ,9nw 

^ vive vifk i 

t Wfiff •tmsTfl, 

8 ^ nm aiW VfVTcr ii 
8 a% ert arftrw ffifj 
^ wW I 

Translation. 

1 & 2. (Coming up with) the ^ides w^ich a^e 
flowing past the banks of the rivei;, f h^ve at^yed 
in my native land (lit. earth). 

8 k 4. 1 have safely brought ,|^ine nneiboat, 
and have despatohed another boat abroad. 
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5 & 6, I have g:ot back all th« boats -wbioh 
1 bad taken with me on my traYelllDg and tra¬ 
ding expadHiona. 

A (tar this has bean done, the'punt«-;Ssft ahonld be 
set free in the water of the ej^taTated sea to the 
aocompaniment of the recital of the andeMnentAoned 
charm •formula 

Devanagri Test, 
e 5*fis I 5'fe 1 wt' I 
« wTfef^ ft WT® BB OT II 
Tranelabioo. 

\ A 2. 0 pun^t-dsh j 0 jpuntt-dsh ! look up 
(and know that) the fflother-goddees Bh/iduli has 
granted (me) a boon, (by Tirtne of which) (my) 
seven sbipe (or boate) have safely retamed to 
the ferry. 

Thereafter the worshippers ahonU plaoe the 
bunch of plantains in the water and redte the 
following mantras 

Devanagri Text 

1 vart «tf 9 ! B«?t ! 

a i^(n% fvBiB BfTv, vnnT Bsw Hf« n 
Translatiom 

I k 2. 0 bunch of plantains i 0 )ntk6b of 

|)lantai&e! 1 have thrown yon mto the water of 
Hhe sea (lit. the Qangee) We ehonld now cook 
our meal. 

Thereafter the worshippers should touch the 
basket of Hce, poises and vegetables etc. Then 
they ebonld no wind the holy thread the 

pair of palm-fhiite and, holding the aaored thread 
shoald stand round the plaoe of wortlup and recite 
the following ohanri^forntrla 

iun 
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DevftQJlgri Text. 

% fir# ^ ^ ‘ 

% av «1% vifioar v^«, ifi ti^ ii 

Trr&DslatioD. 

1 & 2. 0 BrfthtDans, Wherever you may be 
travelling or out on a trading expedition, keep 
all the dietiea under your control (lit keep them 
tied np). 

Then the worshippers should do obeisance to 
the goddeseling Bhadidi to the accompaniment of 
the recital of the following prayer-formula 
Bevanagri Text. 

^ X mx wxtt » 

. * S Bff KT f#T II 

Translation. 

1, I bow to thee, 0 goddeesling BhaduH, wbo 
is the mothe^in•law of the god lodra. 

2. Do be kind enough to preserve the wo^ 
shippers’ family from all sort* of troubles and 
iDiifortuaea every year. 

After reciting this mantra, all the worebippers 
should do obeisance to the goddeseling Bhaduh. 

Thereafter the worehippera should cook the 
lioe, pulses, vegetables which are in the basket 
(that is to say, the * 

Section IV. 

Coacluding remarke. 

From a perusal of the description of the mode 
of worshipping the goddeseling Bhadulit we find 
that the ritual performed for propitiating her is 

• Fot a foliar Moount <4 the BhaMU ot Shaduli 

iee pagM 35—58 of DakshinS Baojen Mitre MSjumeAre'a 

ThiM IH<Ut‘ Thaii or ‘Tha Grtadmother*B Wallet". 
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more elaborate theo that praotieed for adoring the 
other goddeaaiing Suo Zho or Sodo. For the 
performanoe of the cult-rites ia propitiation of 
Bhdduli, elaborate oharU repregentiog seven seae 
and thirteen rivera ami aea-beachea and river- 
banks, and drawings of wild'bofialoea and tigers, 
crows and paddy-birds and palm-trees with nesU 
of the weaver-birds hanging therefrom, are made 
with liqnided rice-paste. 

Now, the question arises: For what purpose are 
these drawings made t The answer to this question 
ia that they are made for the porpoee of symbolizing 
the various dangers that beset the traders wbo have 
gone out on their trading espeditlona This goddess- 
ling u worshipped during the month of Bh.ldra 
(AugQst*September) when the seas and rivers ar« in 
foil flood; and there is great danger of ships and boats 
oapaizing in them. It is for this reason that obarts 
representing seas and rivers and seo-besebes are made. 
These are entreated with fervent prayers for preserving 
the absent traders in safety. The traders may have 
to traverse through forests infested with tigers and 
buffaloes and other beasts who may kill them, or oanse 
tbecQ lojhry. It is for this reason that drawings of 
tigers and wild bnfaloes are made. The worshippers 
of Bfaduli also suppUo&te to these beMts so that they 
may not kill or injure their absent kinsmen wbo have 
gone out on their trading expeditiona The drawing 
of birds like orowe and paddy birds (wbloh . represent) 
aqnatio fowls in general indicate that even those birds, 
whleb frequent sea-beaches and river-banks, are be- 
Boagbt with ferronb entreaties to keep a sharp look-not 
for the safety of tbe absent trsdera The drawings of 
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the palm ta^ with the neato of the weaver-birds 
banging therefrom, and the offering of the pair of ripe 
palm-fnits, sjrmboHro the ha^ that those fraita ripen 
and fall down ftom the treee ra the month of Bhftdra 
(Angnst September ) when the the seaa and rivera are 
at the height of thdr flood. It is for the reason that 
these treee and their froits are eappfioated with piteo¬ 
us prayers asking them to keep the absentee traders 
in safety and oaose them to retnro home in safety 
before the expiry of the Bengali month of Bbldra 
when the seas and rivers become overflooded and 
highly dangerooa. 

Bat tbs toost ooto-worthy feabre of the folk-rites 
performed in adoration of both the goddssslings Sue-Duo 
or iSbdo and Sh6duU is the offering of miniatitre boats or 
ships made of the fleshy apatbe of the plaataio*trees. 
These hosts are decorated with wreaths of marigold6- 
and laden with varions kinds of frnits, sndars then l^t 
tap with lighted eartiien-ivare ssneerdamp. These 
miniattU’S boats or ships are than set afloat, in the 
case of the onlt of in aatnral tanka or rivers; 

while in the case of the onlt of BhaduU, they are set 
afloat in the minaatore sea which has been 
excavated in the gnond, for the performknce of 
ths folk-rites. 

The qneetioD now arises: Why are these mlhfht- 
ore boats or ships made and why are Uiey set aflbkt 
in the tank; river or mnriatore exoavated'sea 1 

My answer to this qaeStion is that men and womed 
Tanks oflbrmgs of artitflss, which sre dearest to theh* 
bsarta, to the goings stid goddesstroge wh om they 
an seeking to propt^tfi. Iheae hokts gc Mpk 'kts 
Asreet to the hearts of ftre vorehippefs because* 
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tbeir absentee kitumdit—tbe trulers—haye retoroed 
or are retain log home .in them. It a for the leason 
tbat these mioiatore boats or ships are preeaoted by 
way of thanks-offering to the go^eselioga Suo Duo 
or So Do or £'Mdidi • 

The eignificance of my fort^iog remark will folly 
appear if we ejumine aa ritual which ia 

performed in the Roman Catholic Choreh both in 
Europe and America. We find tbat^ whenever, 
Jtoman Catholic sailors fra aaved from ship-wreck or 
frap.h^ng drowned, in,t^e asa, thay make preeante 
^of boats (jn which they have been eaved ) by way of 
thank-offering to Virgin Mary, as will, appear .from the 
folio wing, instances whinbareoo record. 

While ttavalUog ip tbs regions watered by the 
Bivar Amazqp, the wsU-k do wp.naturalist Mr. W. 
Bates, F. S. came across the pnder-described 
ezaipple of the aforO'mepUoned ofiering qf a boat to 
Virgin He sayi:« 

^'The most importapt bnilding (id Para) waa the 
. chapel pf.onr ^^y of Hazvetb, which stood, oppprite 
oar place. The smot here anshTined was s great 
favpprjte with the orthodox Paraenfee,,who attd* 
.hutfd (0 her tbe|perfbnnpaoe,Qf many Diracles. I^e 
ipage .^ija .tobaaeep 00 ;the .a)Ur—a bandsome dt^ll 
c^bept four feat .high, wearing * ailrer crown and a 
g^pient pf silk studded with golden stars. Jji 

apd about the chapel were the offarisgs that had h^n 
made to hor, proofs ,of mi^lss which aha h^ 
formed. There ware models of ]ega,arina, breasts and 

th* Tmuifa «thk Otth intba faik-kWratMa d BongfcT 
by I>r. Dizi«h C^sdiaSaa B. A. Otlontta Mated by tba tTiu* 
vstity Ql Oslontte. i^MO. 
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so forth wbioh she had cured. But most curious of 
was a ship^s boat, deposited here hy the crew of 
a Portugttese vessel which had fowiderid^ a year or 
two before our arrival in a squall off Cayenne-, 
part of th^ having been saved in the boa^ ofter 
invoking the protection of the Saint here enshrined 
Aootber famous exaiuple of the aforsmantioDcd 
offenog (bg grateful sailors) of a boat (or rathar the 
mast of a boat) is that of the briek-and-mortar sails 
represeoting tbs mast of a square-rigged ship wbiob 
stands in the Mexico^s niraoles-workiog ebrioe of Our 
lisdy of Guadalope. This shrine is situated in a little 
village i\amdd Guadalupe at the foot of a hill some six 
miles from Mexioo. It is stated to have been erected 
Id 1531 A. D. at the core m and of the Virgin Mary 
who appeared successively in three visions to a 
Catholio Mesioan Indian named Joan Diego. At 
tbe pUoe where the Virgin Mary stated to have stood 
during the second vision, a spring gushed out of the 
earth aud exists to tbe present day in the shape of the 
holy well from tbe water of which every pilgrim to 
this shrine dri n ks. Dari ng the tbi rd vision, a rose* bush 
covered with innumerable blooming roses is said to 
have grown from tbe place where the Virgin stood. 
By the misacnloas infinenoe of the Virgin Mary, 
Jnau Diego's tilma or blanket was filled up with the 
blooming roees from the busb, and a picture of tbe 
Virgiu was imprinted in the centre of that tilma. 
Diego took these roses and the picture of the 
Virgin to the Roman Catholio Bishop of the Valley 

* Tide '*Tbo If&turalist on the lUver amesone” 67 Seorj 
WcUter fiaWe, F. B. S. Eoprint of tbe Uoftbiidged Loedoo 

lohn Uoiray, Albeco&rle 8 tnot, 1892 Page 29. 
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of Mexico, and reported to him tbe vi^ooa.he bad 
seen, and the cocnmand of the Tirgin for erecting » 
chapel on the hill above Gnadalope. Thia hn»ldjag 
was shortly afterwards erected. Men of ecicnce in 
Mexico and of other nations have examined the picture 
of tbe Virgin Mary imprinted on Diego's tUma. It haa 
been subjected to the closest acrariny by experts in 
painting, dyeing and embroidery. ReporU have been 
made on it by the repreeeotativee of many learned 
societies; and while all have i^eed that tbe picture is 
neither painted on tb© cloth nor woven into the teitn- 
re of the blanket, no one has been able to give sny eorb 
of explamatioa of its preeenoe. Tbe chapel remains the 
vltima thule of pilgrima Leading from the level of 
tbe village to the oreat of the bill (above Qaadalnpe) 
are two sets of stone-etep^ 48$ etepe to each st^r. way. 
These are walled in on rither side by high fianke 
of concrete on which have been marked thoneande 
and thouaande of namea of those who have 
made the pilgrimage/’ 

“Up these steps it was the coetom at one 
lime for tbe pilgrimi to go on bende end kn.ee 
ontii, by the tiree b»Jf the trevellers had ptowd 
to the chape] and down agMO. the stone, were 
gtoined a deep crimson from the woni knee, 
and torn palms. The l.te President Dias how- 

ever stopped tbe practjco.** 

“The hiUeide is covered with chapele and mono- 
menu ereoted dn.ing ti.6 past three hnudred ytors 
io gratefnl comnserocration of temporal Meawt^ 
received through the iotorceeslon of the Virgin. 

8 
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Th^ most curious, perJiapSt being that' known aa 
the stone sails of Guadlupe. This consists of square 
^eets of bricks and mortar, representing one mast 
of a square-rigged ship. Five grate/vl sailors, 
storm-tost on the Gulf of Mea^o, vowed this offer* 
ing to the Virgin of Guadalupe if she would save 
them. They were rescued and they kept their 
the great stone sails, whioh csre a land-mark for 
many bamg the result." * 

Lastly there remeune the questioD abont the 
crigin ol the cults of the two afore-mentioned 
goddeeelings to be dealt with aori dlsouseed. The 
meamagof the name Xhio** is somewhat doobtfol, 
**$uo*' means the *Tbe favourite one” while the 
aeoODd oognomea Duo means *The bated one.” 
8o the full name *‘iSuo Duo or "Sodo” means the 
goddessling who is at oaoe a favourics and a bated 
one/' We can realise the sigaifloanoe of the full 
Dame; if we regard the goddessling Suo Duo or 
fSodo as a favourite who bestows success and pros¬ 
perity, upon the tradeit and causes them to return 
home in safety; and we may look upn her aa the 
bated one if she inflicts upon the same traders 
ill-SQOoeas and ruin and causes their boat to capslse 
in the seas and rivers. 

The name Bhaduli means Hhe one who is 
worshipped in the month of Bh&dra(August-Septem* 
her)”. 

In any esse, the two names Duo" and 
‘*Bh{tdul^* are not to be found in the Vedas, the 


• Tide the artaole eotitled '‘Mszioo^ UiTsclo-Workios abrioe^' in 
the oalcatta daily StatesicaD of Sunday, the 5rd Ootobor 1936. 
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Fnr&Dafi and oth^r standard vorks oo Hioda my* 
ihoiogy. Tbec again, ws most take into consider* 
atioD the fact that it is the a omen theoselvea 
and not the Brahm&n^, who act as the prieetees* 
es in these odlta. Both ^eae facts shov, in an 
unmistak^le manner, that the orthodox Hindn 
Pantheon has not yet Uirown open its portals to 
admit these tvo goddeeslings into it and therefore 
both these onlte appear to be of non* Ary an origin. 

Now rises the farther qaestion: How did these 
two cults originate among the non-Aryan peoples 
of Lower Bengal? The answer to this qaestion is 
not far to seek. 

All the primitive peoples looked upon lowing 
water as a living being. 

In the oldest fragment of Hebrew song, a foan- 
tain ts addressed as a living being. The late 
Professor Robertson Smith bw stated that all Semi tie 
peoples, who regarded water, notably flowing water, 
as an ot^ect of revereooe and worship, looked 
QpoQ It not only as a dwelling place of spirits,bat 
itself also as a living being. Thie sort of idea 
appears to have prevailed among all prim! tire 
peoples and in all agee. And no wonder. For 
the primitive mind associated life with motion and 
if in rolling stone, and waving branch, it sees not 
merely the home and habit of Bjnrit, bat sjurit 
itself, bow much more so in tambliog oaCuaoh swirl- 
ing rapid and toaang sea, swallowing alike the 
victim and the offering, t 

t Tide ‘‘ADmuBO,! By Bdnid Qod. Loodoia Arcanald Oou- 
tahle wd Co. 1906 Pigs 83. 
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Following the same line of jurgumeot wo njay 
presume that the primitive non-Aryan people of 
Lower Bengal looked upon the aea and the river 
not only as the dwelling-plaoe of powerful water- 
spirits bat also aa the spirits themselves whom 
they dubbed with the name of Sue Dw and 
Bkudvli and whom they began to worship, beoauee 
they knew that it was they who had the power 
of conferring auccess or otherwise upon those 
peraone who did business in those great waters, 
and that it was they who could keep the latter 
in safety. * 


* An ebflli^i of thiB pftper was read bs^or« the Seotion 
Anthropology of the PifCo^tb AoDual Keeting of tbo Indian 
Sdenco Googioea held at Celcntta in Januaiy 1923. 


MISGEaAHEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. NOTE -ON A BffUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
COMMON IN THE N. SHAN STATES, 
BURMA. 

(Puhluhed vnth thcpermisticH •>{ the IKrtclor of tha 
Zoological Survty oj 

The moacftl iostratMoU of the Shao SUtoe 
Are perhftpe ee varied at those ia India; bat one 
tblag which etrikes ibe ceeoal observer is the 
oODparstive panciiy of iotrumeats in the 

fcraer coustry, their pisee bsiog taken by inetra* 
meats fiuhiooed cat of beoboo whioh ^ayi a very 
important part in the sooooaio fife of Shao people. 
Neit in importance to these are Us meteilic 
mnsioal intruineota 

The iotruveot referred to in thia note is a 
raodi6cation of the pipe oomoocoly seed by 
Snake^Cbarmers in India. The proaimal part 
cooeists of a dried gourd and a ehert tiny bamboo 
pipe wl^h is apfdied to the okootb in blowing. 
The broad distal end of tbs gourd hai a iMBtber 
of roQod apertorse varying from three to Sts 
into which tit as many perfectly ^lindrioal bamboos 
The main betthoo pipe ia the centre it geneAlIy 
thick and of a larger diameter thaa tbs rest. It 
beare on the front side a eerias of bokw aot 
exceeding seven on which the %• of tbe fiikgen 
are need Jn playing tbe lastnusent Ou the hank 
eide a* little above the levd of the tint ie a boU 
which is proseod by tbe Mi thomh. Tbe aeo»dgy 
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tubes bear no hoJes, hut their aides are cat off 
to varying diameters aod lengths, so that their 
distal portion is in the form of a ohaonel or 
gutter. At their lower extremity they are fastened 
to the mala pipe by stripe of bamboo. 

This introment is of several sisea, the volume 
of the gourd, the length, diameter, and number 
of bamboo pipes varying to some extent in relation 
to the intensity of sound desired. As a rule these 
instruments produce very soft mueioal notes whioh 
are often heard at ooniiderable distances in the 
open on still nights, The accessory pipes eoem to 
roodolate the musical notes. 

These iostraments seem to be more in favour 
with men than with women. I have seen them 

4 

on sale in some of the larger villages on market 
days which come off every 5fth day, They vary 
in price ff'om three or feur annas to a rupee or 
more according to the size and complexity of the 
instrument 

The gourd was cultivated in almost every village 
that I visited, and seems to be genorally used as 
drinking veeaels or aa a component part of this 
type of masioal iotrament. 


H, Sana Visa Rao, d» so. 


11 SOME WOMEN'S RITES IN SOOTH INDIA. 

This short paper ia ictdoded to give a brief 
aocount of some of the ceremonies performed by a 
portion of Sooth lodian woman. The purj>OBO of 
their performance is the general welfare of the 
family. It ia the desire to see that the members 
of her family should be healthy, wealthy and wise 
that inspires the Indiau mother to resort to suoh 
oeremoDiee as are caloulated, in her opinion and 
in the opinion of the commonity, to promote these 
ends. 

Odo of the more common rites may be thoa 
desoribed. Oo the twelfth day after the New 
or Full moon (known to Hindus as Dwadad day) 
the Hindu woman bathes, puts on fresh garments 
and cooks a meal. She worsbips her family deity 
aud then invites a married male friend to dinner. 
He bathes, puts on fresh oiotbes, disousaes the 
meal, and on rising Is presented with some fruits 
and a tumblerful of milk soup (pAyae). This ceremony 
is repeated on every similar ocoosion for a year. 

A second of the ritus is to preaent a female 
acqaaintanoe, merried, of course—unmarried girls or 
boys have no statu a—with a fresh flower first 
dedioatnd to a deity every day for a whole year. 
On the last day, the woman purides herself eere> 
monially nod iavites a woman of her scqaalntaaoe 
and after treating ber to a sumptuous feast, pre* 
sente her with a beautiful flower designed in gold. 

Instead of this, some women take it on them¬ 
selves the task of distnbuldng one lakb of saflroo 
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pieces (a coiDmoD root aeed for toilet purposes by 
Indian womeo) amoug their womeu frieuda. It is 
Dot necessAry to extend the distribution over a 
specific period of time, nor is there any limit to 
the Dumber of turmevio pieces a woman may 
receive. What is important Is the number of 
pieces cleared. The safiroD is cot given alone, it 
must be stated, bat is always accompanied by betel 
leaves (peculiar to the tropica) and areoa nuts. 

One ceremony involves the distribution of 
sixteen fraits of a kiod to a woman at a time. 
The next time the kind baa to be altered though 
the iiamber must be preserved. Thus sixteen 
kinds of fruit have to be given to women, there 
being no repetition in the recipiecU* list. 

A fifth kind of rite is known commonly as the 
Cbaturthi Vritam. It is first observed on the 
Vinayak Chaturtbi day (Be ill'god worship ) failing 
in the month of Sravan (Auguat-Septamberd* 
It ooDsists in feeding a member of tbe priestly 
class and presenting him with a small vessel full 
of a cemi-Bwest preparation (accounted the favonrite 
dish of the Belli-god) made of rioe^mcal, cocoanut 
and jaggery. The woman of the house in which 
this ceremony is performed, has to fast for somd 
time in tbe earlier part of.tbe day and to feed 
solely on tbe special praparation. She has to ho 
content with that one 'meal'—>if it. could be so 
called -for tbe day. On every chatwthi i fourth 
day after New or FrxW Moon) this ceremony .is 
performed.. 

Bather an unnsuai kind of ceremony is done 
in the case of rich and poor^pe< 4 >le alike, though 
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tbo grandenr of the presents involved depends on 
the family reeonrcee. Five things of a kind*— 
it may be any thing from grain to precious stooea^ 
are first oonsecrated; and after being offered to 
the family deity, fonr of the things are presented 
to fonr female ^nds. Tbe fifth is kept at (home. 
This ceremony ifl performed duly for one vhole 
year. Of course this rite is not very popolar 
among the people as it inrolves oonaderable ez- 
pendituie. 

Some women eondnet a oeremony every Friday. 
After a pnnfioatory batb. they worship the honse- 
bold deity. Five women are chosen and are 
presented with five frolte, one each. After tbe 
oeremooy a story if oMally narrated illnftrative 
of the untold benefiU, a woman may gab oonferred 
on her by the regfnlar obaervanee of the rite. 

Tbe moat common and popular rite ia the 
oiroum-ambulattoD of the pipal tree a hundred and 
eight times whan the New Uoon day bappeni to 
be a Monday. One hundred and eight things of 
a kind are offered to the tree, one being dedicated 
at the end of each circua-ambalation. The offerings 
include fruits, flowers, graioe, prsdous stones, oloths, 
ooiM, in fact anything that may catch peoplas' 
fancy. Though BUkinly a woman’s rite, men 
oooasionally have to do this rite (worship by 
proxy). Even if widowed, women perform this 
oeremooy till thw death. 

Sometimes a woman is observed to preeeot a 
friend with toilet rsqniutes every day for a yeari 
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The friend selected most be a married ^votDaQ, 
never a vridow. 

One fact to be noticed is tbat if a certain 
ceremony is once performed it must coorinue to 
be so oondncted till the total period which it is 
supposed to run is over. If there is a break in 
the continuity it has to be compensated for 
Bubseqaently. The regular observance showers 
cboiesst blesaiogs on a woman. That woman is to 
be pitied who has not at least one or two of 
these rites to perform. 


K. BALSSUBRAEUiUTAV, U. A. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS: 

The fifteenth annuel meeting of the Indian 
Soienoe Oongrees held ite eittiog at Calcntta in 
January 1938. A number of inCereetlng papere 
were reed in the Sectioa of Anthropology, oome 
of which are eommarlaed below 
2 , PrefiidentiQl Address on *‘Some Gaps in the 
Raeiol History of /ndia'—B t Db, R S, Qcha, of 
the Zoological Surrey of India. 

In hie preeidential address delivered before the 
Section of Anthropology on Thursday, the ^th of 
January, Dr. B. 8. Guba of the Zoological Snrrey 
of India mentioned the chief gaps in oar haow* 
ladgo of the raolal history of India. The anthro¬ 
pological work oaried on under Goverament iol^ative 
and also under private enterprise has been so long of 
the ‘eurvey’ kind or mainly a reconnaiesance only of 
the entire field of study. The works of Hiiley, 
Thurston and Waddel belong mostly to this 
category. The time has uow oome for close and 
more iatensire studies of the kind of the graat 
work of the Saraein brothers in Ceylon or of 
Rudolf Martio in the Malay Peameula for the 
problems brought to light by the turvey ate of 
great ooraplesity and cannot be solved exospt by 
deeper researobes. The most important of these 
problems so far as the living popolation are oon* 
oerned are in the opinion oi Dr. Quha fi>ur, 
namely,— 

(1) a thorough investigatloQ among tht 
aboriginal population of India to find nut if there 
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ftre tcdoea of a truly Negrito elemeut or uoi 
Eyidonoe on this ques^on is cooflictiog though 
thd prev^ing opioion does not seem to ihyour its 
esistenoe. 

(2) A settlezaent of the so^oalled ^Drayidian’ 
qneetion. The term ^Dravidian' is Hngnistio and 
inolades three distinct racial elements among its 
speakers» e. g. a Veddah'Aastrabid type, a dark 
Mediterranean type and a more or less mixed 
Alpine types The last is concentrated in the west 
up to ioogjtode 78 B and does not extend beyond 
latitude 12. It appears merely to be the sonthvard 
extension of the braohyoephalio race seen along the 
'western littoral of ludis up to Gazerat. In the 
opinion of Br. Gnha it ie an irttrasive element in 
Southern India and bat nothing to do with the 
race reaponsible for the iotroduotion of the Drayidlaa 
languages. On the present evidence an assoMion 
ie indicated between leptorhioy and the iodwence 
of Sanakritio onlture and language. In the absenee 
of conclusive archaeological evidence nothing more 
can be postulated than the probability that the 
Medlterrauean type is also an alien element which 
came with Sanskrit culture. If thia yisw i» 
finally borne out then the original rat^ type of 
the Dravidian people would come to be the 
yeddab'Australoid type as Kisley and Turner 
supposed. 

(3) The third problem to be investigated 
is how far the element dominant iu the Punjab 
and North-western India extends eastwards Does 
it really atop at the bouudariee of the Punjab as 
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Kia!e 7 aeanmed or tbe mam type in the United 
ProTiooes belong fundamentally to this oategoxy^ 
The somatio evidence ie not conoladve and further 
investigation is neoessary. 

(4) The fourth problem is the study of the 
distribution of the braohycephalio type in India. 
As already notioed it is present along the westam 
borders of India; but the questiou is, does it extend 
through Central India to Bengal 1 Tbe Mongolian 
origin of the dominant type in Bengal as attribut* 
ed by Bisley is in the opinion of Br. Guha 
entirely erroneous for the typical Mongolian 
obaraoters suoh as tbe presence of tbe epioanthio 
fold, absence of bodily hslr> do not occur in 
Bengal. Besides the Mongolian tribes bordering 
Bengal are not neoesisrity doliohocophalic. Both 
culturally and physically the Bengali braobyoephalio 
type is linked up with that of Bombay whose 
original migration probably dates back from some 
unrecorded racial migration of very early times. 

Finally from whatever sUnd'point it is 
approached neither tbe oorreot affiliation of tbe 
present inhabitants nor the proper reoonstruoUoa 
of tbe racial history of India is possible o&leas a 
thorough search is made for tbe rsmaiDe of ita 
prehistoric Inhabitants in the extensive arobaologi- 
cal sites seen throughout India. In the past^ 
research in Indian arobte^^ogy meant only tbe 
reading of iDsoriptions—skeletal materials were not 
sought for and when found by look vrm sot 
apparently wanted as no traces of tbe numerous human 
skeletons found in several sites can be found at 
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present i Wbat priceless documeats were thus 
destroyed it is needless to dilate upon. Fortu¬ 
nately tbe recent discoveries in the Indus Velley 
and ’^eir direct supervUion under the present 
Director ^Genei'a! of Arcbesology bodes well for 
the future .and there is no doubt that at least 
investigations in this important branch of our 
hnowledge would proceed on the proper soientido 
lines which will help gradually in the correct 
reoonetruction of the racial history of India. 

2. In a paper on *'Snn'ii>or$hip in Bengfoli 
Nurserp^Rhyme^*, Mb, Sarat Chanoba Mjtba, 
Calcutta, referred to many little acta which are 
performed by the people of Europe in the course 
of their daily lives, which are nothing but symboli¬ 
cal methods of worshipping the Sun'God. These 
methods are resorted to by tho performers thereof 
without their knowing ih The European prac¬ 
tices of passing tho bottle at table, of tucniog 
the orank of tbe butter*churn, beating eggs and 
sirring mixtures, from right to left in imitation 
of tbe sun's course are nothing bnt survivals of 
the naiversal custom of worshipping the Snn^Qod. 

Sun-worsbip still survives in the nursery 
rhymes of many peoples. Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra 
baa published in this paper translations of three 
Bengali Nureary*rhymes which are chanted by 
tbe little children in Lower Bengal on foggy and 
cloudy xnominga without knowing that they are there¬ 
by praying to the Sun*God and imploring 
him to come out of the sky and shine on the 
earth below, as they are veiy much in need of 
his vivifying influence. 
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2. 1 q A p&per on **A Lushai Kuli aliological m^th 

alout the King-Crou/'f^MiL Sarat Mitra, 

of Calcutta, said that the Lnahai Kukis who 
are a MoDgolold people liviog in the bill- 
tracts to the east of Assam believe that 
the eolipse of the eon takes place by xeaaon 
of the fact that a ghostly being called the 
Aich deyoora this great luminary» this being 
80 completely devoured that a great darkneea 
overshadowed the world, This iacident ie called 
by the Luabai Eukia the ‘'Thimzitig*'. During 
this terrible time a general transformation took 
place and men were tranaformod into beasts and 
birds. During this time also the Lushai Kuki chiefs 
who were fond of the long tail-feathers of the 
Kiug-Crow ater)i were metamorphosed 

Into this bird. This mticlogioal myth illusiratos that 
oardioal dootrine of the philosophy of the lower 
culture, according to which savages believe that 
beasts and birds can talk like human beiogs and 
human bsioge can readily obaage themselves into 
beasts and birds. Accordingly, the primitive Lushai 
Enkis believe in the interohangability of man and 
beasts, for they have invented a myth to the 
effect that in the course of the darkoees following 
the eclipse, the cbie& were readily metamorphoMd 
into Eiog-Crows, 

3. Id a paper on ‘A plea /or the protection of 
Ahorigines in lndia\ Ma. Aso&a OBArrmn, 
Calcutta, pointed ont that some of the aboriginal 
tribes in India, e. g. the Andamanese and the 
Todas are fast dying out It is neoeanry that 
steps are taken for %eir proteotioa and preserva' 
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tdon oa the lines of those taken in U. 8. A., 
Canada and Australia before it is too late. It is 
urged that a resolution rsqnesting the Government 
of India to take the necessary measures be 
passed by the Soieoce Congress. (This proposal 
was supported by Bai Babadnr Sarat Chandra Boy 
and Qoanimously passed). 

4. In a paper on ^Primitive Reli^n in Cliota- 
!^agpur‘y Rai BinADCR Sarat Chasdra Rot 
Ranohi, brought out the essential diiferenoas amid 
the general similarity of the religious systems of 
the hill-tribes of Ohota-Nagpur, by an analysis of 
the reli^ona ideas of some of the more important 
tribes. 

5. Id a paper on * Women*s place in the Fdk An of 
Bengal*, htaa. Santa Nao, Oaloutta., made an 
attempt to deeoribe and analyse the sigolBoanoe 
of various Atpmtl designa drawn by woman io 
some of the popular sooio-religious oeremonles of 
Bengal. 

6 . In a paper on 'Some modem painUd poiUry 
duigne from ihe neighbouring viUagee oj Mohenjo^ 
doro', of Fbo?. FArfaHAXAK Mitra» Calontta. said 
that some speoimeoe of tnodern pottery of the 
neighbouring villages of Mohenjo-daro that he 
vudted—though moi^pbologlcally diatinot^have simi¬ 
lar ornamental designs with those of amneot 
Mohenjo-daro showing the perpatoarion of the 
same teohnique np to the present day. 

7. In a paper on 'Theprinitioe races q/ the 
Andamanbaein^ Hb. B. B. Sjshcoua Sbwkll^ 
Oaloutta.4 md .that physioal ohanoters, by means 
nf mkieb ve dkcrimkuite hetiveen di^rent .human 
noes, as dmloped late in USb and mainly «t4he 
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onset of poberty. Recent staples lo mediolno have 
a^wn tbe importaoce in tbe development of the 
iodiTidnal of certain chemiaal eubstancee, either 
contained in food material or secreted by internal 
glands. A polyphjletic origin of genera and 
species in the animal world is now a recognised 
poaeibility and the se^e must equally bold good 
for man. Similarity of structure may, therefore, be 
doe to Moiilar babita or environ meat and not be 
evidence of consanguinity. AntbropologUU most 
study not only mankind bat bis surroondings on 
which food supply depends, and even the 
meteorology of the region occnpied. The Anda* 
man Sea basin joclndea the homes of three prim' 
itive races and is, therefore, a favourable looaiity for 
the prosecution of each researches. 

8 . In a paper On the cult of the Oodling 
Uuama Tkakura in the dietricl of Mymeneing in 
jSaslem Bengal, Mr. Sarit Chasdra Mit&a of 
Oaloutta pointed out that in the district of 
Mymeasingh in Eastern Bengal no married girls 
worship, during the spring, two godlings named 
Uuatna Thshura and Sasanta Rsya who appear to 
have baen originally tree«spirita immanent in the 
Hadamy Neem and B<tcl trees. These are wor* 
shipped by the girls standing at the foot of any 
one of the aforementioned trees and by making 
offerings of various kinds of spring^ffowers, blades 
of Durvsgrass, ucbasked paddy and little olods 
of earth. They ^ant a prayer formula while 
making these offerings. After floishing this pnja 
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they $iog two other sooga of which the texts and 
English traoslatioDS have been published in the 
peper. They worship these godlings for obtaioing 
the boon tbdt they roey get married to handsome 
huebands. 

The facts, that the girls perform the ^ja 
at the foot of the aforementioned trees, that 
no Brahman priests officiate in this worship> and 
that the names of the aforementioned godlings are 
not mentioned in any Hindu work on mythology, 
lend considerable plausibility to the theory that 
they were originally tree-spirits. 

The practice of offiering little olods of earth to 
these deities appear to have been borrowed from 
the Buddhists. 

9. In a paper on ^T/te women and the family 
in the Heroic Age\ Prov. N. K. SiDDHavra of 
Lucknow, said that soperficially speaking, neither 
the woman nor family ties seem to have oouoied 
for much in the Heroic Age. The general attitude 
towards women is Bomething like that of the 
Servian hero, >farko, os seen in hie treatment of 
the sister of Leka Kapetan, of the daughter of 
the Moorish Kiog and of the wife of Phillip the 
Mayzan Equally typical are the Cid'e perseoation 
of Dona Xlmena (Poema del Cid. VIZ) and 
Odysseus' instructions to Telemachos in the Odyssey 
XXII 438ff. Morever bonds of kinship seem to 
have been loosened in the Heroic Age and the 
heroic poems pre«oecQpied with deeds of valour 
have little to do with piotures of domestic life« 
Yet there are some materials lu the domaitio 
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episodes and iooidental pass^es throwing light on 
the statm of women and the atreogth or weakness 
of family ties, 

Bonds of kinship seem on the point of disinte- 
gratlon in the Heroic Age and there are too 
many instances of dotnestio efrife. This disinte¬ 
gration was probably due to transitional stage in 
kindred organisation, in tbs streogthenlDg of 
patnlioear relation ship as opposed to the mstri* 
linear. In the period immediately preceding the 
Heroic Age family ties were perhaps quite strong. 
In the Heroic Age itself, is India, as in other 
countries, ties of marnage were ^equeotly utilized 
for forming and oementlog military alliancee. 

The institution of marriage deserres detail^ 
study. Payment of a bride price was common, 
Payment of dowry to a daughter or son-in-law 
was not unknown. There are many in stances of 
marriage by mutual conseut, an important rariant 
of which was the Svayamvara. The pure iSvayam- 
tkzra is to be distioguished from tbs winning of a 
bride through a deed of prowese aa in the marri^e 
of Draupadi or or Penelope. This latter is 
also explained as the payment of a bride-prioe 
with prowess, and is not very different from 
another common method in the Heroic Age, 
marriage by forcible oapture as with Afjuna and 
tSui&odra or ffethin and Hildr. The bride bad 
generally to leave her own home and proceed to 
her hneband’s; but there are exceptions. Polygusy 
was qoite common and there are instanoea of 
polyandry and l^vlrate in the Sanskrit records, 
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LoTe*m«T3a|;e8 ware not unkaown and if tfie 
queen vas a fersef\]! womaD abe oonld manipalate 
pablio ai&dra to a great entent. The cuetom of 
SuiUe is mentioned in the Indian epics and was 
known in the West too. 

10. In a paper on Tigctri^a primUive 

tppe of Boat ttwd in £. Bengal. Mr. B. Prashad 
of Calcutta, reffered to a description published by 
bim in 1020 of a large earthen pot whidi is 
used as a boat in certain parts of Eastern BengaU 
The antbor gave an account of oertaln further 
observations obont this primitive but very interest* 
ing type of *^boaV’, and compared it with coracles, 
bulrush-rafts and goat and buOalo>ikin rafts which 
are used in other parts of India as substitutes 
for boats. 

*11. In ‘Not€S on an Indian oorrvmtnity ^nention- 
ed hy Pallas'.^ Mr. K. N. CBarrisjci, Calcutta, gave 
a description of an isolated group of Hindu traders 
settled in Rnsslan Asiatic territory during the 
latter part of the eighteeuth century. 

12 . In a ^Nole on a rectnt instance of human 
9aenfic€ fitr discovering hidden treasure’, Mr. Ssrat 
O nANDEa Mnaa, Calcutta, said:—There is Durrsnt 
in many coontiiea tbrougbont the world a wide¬ 
spread belief that avarioious and miserly persons 
who accumulate great hordes of wealth during 
their life-time, cannot take away their tbonghti 
from their riches even after their death. They 
therefore assume the shape of monstrous snakes 
and guard their treasures bidden under the earth, 
^hen disgusted with their life as snake-guardians 
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of tratare^re, thej uk Bomo coretDoa p«rK>D to 
tftka posMesioit of the hidden boMares by sacrifi- 
olng to them enme ono of their deareet kinsmett 
The ]>er7a]eoce of bue belief in India bu raoei?od 
a etriking illaetratioD from a recent case vbioh bee 
cropped np in the Kizam’s Dominion. A rich 
woman, named Radbama of Tillage YeWmner, kid* 
napped a child and eacrifioed it to find ont a 
bidden treeanre. 

13 In a paper headed S^me obtervatums on 
the physical /eatitres of the BrahwOf Pbof. 
PaKCBiNiK Mitra, CaloQtta» analysed a few meuure' 
menu of the Brabnis and eoooladed that the Brahui 
physical type is not a hom^ieaeoaa one bat com* 
prises at least two gronps doe possibly to 
admixture similar to the btoad*headed aod 
tong*headed, fine-nosed, light-skioned, peoples of 
the Paojab and Sind sod qoite dissimilar to the 
Dravidiao physical type of the south thoi^h 
epeaking a DravidtaD Uugnsge. 

14 . Id a paper on *Th$ freg w IfoTth 
rtUn-compeUing Hr. Sarat Cbariuu ktoat, 

Calcottss said 9?be iVog pl^s, an impoctant 
pert in the r^-compsUing rites pnioriDed by 
many races all orer the world. Sir J. G; Praser 
aocoQDts for this by formnlating the theory that 
these peoples believe the frogs to be oeatadiaas 
of rats. Bat Mr. Sarat Chandra Mkra says, that 
this theory is not a^licable to tha rainoomp^- 
log rites performed by the Hindu of Korlhera 
India. Theee Hbdm believe Indra to be toe 
raio-god and that the frogs are his mynnidons. 
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If the app&arano6 of the frogs duriog the r^os is 
travestied by throwing jugs of water oontaining 
frogs into neigh boors’ court-yards the rain-god is 
pleased and sends down oopioas rain or if the 
frog is tortured the rain-god feels pity for his 
favourite’s sufferrings and so far relents that he 
sends down copious rain. But the most carious 
rite is marriage 0 / which is performed 

in Assam, the root idea lying at the basis of 
this rite is that the god becomes very much 
pleased with the performers of tins rite because 
by the marriage of his favourites they will increase 
and rnultiply. As a sign of his favour the god 
causes ortpious rain to fall 

15. In a paper *'On anaeMoffical mylAai/oui 
the OMen-backed JVood-pecker, the Indian Spotted 
Woodj)echer and other ^oies'\ Ma. S&rat Chaudrs’ 
Mitba, Calcutta said The Golden-backed Wood¬ 
pecker fBraohyptemus aurantiusj, the Indian Spotted 
Woodpecker (Btous macnj and other species of 
woodpecker derive their names from their habit of 
tapping the tranks of trees with their bills. There 
Is ourrent in several parts of Bengal a myth which 
accounts for tha origin of this habit and which has 
been pnbliehod and fully disoussed in this paper. 
The main inoldents of the myth are that a hungry 
and thirsty asoetio asked an old woman for food 
and drink of water whioh she truculently refused to 
give him. On this the angry ascetic cursed her 
with a curse that thsnoeforth she would have to 
seek her food in the holes and orevioes of the tracks of 
trees and to qoenoh her thirst by drinking rain-, 
water only. As soon as this curse was' pronounced 
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she was metamorphosed into a ^?oodpeoker. It has 
been compared with another myth which is ourreot in 
Fcaace aod in wbioh it is stated that, at the time 
of creation of the world, the task of excavating the 
seas, lakes, and rivers was entrusted to the wood¬ 
pecker bat it was refused. Hence a similar corse 
waa pronounced upon it. 

16. Id a paper the evlts of the maritime 
dUUes in Lower Bengal ’’ Mr. Sarat CHAifnaaMiTRA, 
Calcutta, said that in Buddhist tiroes, Hiodo and 
Buddhist merchants used to undertake long sea* 
voyages for trading purposes, became weatbly and 
attained high social status. For ensuring the safety 
of themselves aud of their personal staff aod for 
obtaining sneoess in their commercial enterprises 
the Hindu xaerchanta used to worship the run* 
god Indra aud Manasiy the Goddess of aoakos* 
For the same purpose aod for eosurieg the safe 
return home of their merchant*kIoscaen their 
women-fblk used to worship two goddessliogs—one 
named iSuo Duo or iSodo and the other named 
BkadvXi. The cult-rites performed in adoration oi 
them have been described and fully disouaaed 
in this paper. 

One notable feature of these cnlt-rites is that 
the celebrants set afloat in tanks, rivers or mloia« 
ture excavated seas, miuidtnre flower-decked and 
illuminated boats made of the fleaby epathe of 
the plantain tree as votive ofleriogs. 

Both these cults appear to be of non •Aryan 
origin. The primitive non-Aryan people of Lower 
Bengal looked upon tiis seas aod rivers not ooly 
as the dwelling place of powerfd watec-splriist hut 
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also as tha spirits tbsmselTSs whom they named 
Sodo and Bhadidi, because they had the power of 
keeping the absent traders in safety. 

17. In on a rite for propitiating the tiger 

deitg tri the district of Mi/mensingh tn Eastern 
Bengal^ Mr. Qsuv Chai^dra Mitra, Calcutta, gave 
the text and English trasladon of a Bengali song 
or hymn wbioh is chanted by the womenfolk in 
the dretriot of Myrnensingb in Eastern Bengal on 
the night of the day fixed for worshipping SMikctf 
the Indian God of ’^ar. The worship is held on 
the last day of the Bengali month of KaHika 
(Ootober*No7ember) when the weather begins to 
be cold, From the eTidenoe of this song. Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Mitra infers that, in ancient times 
Myrnensiogb was full of forests which were haunted 
by numerous ferooions tigers which committed 
terrible havoc on the people and their live-stock. 
For appeasing the tiger*deit/s wrath and for 
putting a check to his depredations the people 
began to worship him towards the close of Ksrtika>. 
On the ofloasioQ of this Puja the afore-mentioned 
hymos used to be chanted. In course of time 
the worship fell into desuetude but the singing 
of the songs has oontinned to present day. 

18. In a '^oU Oft Bog-toorship in the Hazari' 
hagh district in Chota i^agpur\ Ma. 6a rat CaAiiDRA 
Mitra, Calcutta, said Lugu is a goddessling 
who is much adored and prayed to by the 
Eolarlan peoples iacjuding the Moodss, the Santale, 
ihe Kharwars and the Birhors, who inhabit the 
djiatuot Hasaribagh< She roeides on Lugn UiU 
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with her array of Bin or warriors of whom the 
ieadec is Tulsi Sir. During the period from 1000 
to 1920 there occurred in the district of Ha«iri* 
bagh eight eases in which Bir is said to 

hare Uken possession of dogs and thereby caused 
these beasts to be worshipped by the aborigioai 
peoples of the district. Vermilion marks were 
made on the foreheads of these beasts and garlands 
of flowers or coloured threads were placed round 
their necks. They were escorted from village to 
vilUgo by drummers and retinues and ultimately 
led to Lugu Hill where the god ling is said to 
have loft them. 

hfr. 8arat Chandra Mitra is of the opinion 
that the afore •mentioned instance of the dog- 
worship has originated in the animistio belief of 
the aboriginal peoples of the Hasarlbagh District. 

19. In a Note on a No Folk'tale of ike 
Wicked Queen's Type\ Ma. Sahat Cbasdba Mitra, 
Calcutta, described and diaoussed the root-idea 
which lice at the basis of the practice of women 
eating fruits and other things for tbe purpose of 
procuring children and gave examples of this 
practice from llo and San tali folk-talea Savages 
look upon conception and birth with awe as being 
things not understood. They are attributed to 
causes different from human and often super-human 
which operate on tbe woman, wbo is the agent 
of birth. Tbe man’s relation with concep^on and 
birth is disregarded and these are ascribed to all 
sorts of causes alien from humanity such as dab, 
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p)aDt6 and even atones. Keoce arise the practices 
adopted hy women all over the world for obtain- 
ing children, euch as eating fruits, roots, aeede 
and so forth. 

20. In a, paper ‘On © Urd^myth from tlic 
district oj Tippera in Ecutcm Ben^ciT, Mr. Sauat 
CHiNORA MitRA, Oalcntta, said There is current, 
in the district of Tippera in Eastern Bengal, a 
bird>mytb, of which the main incidents are as 
follows r— 

When the herobe^s younger sister is swinging 
from a tree on the bank of a streamlet, the 
heroine gives her euch a push that the former 
falle down into the water below and is swallowed 
by a buge Bodl-fish (WallctgO’aUu) lying there. 
On returning home the heroine gives her parents 
an unsatisfactory explanation about her younger 
sleter's Doo-appearance. The next day the mother 
discovers the younger slater living in the fiah’e 
belly and rescues her therefrom. Looming from 
her about the heroine's wickedness the parents 
punish the heroine by ahuttlog her up in a pig* 
sty. Being disgusted with tbe cruel punishment 
meted out to her she borrows eotne feathers from 
the i/f7oya-birds and 6xing them on to her arms 
hies away with those birds. 

'This myth has been compared with a similar 
one current among the Garos of Assam. But 
Mr. Mitra thinks that these two have been evolv¬ 
ed iDdependeotly .of each other. 

2l. In a paper “On on aeticlogical mytkahoiit 
tht MyAt-JZowenng Mb. Sab at Chandra 

Mitra, Calcutta, dlsccsssed a myth about the 
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dvolotion of ibo Night-Flowenog jAsnuoc (Sffetan' 
thes ar^OTtristifi). The daoghUr of King Parisatic 
is wooed by the San aad sabseqaentlj deserted 
by the latter basely. In a fit of deeper she 
committed suicide and was bant on a faneral pyis. 
From her ashes sprang the Night-Flowering 
Jasmine. The root-idea lying at the basis of this 
myth is the savage belief that souls of dead men 
and, for the matter of that, the different parts 
of the bodies of dead persons may grow op into 
trees^ or blossom forth as fioweia. This conoeption 
is common in folk-lore and in poetry. Based on 
this belief is the pretty poetical concept of flowers 
springing np from the graves er ashes of dead 
lovers. 

22. In **An oeHolc^ical m^k ahout tfu Indian 
hlack-headed Orich,” Ala. SaaiT CHANnaA Mitra, 
Calcutta, discussed a myth from Eastern Bengal 
aocDuntlng for the origin of the yellow pin mage 
and the black-headed wings and tail of the Indian 
black-beaded Oriole (Oriolw r^elanac^ph<Ut^s}. The 
main incidents of this myth are that a mother- 
in-law having repeatedly tried in vcdn to cook for 
her son-ia-law a pulse soup of the rig^t yellow 
colour, in a fit of despondency, broke upon her 
own head the soot-begrimed earthen pot contaia 
ing the yellow pulse-soop. The yellow tormerio 
paste in the soap stained her body yellow wd 
the soot IQ the earthen pot stained her head and 
lower Hm1» \AAck. The benign goda Mi the 
ooinpaasioQ for her {utiable condition and meta- 
morphoaed her into the afon-menUoned bird, 
whereupw she fiev away. 
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This myth has beezi comp&vsd with another 
variant from the Btetrlob of Faridpur in Eastero 
Bengal. 

23. In a paper ‘‘On a Zushai Kuki atidogical 
about the JungU BabhUr,” Mr. SiaaT Chanora 

Mitra, Calootta, said :~The Lushai Kukia are a 
Mongoloid people who lire in the I’ookey fastoee* 
sea of the bill tracts to the east of Aeeam. 
There ia prevalent among them an in teres tiog myth 
which accounts for the evolution of the Jongle 
Babbler fOraiei'oj^us canoi'iis Linn./ These people 
believe and state that, on one occasion, a ghostly 
being called hy them the Awk so completely 
devoured the aun that a great darknsaa over- 
ahadowed the word. This ia called by them the 
“Tkimtin^', All sorts of wonderful tcansformatioDs 
took place during this time. Those men who with 
white turbans on their heads were going to their 
hill side onltivalion were transformed into Jungle 
Babblers. Mr. S. C. Mitra is^f opinion that this myth 
strikingly illustrates the cardinal doctrine of the 
Philosophy of the Lower Culture, that there is 
DO distinction between men and beast, and that, 
th*9 savage mind is quite unconscious of the line 
of difference that exists between these two great 
divisions of the created beings. 

24. In on the Behari myth ah&ut the 

Indian Hou9&-Ci‘ow"y Ml. Sarat Chaj^dra Mitra, 
Calcutta, sAid :^In a previous paper, it has been 
shown that ounslderable animoeiby exists between 
the India hOQ8e*crow (Oenvus spendene) and the 
domeslic cat. It ofteo takes pla« that while the 
pat is feeding upou some food, the house'Crow will 
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come and pall at his tail. The primitive myth- 
maher.of Sibar has accoaoted for this eomity by 
inventlDg a myth to the effect that the ladiai^ 
boiise*crnw8 were coce palki-bearere, that the cat 
was a Rani who bad hired the former’s palki but 
had cot paid the hire to the former and that it 
is for this reason that the former dun the latter 
for the pay meat of the overdue hire by polling 
at the latter's tail. 

Recent eeqainea have ahowa that similar ani> 
inosity esista between the hoose^crow os the one 
hand and the dog and the kite on the other. 
Bat Mr. S. C. Mitra is not aware whether there 
is current in any part of lodia an mtiologioa! myth 
similar to the Bebari one, which acoonuta for 
the enmity between these creatures. He therefore 
suggests the search for any such myth. 

25. In *'NoUs m tree^ulu in lAa disirict of 
Patna in Sont^i Bihaf*, Hs. SanaTCiusmia Hitra, 
CalcotU, smd : —Tho worship of a small mound ot 
clay etaadiog at the foot of a Pipal tree (Ficus 
religiosa) which was witnessed by hir. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra at Patna on the 5th October, 1927, 
baa been described in this paper. The author 
thinks that the godling Barham^ who is ayrobedie' 
ed by the monnd of clay, was originally a tree- 
spirit dwelling in the Pipe! tree atandiog dose by. 
The ingredients used in tbs worship of this godling 
and the modus operandt of this worship have also 
been deawibed. Tbo worship is performed by 
persons desirous of having tbsir heart’s desires 
fold lied. The meat corioos affsriogs tbat sre used 
IQ the worebip of U»» godtiog are sacred thread 
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(Janao) mnds of jute Bbre and gaoja. For reasons 
stated m detail io the paper ^r. S. C. Mitra is of 
opinion that this cult is of aborigioal origin. 

2G. In a paper on "Zau^ oj eugonirs and iJte 
xn&tilution of mamags amongst Hindus''-. Mr. S. 
S. Mehu, Bom bay» said Eugenics is the science 
of Race-Culture. It is easy to see that tbe 
agriouUurisb aims at the i&proveuent of his com: 
and the eugenist in a similar way aims ab the 
improvement of the human race. The main object 
of the Hgricuiturist is to produce the best kind 
of corn and that of the eugenist Is to produce 
the best species of mankind, meaning to say men, 
who couid be both sound in body and sonnd in 
mind. He tries to exam In e, regulate and reform 
AS well as improve in reforming everything per* 
tainiog to man such as his form, bis colour, 
his habits and bis performances i. o., per¬ 
taining to mau as an individual as well as a 
speclos in the kingdom of nature. And although 
man is the highest and most important of the 
known living creatures on tbe earth, yet very 
little attention is reported to have been paid to 
this important branch of study, till our eyes were 
opened to the various ways in which most of the 
leading priaoiples of eugenics were shown to have 
been applied in practice by Hindn Legislators. 
The Vedic times, the Epic age and the rationalistic 
period all tend to ehoiv bow the principles of this 
asefni soienoe were observed csremooiously the 
Hindus in ancient timee,, who have handed down the 
tradition to the generations of the civilised 20 th 
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ceotary* when science in all the brancUee is 
m&king rapid strides, io order to cope with the 
varying seeds and osigeoeies of tho hour. 

The whole Hindu Sodety was then based on 
the laws of heredity. The legisUtioD, too, proceeded 
on the line of believing that tJie seed imparts not 
only the physical bnt even the iotelleotnal and 
n^oral qualities of parents to their progeny; and 
that inherited proclivities were perfected by practico, 
aod iograiaed in the coming generations. Castes 
were originally meant to be marriage groups; and 
as such they were intended to carry on the same 
profession by marrying among themselves. Thus 
the threads of different professions were carried 
00 unbroken. For instance, the Hrahman woold 
choose, under normal conditions his spouse from 
the castes to which be belonged ; and his children 
would briog to perfecdon the same voeadon for 
which be was trained \ a man of warlike punnits 
would do so is bis own caste; and similarly abo^ 
a trader too in his .own caste. Castes, however, 
were not a small group; and notwithstaodiog 
this, there was a , fear of inbreeding proving a 
source of weak progeny by the law of heredity. 
To word off this evil effect, mariiagea among 
**Sapindas'\ i. e., the issues of the same feva- 
fathers were prevented; and among higher claasae, 
marriages among ^'Sagoiro^' were |wohdbited, L e.< 
among the descendants of tbs same lU^; and 
among stiil higher cUsa Brahmins, the same were 
bsumed as occorriog among tbs deaesndanta of foiB 
Gotras vi&, Urst of tbs groom's father; of has 
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mother’s father; of the father of bis mother’s 
mother and of the father of bis father’s mother. 

On the other haod it will be seen from 
namecous instances that new blood was imported 
from distant placea Evidence is not wantiog to 
show that Hindu Eings married the daughters of 
Greek Kings; some of them married the daughters 
of Patala Loka, i. e„ the iohabitaota of Peru, 
I^exioo and such other places; and marriages bet¬ 
ween Indians on the one band and Nepalese, 
Tibetans, Kabulis and Persians were of frequent 
occnrrencQ. Kaikeyi, one .of the queens of King 
Dasbarathe, was the daughter of the King of 
Kabul. Instances could be multiplied from the 
Ramayana and the Mabahharata as well as from 
the great writings of Kalidas, the poet of poets. 

27. In a paper on '^Indian and Roman mar- 
na^e ceremonies C(mpartd‘\ Ma. S. S. Mshta, 
Bombay, eaid :—Since the commencement of civi¬ 
lization, the Hindoos have oonsidered marriage as 
a unifying act for lifetime, and the restraint of 
chastity came to be put on *the sexual desire of ' 
the married couple. Aooording to Spencer, in tbo 
primitive stage, in the west, man had no marriage 
ioatitutloD and the sexual union was a matter of 
passing desire free from all permanent obligatious, 

In the epic period’ of Indian-Aryan civilization, 
propagation of race was a predominant idea and a 
woman could be permitted to have children begotten 
in lieu by the best specimens of the raoe, as 
required by the principles of eugeoics. Marriage 
Is a sort of limitation imposed upon sexual 
relations. 
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According to Pro£ W. 6, UcD&tiidl» a romur 
union was a marriage of conTenienoe, bo that, tbe 
the bride and the bridegroom bad to depend npon 
a poet'Qiarital propioqoity to develop a love that 
precedes atoencan marriagee. The reman uiarrige 
had three irome: (i) the Coa&treale vedding, ao 
called becanae the couple ate together a cake of 
Spelt for a sacred offering to Jupiter: (ii) the 
mamaga effected by a BetiUoos sale of tbe bride 
to tbe bridegroom in the preaenoe of 5 wTtseesee» 
and of a person who held a pair of ecalee; (lii) 
the marriage that demaaded a year of uninterrupt 
ad Itvii^ tether. There was no bethrathal asaog 
the early Botoana. Among tbe Italime is an 
auMrioan city, bethrotfaal la p or e l y a parental 
affisir, the girl not even knoering vbao -ibe irae 
to marry. Tbe maiden wore an iron Hog on the 
third finger of left band from vrbieb it evaa 
believed a nerve ran straight to her heart The 
Indian Aryaoa believed the left part of a monan’a 
body hdne than the right ride and tbe third 
finger to be mere emted to the growth af lave. 
Ae regards tbe age of the co up le among the amly 
Bocnaos^ a girl could marry at 12 and a boy at 
14. A ban ia laid oo Tnaeday and Friday for 
marriage. A Btriking eimilarity eaiite aa regards 
<1) parental accord; (2) consent of the man^g 
couple, (t) joiniog ci right bands before witnevee, 
(4) eaoorting the bride to her haebaod^ (4aoa m 
prooaarioQf (5) tbe groom dividing tbe giri’a hair 
into ala treeaea, vberaaa among the Hindoa the 
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hair is diTldad into three tres&eB; (6) the bride 
wearing a garland of flowers during matrimony; 
(7) initial marriage ceremonies which are performed 
at the boose of the bride’s father; (3) a profes* 
sional diviner (astrologer) aacertaining the omens; 
(9) a matron friend cf the bride clasping the 
coople’d right bands; (10) the ceremony performed 
when the evening star rose. The true idea of 
marriage is the union of souls for upUfting the 
conditions of the ooQplea towards their mutual 
spiritoal advancement. 

23. In a paper on Exogamy among the Mala- 
A^ons of Tramnoord*. Mh. L. A. Kbishma Iyib, 
Culcntta, pointed ont that the Social organisation 
of the Mala^Aryane is built on the foundations 
of esogamy. The tribe is divided into 6 olans. 
Members of the same olan stand in the relation 
of brother and sister, and it would be incestuous 
to marry within the same clan. According to 
Westermaroh, exogamous rules are regarded as 
social survivals from very remote times and the 
underlying idea is to keep the home free from 
inesatuoua intercourse. 

29. Id a paper on ^Anthropometry of the 
Eanikan of Travancord\ Ma. L. A. Kaishna Iybb, 
Calontta, said Anthropometry as a test of race 
stands much discredited in the eyes of many 
eminent anthropologists. There are at the same 
Ume ardent supporters who rely on the absolute 
cert^ty of the nasal and cephalic indices, of 
hair, and oolour as permanent tests of racial 
distinction. 
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ColligooQ formoktds the tbeorj that, m a gives 
race, leptorbioj ie is direct relatioo to etature. 
The more it ia raised, the k>Dger the sose. The 
lower the eUtnre, the more the oose tends toward 
mesorbisy. The nasal index of ibe jangle Kasi* 
bars is foosd to be higher than that of the 
domesticated £asikars of the pluns. This cbange 
ia a result of conUot metamorphosis. 

20. In a paper on 'tSjrmho/ic tacrific^ cj couw 
and huffdloii among ceruxin Rat 

BAHasiTB Hi&alil, Jsbbelpore, referred to costoms 
of Srtmftll Brftbmass» kildog a symbolic bafialo, 
Ealashi BrAbmaos killiDg a cow and other Brab- 
mans saoridciDg pigs. The details eho.w these to 
be relics of bomao saorificee, for which a sister’s 
eon from amoDgat the relatives was apparently the 
best available victim. 

81 . Id a paper on '*7Vo iypoz o) oodontary ^amu 

m ifn'ru^ <?erh)Mr’, Pao>. H. C. Die* 
Gam, Celeutta, described two types of gainer 
Coe of them—ie a type of Uger^play 
aod the other—Men*bain it a type of game with 
two kinds of pieoee the movement of which is 
regolated by the throw of 4 piecee of oowriee. 

82 . In *A ihori account oj Tf^ Iniemational 
Confortncc of Anthrcrpdogy at Am»tcrdam*\ Da. 
J. H. Hottov, Nage Hills, who represented India 
at the InternatioDa] Gonfererooe of Anthropology 
wbioh took ptsoe reoeotly at Amsterdam, gave 
the members of the Indian Soienoe CcttgreM an 
idea of the main things done in this Confereooe. 


INDIAN STHNODOG? IN CUSKfiNt 
PESiODICAl LlXSBAtUfiE. 

Is the Daoember (1^7) oatiiber of Afan, 
Mr. A. M. Hoosrt writes e note od "Are Saveges' 
CastOTB'betTDd t* aod ohalleeges the eotnmoQ aoppon- 
tSoa that saragss are slaTsa of costom to a ^ graater 
degree tbaa the White Mao. Mr. Hoeart's long* 
Meidecce (a tiie Pacific acd daii 5 ' iaAercoorse 
with the people, speeially children, has inpressed 
epoQ him the thmDees of their customary li& 
ae oompared with the estraordiDay ooffiplevity and 
perreeirockess of the white mao^a 

1q the Jmmal of th^ Aiiiitie iSoae^ of Beng<d 
(t^. XXH, 192$, DO. 5) mued January, 1926, 
Mr. J. P. Hills, 1. 0. d. gives 29 Folk SUmes of 
ih% Lhoia Fagat with traoslations io Eogltsh. Iq 
the conoiodifig nuoher for 19S$ of the same 

Journal (issa^ in March, 1926) Mr. K. M, 

Chstterjee deeoribee esrtara "ifamoye Customs in 
Penned", and Dt*. J. H. Hutton, C. 1. 1. G. S. 

deeeribee *i6bma MegaiMo Work in thfi Jaintia 
HiUi' with ioteresting illmtratiooa^ aud Mr. IK 
N. Majnsdar, M. A., P. R. 8. writee a note on 
*Ths £ifo$Uol Brsaith of Some Sos of Koihan'. 

In the Quart^y Jownal of the Mydtic jSoc^ 
for January 1928, M. L, Eriahoa Iyer, M. A. 
oootributee *'A ^^simirary Note on the HiUf 

Pandarmns of- Trttvanoor^ and a paper cm 

*ArUhropome(ry' of the Kisnikws of Travanoor^ \ 
and Prcpf. Ssrat Chandra Mitra, M. A., B. L 
oontiunes bis *'St!tdieein Bmi-MytK'. 
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la the Vitoa^Bharati for Jenoerj, 

ld28j Prof. Kahiii 3£oheD Sm givea* an account 
of the Dadi^wUhi sect in an article headed, 
*'Dadu*s Brahma Society. 

la the March (1928) number of the Indian 
Eislorical Quarterly, Mr. Umeah Chandra Bhatta^ 
chazjee, M. A. contribntea au article on ^'Upaniehad* 
wata*' in wUch he givec an aeoouot of the 
aaeremeotal loitiatioD to the study of the UpanUh* 
ad» in Ancient India, la the same issue of the 
Journal, Mr. Katnta Prasad Jain oontributes ou 
article on *'Marria(fe in Jain LiUralurt. 

In tbs Coemcpclitan (Calcutta) for January, 
1928, Dr. Arthur R S. Roy. Fh. D., D. Lite, 
contributea au article on **Myfieri9t 0 / S^uth 
Indian Temp^". 
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Tbe Arunta ; A Study of a Stone Age 
People.— By BaXdmn Spenoer F. J. 

QilUn. (LondoTi MaomiUon, iBi7) S voU. PP, I— 
XXVIII•{‘646. Price SOS. Net. 

In these volumee from the pen of the t^po 
foremost authorities on the ethoologp of the 
Australian tribes, \7e have an exhaustive and 
ill am in at ing aooonnt of one of tbe largest end 
moat inierestiog of tbe tribes of Ceatral Australia. 
The authors, ^sho had exceptional faeilities and 
equipment for an intensive study of the tribe, had 
familiarised ue in their previous work on *'The 
Native Tribee of Centred Aaeiredia'' with most 
of the esseDtial features of Arunta life aod men* 
tality, Buob as, for example, their interesting 
theory of conoeption, their beliefs regarding tbe 
Alcheringa {described in the present volumes by 
the more correct term Alckera) and tbe Chmnga 
and tbe peculiar intioAfuma (called iu the present 
volnmes by the more correct name of Mbanhiuma) 
oeremonies. Their previous Account of the tribe has 
DOW been cocaiderably amplified and mostly rewritten 
IQ the light of further iovestigationa by tbe 
accomplished authors. Tbe most inierestiog new 
malerial presented in tbe preseot enlarged edition 
is coDoerued with the belief in the eplitting of 
both the original Churinga and Kunina or spirit, 
the first to give rise to two CAnnnya, one 
aasociatdd with a male, the other with a female 
spirit; tbe second to give rise to a new JCunina 
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wbicli undergoes reiucaruadon, and its double, the 
Arumhurtn^ vbich remaios unchanged and 
ia everlastiug. The complicated aobject -of terms 
of relationship has been rewritten in the light 
of fresh reeearcbes vbich bsTS revealed the 
existence of farther restriotioDS io regard to 
marriage than had prevloosly been suspected, and 
which Sir Baldwio Spencer thinks, ‘‘may possibly 
throw some light on the early development and 
recognition of the ^miJy u now known to us, 
out of a wider relationship”. These volumes will 
be eagerly welcomed by ell students of Aotbrc* 
pology. 


Th^ Kiwai Papuans of Britlah New Guinea. 
By Gunnar XandCman, Ph, D, toith an Introduc¬ 
tion by A. 0. ffaddon^ Sc. Z)., if. A.» F. R. 8. 
(London: IdacmiUan, 2697} Price SO S. Net. 

Id this most interesting volume we have for 
the 6rst time an antboritative account of the 
Kiwai Papuans of British New Qainea. As a 
result of two years of Intensive research among 
the •speak log peoplee in the Western Divisioo 
of British Ooinea, the author has supplied ns 
with a mine of valuable informadoo and pUosd 
all anthropolf^sU io his debt. The book is 
divided mto thirty chapters under following 
headings,~ I. Country and People; II. Houses; 

. III. Ethnography; IV. Astronomy, Time^oula' 
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tioo and Meteorology; Y. Agriculture; TI. Huntiog; 

VII. The Harpooning of Dogong and Turtle; 

VIII. Piebing; IX. Warfare; X. Social Oi^aDizatioo 
and lotercoursa f XI. Totem lem ; XII. Proprety ; 
XIII. Traffic aud Coroloerce; XIV. Ideas regard!og 
the Auatotpy of the Huroau Body and Illness; 
XV. Birth; XVI Puberty; XVII. Courtehip and 
Marriage; XVIJI. Death aud Burial; XlX.Ideas 
regarding the Soul ; XX. The Spirits of the 
Dead; XXI. Mythical Beings; XXII. Blade Magic 
and Sorcerers; XXIII. The ifdrtdmu or Great 
Pantoroime Ceremony ; XXIV. The Mogtent or 
Life‘Giving CeiemoDy ; XXV. The Mimia or 
Fire-Ceremony oi the Stone or Wooden Imagee; 
XXVI. The (?flera or Ceremony of the Fertility 
Tree; XXVII. The Nigori or Turtle Ceremony 
XXVIII Minor Festivities aud Dances; XXIX. 
Folk-lore; XXX. Children's QaBSs; XXXI. Ideas 
regarding Animals end Plants; XXXII. Aritb- 
roetic, Gesture-Language, SigneJs and Symbols; 
XXXI11. Tbs Pidgio-English of the Eivsua. 

The book is supplied with an exhaustive Index 
and numerous illustratious and a map. Dr. Haddon’a 
appreciative and illurainatiDg lotrodaction adds 
considerably to the value of the book. 


AdTenture: The Faith of Science and the 
ScieAceof Faith. (London MaornHiant dOo, I0t7) 
PP. X11^SA7. Price 7 s. 6d*ftAt. 

rXhe book eoasists of six essays of absorbiug 
Mmait'hmdod as follows; The Dgnamic of iSoenee, 
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by Alcsao^cr S. Rase), M. C., H, A., D. Se.: 
Beyond Knotcledyet by John Macm array, M. C„ 
M. A.: Moral AdvtrUurt, by Boroett H, Streeter, 
31. A., B. D., F. B. A.; IV Finaiity m Rtligion, by 
Burnett H. StieeUr, M. A. &c; V OhjtcUvity in 
Religionp by John 3Uctnarray, 31. C., Ac; and 
VI Mytli and Reality^ by Catterine M. Chileott, 
3f< A. As the aatbora tell as in the lntroduet(o!i, 
this book is not a collection of deUcbed essays 
but is '^tbe ontcoioe of& cootmued effort at cor¬ 
porate this king OD tbe os tore of science sod religion^ 
and on their reUtioa to one aootber". Tbe aoi Tying 
idea wblcb underlies all tbe essays is that indicat¬ 
ed ID the title of the book—tbe idra of adventure. 
"Recent cbanges in the outlook of tbinkers in 
the spheres of Sdence and Religion tend to bring 
out in different ways tbe dynsmic and adventurous 
<|Uality in both". Tbe authors believe that the 
period when the Yeconciliatlou* of Science and 
Religion was the grand problem which men 
could regard, accordiog to their temperameDts, ae 
a matter either for hope or for despair, is passing 
away—to be succeeded by a period in which they 
will be regarded as two diveree but aoalogous and 
iatrinsically connected adventares of the spirit of 
mao. Tbe essays are very thoughtfcl and well* 
written and wi)lbe found irntnensely interesting sod 
th ougb t'pro vokiog. 





Changicg Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics: 
A Metaphysical Meditation 21. Wildon Can*, 
D. Liu. { Lnndo^i. : Macmilla^i. 19r‘f ). l^P- SS4. Pi-icc 

; a. u u, 7ifi. 

rill) object of this thoughtful volume U 
'•to expose definitely the cnneetjuciiceft in othics and 
religion of Accepting the principle of evolution in 
plnlusopliy'*. The author very olenvly shows how 
the great concept of involution aiuI the particular 
npplicntion of ft to the nrory o( our human origin 
hftve altered cfimpletcly tho whole perspective of 
the wnrkl prahlonu “There hrie coiuc to pnss in 
onr goiHTation what has more than uuce occurred 
before in the sh'^rt hlatorienl period covered by 
thr hurenu continuoue b^torical record, a sudden 
wkloiiing of the intcllectuKl hoi'izon, a now sclenti* 
fic comiuost, n vaat expansion or outward push 
of tho cosmic environment making the old religious 
couccpliims inadequate. The imagery which .once 
ail (heed to overwhelm and awe the human lulnd 
hue become childhh, fanciful and oven grotesque'". 

'‘Evolution hae brought into existence a kingdom 
of niAii. Mnn the outcome of ages, the tranelout 
pos40«sor of the vast heritage, finds himself^—how* 
be knows not—why he knows not—awakened to 
tho consciousne^ that his destiny is somehow* 
placed in his own hands. Tho old mytl) of his 
creation has suddenly a^bumed for him an entirely 
new significance. If we eubetitnte for the anthro* 
pomorphically imagined Lord God, plantlog a 
garden in Eden and instructing his new'-mado 
creature In bis duCice and privileges, the new idea 
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of the activity, the push of life, wlucli 

evolved for itself in its contioual creation nf now 
V forme a spccioa of higher order in whiuh its 
creative {>ovver may bo actnallscd, and to this new 
form has entrusted tho power of determinin^f its 
own fate by freeing* it from its immediate rlcpen' 
denoo on its environmeiit, we may still find in 
the language of the old myth the exact expression 
of the new aeienoe. An active, living force has 
given man lordship, has given man the choice to 
eat of the tree of life, earpfi'e 'itcni, or to eat of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil with its 
fatal conscM\nenoe 8 . Tho choice has been rm<lc. 
Man has eaten tho forbidden fruit and his eyes 
have been opened. And now ho finds his fute in 
f a poouliar sense is in Ins own hands. Hu orn 
turn his knowUnlgc to sclf-destriictiou, or lie c.ni 
work for a kingdom of mao. in cither cn^e Im 
must reckon with filorl, not indeed with a Uod 
in his own image, a Qud who is no nmro than 
the fearful projection of his own being against a 
00ufused and undiscriminated background, but with 
the Qod from whom he derives his being, the 
ceaseless creative activity which has aotuallserl 
hiroj which is over working in him and through 
him and boyond him." 

The religious ideal which the evolution theory 
oders us is the ideal of a perfected humanity. 
**It expresses itself in manifold forms, but in the 
ft deptbs’of human nature a profound, twofold division 
of spiritual activity appears, a creative Imagination 
and a creative reason. In living individuals this 
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activity finds varying e:£pre88ioR^ making of our 
leaders poets and philosophers. If the ideal of 
humanity is ever realised, it will be when poets 
have created the new Jerusalem and when phil¬ 
osophers are kings/’ We heartily welcome this 
most interesting and stimulating volume. 


The Infancy of Medicine.—An Enquiry into 
the Influence of Folk-Lore upon the Evolution 
of Scientific Medicine.—% Dan Mchentie, Jf. D.y 
F li. C S.y F. S. Af {Londons M<tcmiUan. 10i7) 
FP. XIII-^W. Price 10 c.nei. 

In this volume the author has attempted, to 
show in what manner and to what ejitent * primitive' 
thought and ’primitive’ modes of observation and 
deduction have iuHuencsd the evolution of the 
science and art of medecine. The book is divided 
into two parts, Part I. is subdivided ioto three 
chapters headed respectively,— 1. The Evolution of 
the Medical Man ; IXt Primitive Pathology; and 
III. Primitive Treatment. Part II consists of 
fourteen chapters headed respectively,— I. The 
Evolution of Animal Remedies, II. The Evolution 
of Botanical Remedies; III. Astrology in Medicine: 
ly. Rocks, Stones and LithontripUos; V. Rings, 
Bauds, CoDStriotioDB aud Soul Cures; VI. Healing 
Wells and Waters. The Evolntiou of Balneology: 
VII, Colours, Numbers, Etc ; VIII. The Evil 
Eye; IX. The Fasting Spittle, Etc; X. The 
I^dwife, Menstruation and Impregnation : XI. 
Pregnancy ; XIT. Midwifery ; XIII Surgery, 
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Mftjor and Minor, with Oount«r-Irritatlon; XIT. 
Circumcision and other Mutilations. A Bibliogra¬ 
phy for each chapter oC the book is appended. 
Anthropologists will accord a hearty welcome 
to this volume in which the author has for the 
6rst time sought to give a generalised account of 
early medicine and surgery and attempted an 
analysis of the psychology behind 'primitive’ man’s 
ideas and practices relating thereto. 


I 

I 

Buddhlem and Its Place in the Mentnl Life 
of Mankind.— By Dr. Paul Dahlkc. (London: 
Macmillan. 19S7). PP. F///+^J4. Price 20 $. G d. 
net. 

Dr. Dablke in well-known as one of the fore* 
moat European exponenta of the philosophy and 
religion of QouUma Buddha. And his iuiniuous 
exposition proceeds not from a mere Intel lectasl 
appreciation of that philosophy but from a personal 
realisation of its living truth. The author charao* 
terises Buddhism, in a word, as the Doctrine of 
Actuality. To quote his eloquent language, 
''Budhism stande at the gate of all the mental 
life of all times, threatening and alluring, destroyer 
and fulfiUer in one, bearing in his bands the one 
gifr, this thing 'not astonishing yet never beard 
before’, Actuality. With this one gift which gives 
all and takes all, it stands today also at the door 
of onr mental life with a message that rises to 
the immeasurable, of whose immeasursbili’fy the 
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Buddha hirns^If was aware in advance wheo he 
called the Bhama the ^'Doctrine for gods and 
men”, for all beings, the which doctrine, today, 
however, as ho said, has become actual beoaose 
inectal life, from tho ])hase of being couccrned 
with one single group, the inhabitants of Holy 
Indio, in which it flourished at the time oi the 
Buddha, has grown up to the phase of the com- 
inuuity of tho whole world". The book is invaluable 
to all students of Comparative Religion. 


Papers on the Ethnology and Archeeology of 
the Malay Peninsula,— /urn* 11 N. Evansf 
M. A. (Cambridge, University PrsHS. lOM7i PP. 
vV+K4. /ViVo lli j. net. 

The present volume is a sequel to the 
author's former book entitle^ in i^h'^or;, 

Ftilkdore and Custom in Borneo and tho Malay 
Peninsula'*. This highly iDteresting book consists 
of 20 papere on the Pagan Races of the Malaya, 
on Malay beliefs, on Malay teobnology and on 
some of the prehistoric antiquities of the Malay 
Peoiosula. Part IV, in particular, of the present book 
wbioh deals with Malayan megaliths, neoliths, ancient 
objects In bronze, iron and other materials con¬ 
siderably advances our knowledge of the subjeoi 
Id Chapter XXIV. the author has made some 
general statements about the life of the ancient 
oave^wellers of the Peninsula, based on' his 
esploiarion of the eaves of (he Beninsnia. This 
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i^oticu h&a a p^uiicular Qig;ni6oaiicc In that it 
reveals Iho close afliLiitles that existed between 
the QsoliLhio culture of the Malay Peniosula and 
that of Indo-CluDa nod, to some extent, with that 
of the Dutch Bast Indies. The book is illustrated 
by 437 intercstlog ph^tee. The author has placed 
anthropologists in bis debt by publishing the 
valuable results of his researches hi the present 
\*olume and its predecessor. 


Notes on Greek Sculpture.— Btj Sir Charhs 
WaUim (WeddiUi^x), Liti. D.^ Ph. D. (Qc^mlridge 
Pms. 1027). PP. S-J (^aovio). Price 

J dd nc^ 

These "Notes’' deal with the Constantino pic 
and Early Atbleto Statues, and a murblo draped 
female figure in Eurlington House. The learned 
author suggests that the marble torso formed part 
of the Nereid'monumeDt ot Xanthus. As for tbs 
figure of ao athlete on the sepulchral marble slab, 
found on the Island of Nisyros in November 
1900, the author adduces convinoiog reasons for 
bolding that the figure represents not a 
dlskobolos but a pentatblete. It is pointed out 
that the sculptor’s art in oomniemoratiug the 
victory of a pentatblets—one skilled in five forms of 
athletic activity (namely bosipg, wrestling, runniog, 
jumpiDg and throwing the discus and the spear] 
was fraught with many difficulties. The author 
would assign to ibis sculpture a slightly later 
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date than 470 to 460 B. C. which S. Reioach 
ossigDfi to it. And ao dated, it le of icoportance m 
showing the a volution of relief technique in the 
traosi^onal period of Greek art down to the 
^ear 450 B. C, ae well as in the treatment, 
oapeolally of the head and the hair in early 
athlete statues. These ‘Notes' are profusely illustra* 
ted and are highly interesting and instructive. 


Footprints of Farljr Mao.— Ihnald .i. 

Macl:eniiet (London: Blackk ds Son. PP. 

This book deals witli Early Man in relation 
to the various geological epochs from the Tertiary 
period till the dawn of tbo Historical period. This 
up*to*date eummary of our present knowledge of 
Prehistorio Man will serve aa so excellent intro* 
dnetion to the literature on the subject The 
general reader too will find the book extremely 
interesting. Recent arcba^ologloal expeditions and 
discoveries in difierent parts of the world have 
been briefly dealt with, and the arohceological 
narrative has been carried down ftom tbe Stone Age 
to the Bronse and Early Iron Ages, and tbe 
problems presented by the ancient standing stones, 
the race question, culture*dnfting, and the langu* 
age question have been briefly bat lucidly discussed. 
The book will form a welcome addition to tbe 
library of the student of Early Man. 
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Prehistoric India, Its Place in the World's 
Cultures —Uy Panchaiian MUra, M. A. (U'taversity 
of CalanUa, 2ud Edn. 10$7). PP. XXVlH-^olS. 

We heartily welcome i\xh revised and enlarged 
edition of tbo author’s previous work on Prehistoric 
India. So iar, this is the only comprehensive 
sketch M'e possess of the prehistory of ludia. And 
the author has collected, collated and systematised 
all available information about the prehistoric 
culture of India, with comniendable industry and 
and great erudition. Thn book teems with quota* 
tioDS and references and is packed with information. 
The only critioism that may be offered is that 
the &utbor*s id en tiff cation of different types of 
Indian implements of paleolithic appearance with 
European Paltuolitlis by their form loight have 
been withheld so l<»n^ as sufficient stratigraphic 
or paleontological evidence is not forthcoming 
in support of the antiquity claimed for them. Nor 
does there yet appear to be any convincing grounds 
Id support of a pre*neolithic antiquity for the 
hitherto discovered Indian cave* pain tings and 
rook-carvings. As for skeletal remains, the Adit- 
chauDalur and Bayna specimens have been 
authoritatively declared to be of modern type ; and 
the results of the examination of the Hahenjo- 
Daro skeletons are still awaited. 
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SOMB 01* IN IONS. 

Sift JAM15S O. d. c. u. U i- u, iM- u.. r. ii. A., 

y. Jt s,, 0,11., l\-o(mcr of Aiitliroiwlygy in tl*u Tiinlty CoIlo^^^ 
Ciunbridge writoa 

.[ fljitl k Hjftmctorlwd \>j Uio ««»o •Hltiea a« 

njiirk yo«r fonnor njuuogniiili* oi‘ Mundaj ai»l OrAons, 
You lijvo roudowl n veihiublo uen'lwj to witluDpology Iry pluu« 
ingou rocoid llio eualoms oiid bollofs of ft voiy prlmltivo trlbo 
About which «vei 7 llttlo wft* known before Hud which, but for 
your ufttwful and prelungod olMorvatloua, might iiavo paMd 
ttway piactioftlly unVuevo. As in your former volumoa 1 
admire the diligonce with which you hato eolloctod ft largo 
body of IntOTMting facu and the perfect Jueiclity with which 
you bftvo eat Uiem forth. The book ia a fine spaolaicn or ft 
moQOgnph on an tndiao tribe aad ouaC alwayi remalQ Cho 
atandftid authority on tho subject. 1 coogretidaU you heartily 
on your oobiovemenh nod oaroeitly trimt that you wiU contiouo 
your taluftbla iuveatigatioa and give us other siiuilar aveouaU 
of uthor imuitivc aod little kuowo ludifto tribes. 

Sm ARTHUR KEITH, n. i>., mu c. ft, 1.1- o, r. n. a., Ooa- 
eervaCor of tito Uunun; aud Hunterian Pro/oaaor, Royal College 
of Surgaona of Eoglaod, writea 

.....Yea have douo a spleodod pieco of voik—oiio which will 

make Europe indebted to you. 

Ds. A. C. KAPDOK, v, Sc. v., f, k. s., Render fu >jtliuo. 
lOgy, of Cambridge, wrltce 





MAN IN INDIA. 


I._A, STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE CHINESE 

HEAD. 

BY 

P. C. Mahalajjobis 

1. Tlie material lor the present study consists of 
two series of measurements on living men talcen by 
S. M- ShirokogoroS (Anthropologist, Russian Academy 
of Science) in 1908-12 and 1923-24 respectively, and 
published by the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in the form of two reports 

(i) “Anthropology of Northern China, etc” Extra 

Vol. II, Shai^liai, 1923. 

(ii) “Anthropology of Eastern Chiiia, etc.” Extra 

Vol IV, Slmiigbai, 1925. 

ShirokogoroE classified his material according 
to the province of origin (birth place) of the person 
examined, and in the eaiUer portion of my comparisons 
I have retained his classification. The following list 
gives the names of the different provincial groups. The 
number of individuals available in each case is given 
within brackets. 

The so-called “noiX'Seleoted” data in every case 
consist of persons measured in hospitals and asylums, 
while the “criminal” data belong to inmates of Shanghai 
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and Hong-Kong Municipal gaols. It will be nofe*ced 
that although Shirokogoroff uses tie name “non- 
selected” such data do not really represent a random 
sample of the gerieral population but are selected with 
reference to disease and disorders of the mind. 

(ij Manchuria (96). 

(ii) Chihli (114). 

(iii) Shantung (186). 

(iv) Kiangsu “non-seleoted” (102). 

(v) Kiangau “criminal” (113^. 

(vi) Clicldaug “non*8el6Cted^(62). 

(vii) Chekiang “criminar' (44). 

(Tiii) Aiiliwci “non*selected" (44). 

(xi) K^vftngtuJlg “non-Mlectod” (110). '• ^ 

(X) Kwangtung “crimirial” (220), 

Id addition to the aI>ove Chinese samples X hax% 
also taken (xi) Koreans (141), consisting of men from 
!t^ort)i Korea and tltc maritime provinces of Siberia, 
and (zii) hfanclius (81), from the Aigun district of Hei- 
hmg-Kia:^(. 

2. !n the present paper I Lave cooaidered only the 
measurements on tlio head (flesh), altogether 16 in 
number. ShirokogoroS gives the mean values for each 
promce, but does not usually give individual measure¬ 
ments or standard deviations. I have therefore beeu 
obliged to use standard deviations calculated from 
a long scries of measurements of 650 Korean men 
published by T. Kubo.* 

Mean values of groups discussed in the present paper 
are given in Table 1(A). 

(1) *'Scl(rftge tur nhvviMbes AntJirapolqgici d«r Konkuor” (Ultt. mcd. 
FekuU. KkU.'Ualr. i^kio. Bd. iii, 29i3). 



TABLE I [A) Mean iwiws for GKinese Sampler (Skirokogoroff). 
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Table I (B). 

Meat! values of certain samples from Northern Asia 
and CInna (Shirokogorol!). The Cbiuese groups are 
obtained by pooling together some "of the provincial 
means given by Shirokogoroff. 
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3, Wc sliall firftt test whctlicr tl) e different pro^dal 
groups nwy be condcleied to Ije samples drawn from tlie 
‘iome general population, or whetlier tJiey must he 
coijsidered to be statistically diveigeut, i.e. belonging 
to different populations. I have used Prof. Pearson’s 
O test for this purpose*, and I give the values of C* for 
the 4o diffci'ent pairs of groups in Table If. 

The mean value of C* for two groups which belong 
to tlie same population is sero with a probable error 
of i .67449 Vf, where p is tlie total number of characters. 
In the present case p=I6, and therefore the probable 
errors* ±0.24 approximately in every case. 

The test therefore condsts in comparing the observed 
values of C* with a theoretical value of 0±0.24. If 
tlie observed value does not differ from zero by mote 
than sav 0.72, then the two grotips may be considered 
to be drawn irom the same general pop\i]ation ; on tlie 
other hand if the observed value is greater than 0.73, 
tlien the chances arc that the two groups belong to differ¬ 
ent populations. 

A glance at Table TI mW show that all the coefficients 
are s^ruficantly greater than 0.72, with otdy two 
exceptions, namely, Chihli and Shantung with a co¬ 
efficient of 0.65 ±0.24; Kianggu crizrdnal and Chekiang 
criminal with a co-efficieut of 0.54 ±.024. We also 
notice that comparatively high values of C* occur several 
times in Table II, e.g., 53.79, 45.04, 46.73, etc. 

We conclude that speakiLg generally the different 
provincial groups must he considered to be sign^cantly 
differentiated frm one (Mother. 


(*) BloraMrika, Vol IS. JOit. pp. 
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4. I shall now proceed to discuss the actual nagxu- 
tndes of the divergence between different groups. I 
have used for this purpose a certain cocfircient of 
dive^ence deluied by the following equation 



with s variance given by 



where M^, are the observed mean values of the 
pth character in two groups of size n, n'; 
is a reliable value of tlie variauce of the pth character 
which is kept constant throughout the whole series of 
comparisons, and D* is the mean value of D>. The 
summation extends over all characters, the total nnmber 
of which is given hy pJ 

Table III gives D* (together with the probable 
errors) computed in accordance with the above formulas. 
I have used the standard deviations of a long Korean 
series for a, in equation (1), and observed values of 
D* for mean values d’ in equation ( 2 |. 

I need hardly mention that measures divergence 
between two groups, i.e., the greater the value of D* the 
greater is the divergence, while the smaller the value of 
2!)^ the greater is the resemblance between the two groups. 

5. The “non-selected” (i.e. hospital and aaylmn 
inmates) and the ‘'criminal’* groups from the same 
province all give very low co*efficients. For example, 
Kiaiigsu .071 ±.017, Chekiang .0d4i.024, and Kwang* 
tung .074±.011. The divergence is statistically signi- 
hcant but small in magnitude in every case. 

(’) Tfie theoNlicAl i>f oquatji nw (J) iv; A (2) hnvc bMQ diicuBMd 

b 7 m«io ft ■opftffttft pap^r vhiQh will be pubUfthedftbortl^. 
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6. Ciiilili and Sliantung ate both situated in the 
jxorth, aud uaturally enovigh they have a coefficient of 
only-h.0l0± .006 which is negligibly small. We have 
also seen that as judged by Peaisoa's C* test these two 
groups may I)e considered to he drawn from the same 
population. I have tltexefore clubbed them together to 
form a angle '‘Northern Chinese” sample for later 
comparisons. 

7. The 5 samples from the eastern provinces of 
Kiangsu (“non-selected** and ‘'criminal”),Chekiang (“non- 
selected” and “criminal”), and Anhwei (“non-selected”) 
all wi& one exception give coefficients less than .100 
(values of C* less than 6.0), and therefore exhibit com¬ 
paratively high association oi resemblance with one 
another. The case of Kiangsu “non-selected” and 
Chekiang “criminal” with a coefficient ofd- .1C2±.27 
(C* as 4.99) is the only exception; but even here the value 
of D* is not significantly greater tlian-j- . 100 . 

All these groups may theiefore he considered to 
belong to a slightly generalised “Eastern Chineso” 
population, and 1 liave accordingly pooled them 
together to form one sueJi group. 

8. Kwangtmig (whicJi lies much further south) 
appears to he definitely djveigeat from the other 
northern provinces. Here I have clubbed together the 
“noU'Selecfed” and “crimiiiai” samples (with a small 
coefficient of+ .O74±.0Il) into one single group of 
“^uthera Chinese,” 

In this connection I may note a curious fact that 
Kwangtung ‘‘criminals” show distinctly greater leaem- 
bknee than Kwangtung “non-selected” with every other ' 
sample. Prof. Karl Pearson to whom I had shown this 
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result suggested &s aa s:q)lanation that "the ^'oriminaU’’ 
ia this case inchided a larger proportion of men from 
other provinces (who for some reason or other wanted 
to keep dark their real province of origin), just as a large 
proportion of the orlminals of London are foreignere.” 

9. I shall now compare the Manohus (80), the 
Koreane (141), and the Chinese of Manchuria (96) 
with the pooled samples of “Northern’* (207), “Eastern*’ 
(365), and “Southern” (330) Chinese. 

Table IV gives the observed values of Pearson’s 
C*. The theoretical value (on the assumption of no 
divergence) is 0±<24. It will be noticed that all the 
coefficients arc signidcantly greater than zero, showing 
that all the groups may be considered significantly 
divergent. 


Tablr IV .—of C* for ChiM€ samples. 
(Probable errors^0.24.) 




■Qn 

H 

E 

ButtTD 

0h^n«M 

(830) 

SAU(b«ra 

Chin«c 

(830) 

Xorenns (141) 

BH 

18*10 

3*37 

30*03 


75*76 

Hanobai (SO) . 

IS* 10 

.. 

630 

17*71 


48*63 

CbiMW q( KanchuriA 

S.67 

680 


1046 

11*04 

40U 

fM). 

Korta«ra GbiaeM (SS?) 

2008 

17*71 

10*40 


32*76 

1 80*04 

EMtem ObinM (366) • 

26*87 1 

18*11 

11*04 

32'70 

.. 


Oilnp^ (330) 

' 77'7.0 1 

43*63 

4010 . 

60 04 

40*66 ' 

■i 


10. Table V gives the values of I>* together with 
corresponding values of the probable error. 

Koreans show very great resemblance with the 
Chinese of Manchuria (.070±.013), and moderate 
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hwt quite appreciable associatioD with tiie Northern 
(.217±.01 ft) and Eastern (-284±.0l8) Chiuage. The 
difference between the two latter coeffidenta 
(-067 ±.026} 5 b not s^nificant, which is not surpriang 
since these two regions are achially contiguous. 

Manchus (.348±.02S) are substantially differentiated, 
while the dive^nce from the Southern Ciiineae 
('767±.020) is still more marked. 

11. Manckvt show fairly close resemblance with the 
Chinese of Manchuria (*ldC±'020). Association with 
the Northern (.280±.023), and the Eastern (*199 ± 018) 
Chinese U also quite appreciable, the difference between 
the two latter coefEcienU (*08l±'029) being again 
negligible. Divergence from the Koreans (.S48±.02d) 
is moderate, but is proQouncc<l in the case of tiie Southern 
Chinese (*676 ± 085). 

12. The Chimte of Manchuria show great resem¬ 
blance with Koreans (*070±*013), suggesting strong 
wtermixture or intcjise convergence, and very appre¬ 
ciable resemblance with Manchus (* 136 ±*020), Northern 
Chinese (*144±*015) and Eastern Chinese (*164±*016). 
Tile Chinese of Manchuria would thus appear to have 
been derived U^ly the Northern and Eastern 
provinces. They show marked divergence from the 
Southern Chinese (.664±.018). 

1 3. Northern Ckineu. Resemblance is greatest with 
the Chinese of Manchuria (0*144 ±'015) and is fairly 
close with the Eastern Chinese (*200±*012), Koreans 
( 217 ± *01 ft) and Manchus ('280± *023). But divergence 
from the Sonthern CSunese (*617 ±*019) is again quite 
marked. 

14. The Boitem Chinese occupy an intermediate 
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region anH jiatiirally dhov/' fairiy clo^M? rescinblunrxi 
with all tbo other groups. Aiwociation is rlosost witli 
the Chinese of Manehuriii (ly^iOlS). and is almost 
equally great witli I)ofh the Xorfliem f^inese 
(*200i. .012) and the ^lanclm.H ( lOOi Olfi). The 
reseinl>lance witli Southern Chinese (*283 ±*013) and 
the Koreans {*284 ±018) is only ft little less in degree, 
but is blill qxiite pronounced. 

15. Tlie SouJJtern Chinrsi' <are m.irkodly (livcrgent 
from most of tlie other groups. Tliey are almost ctpially 
differentiated from Koreans (‘767± 020), the Manchus 
(*C75±*0S5), and the Chinese of llancliuria (*664±'0I8), 
and only to a slightly lower degree from the Northern 
Chinese (•6I7± 019). They show however an appre* 
cialde degree of resemblance witli the Kastern Chinese 
('283 ± 013). which is not surprising as tlie cjistern 
)>ra\'incvs nro situated fairly close to tho province of 
Kwangluiig fmni whjcli the southern group is drawn. 

10. We thus see that all the Chinese groups from the 
noitherjx provinces e.g. the Chinese of ifanchuria, 
Northern Chinese and Eastern Cliinese are closely 
aasociate<l with one aaotlier, and all show fairly close 
resemblance witli both Manchus and Koreans who also 
come from the north. The Southern Chinese on the 
other hand ate clearly differen^ted from practically 
all the northern groups, with the single e^tceptlon of the 
Cliinese from the eastern provinces (which are adjacent 
to Kwangtung) with whom they ahow fairly close 
association. 

Koreans and Manchus, although both show appre* 
oiable resemblances with all tlie Chinese groups from 
the north, are distinctly differentiated from each other. 
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They however resemble each other more closely than 
either of them resembles the Southern Chinese. 

17. If we confine onr attention to the Chinese 
samples and took at Table V as a whole and compare it 
with ft map of Cluna, we perceive a very simple relation* 
ship l>ctween geographical pronmity and phyacal re* 
semblance: the etnalUr the diHance bftveen any tufo 
rep ion 9 (lie greater is the rttembhnee between the inhdbi‘ 
lanl$ of those two re^jons, or the greater the distaner 
between any two regimw the greater is the dwerpeixu 
between the inhabitants of those two repians. 

The Northern and Southern popuJatlone are in fact 
highly diiTerentintc<t from each other, (he change 
occurring gradually through the eastern provinces lying 
in the centre. 

18. It will be interesting to compare how the 
different chancteis vary from group to group. One 
way of doing this would be to determine the inter•t\sss 
(or *‘extra‘group” as it may be more conveniently called) 
standard deviations for the whole family, and compare 
those inter-class standard demtions with the corres¬ 
ponding intra-class S. D.’s.* 


* Tb» (or«Ktr*f riiap) TMiicrr {« <lrSB>«S h.raie* jMrrM^Ur 

oh%tUii*T by 

.(ao> 

when U it tb» for Um itAil;. aad ^ tW a««B <mp tb# 

$tbgnup,kJtdtho»UBmaUiNi«xlciHknmtUf iEK>a|«. liaUlW ac«n irvn 
tbo abova (ke&Jtbii tSat wpw■ » »»<• tba avprtga arpanlion (for (ba f 

cHaractat) uf Mrh jcnmp-aaaa riib Lbo grbotal aran. If va d«Aota by 9p 
a rellabb MUf«>«laM iMadard dariatioB, tkra ft lopna^nU tiw avemp? 
MparatloB of an iediridaai froa jto «»*b smop-iMan. £> thw rvpnaenlB 
tbo TariativD f«aj jfmup to cmap, vhJIa tr* r»pmnta th» vanalion 
witbin tbo proop. AaalMady ] bata Med ftltfoiifboQt Eonan 

YaJQM of inln-claaa rariaDcas. 
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Table VT gives the average value oi the Kktao 2 
for each character separately (ior all the 12 provincial 
samples discussed in the present paper). Remembering 
that the mean value of (M—M')* is amply 2 we 
notice that 2 s*/«* will give the mean value of D*** 
(M—M')‘ for the whole family for any particular charac¬ 
ter. The quantity 2 r*/#* therefore gives the average 
value of the coefficient of diveiguice (neglecting the 
small correcting term for the size oi the samples) for 
any character for the family aa a whole. 


Table VI.— Inter-daes and f«fns*«hw standard devintions. 



HmiI L«ngth 
H»od Bmdth 
Mijrpbolo^tcal L«tifUt 
Bisy^matic Brtadtl) 
Height 
Breodtb 
Cepbslie Ibdes 
Kim] lodex . 


Hcnpbalogioal PmUJ Btdex 
FrooUl DiftcMee 
BigonlAl Dtamfltet 
Phyriologieai Fkm Length 
loteruftl Oeulas Bmdth 
Extmal OoqIu Brndlb 
Haight Bead 


Ear Length 
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10 . Lookiug at Col. (5) in Table VI we notice that 
tJic variations of Nasal Breadth ( 007), Minimum Frontal 
Diameter ( 087), Height of the Head ( 080) and Internal 
Ocular Breadth (*090) axe extremely small, and tjierefore 
thesK? characters remain practically constant for the 
wJiole family. 

Mori'hological Facbl Index (*125), Head Lenrth 
(•191), Morphological Face Length (*:260), Cephalic Index 
(•2C9), Bizygomatic Breadth (*281), Bigonial Diameter 
(*318), and Head Breadth (*333) are moderaUly variable, 
while the greatest variations «iVAm /he/am fit/ occur in 
Nasal Index (*367), Ear-Lcngtli (*390), NnaaJ Heiglit * 

(*400), Phydolc^ca) Face Length ( 010), and to a mudi 
more pronounced degree in the External Ocular Breadth 

(r210). 

20 . A ^ance at Table 1(B) shows that among the 
Chinese ^ere is quite a gradual decrease in tlm External 
Ocular Breadth (Iroro 05*0 mm. to 88* 1 mm,). Phyrio- 
lo^l Pace Lcagtli (from 1921 to 183 0), Kar-length 
(S«n WT to 69*0), Morohok^ical Face Length (from 

117*8 to 112*6), Bi^nial Diameter (from 109*2 to 105*3) > 

and Head Length (from 187*8 to 186*2), as we paw from 
the northern to the southern provinces. Koreans fall 
in line with the Chinese for every character except the 
Head Length, while ilanchus difler only in Head 
Length and Physiological Face Length. 

21. The present study indicaUa therefore that Nasal 

Bread^, Minimum Frontal Diameter, Heiglit of the 
Head, and Internal Ocular Breadth are constant or 
family dtaraOmtiic* for the provindal samples dis¬ 
cussed here> while ^e variation within the umily is 
most strongly marked in Ertemai Ocular Bread^, 
Ear-lengih, Morphological Face Length, Bigonial ^ 

Diameter, Physiol^^pcal Face Length and Head Length. 


PrijiUd by J. c Gtoh *b« f>mca P»»s». OT. Hatrboa RmS. 
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n. INDIAN* AKl>.R(>MAIfMARR{Ae£ 
CEREMONIES COMPARED.' 

Bf B/B. MvaN> b > a .' 

it we trace tbe history of (carriage amoog. 
the Hiodtia to tbe remotest rfigYedio penbd/ 
it 'ffill be easy to note that from the Y$ry' dawn 
of civilisatioD the Hindus have consTdered marriage 
as a uoifyiDg act, not for merely conjuga! relatibas 
bat for life-time. The restrunt of sexual faithful¬ 
ness or what is termed' in popular language as 
chastity came to be put on tbe sexual desire of’ 
the marffed couple. Is the West in the primi^ve 
stage, observes Speooer, there was no marriage insti- 
tutioD and the sexual bnion was a matter of passing 
desire free from ail sorts of permanent obligations, 
lo the primitive society of the then flourishing 
Indians—Aryans—promiscuous intercourse was n&f 
the rule but a stray feature. The MahabharatA^* 
no doubt puts for^ tbe instances of Knntf aud'^ 
Dndpadi, fcoiii which some critics might bd fglt 
iocHued t6 draw some unwarranted oottcld^onav bht 
so'far it is true that id' the Bpic peribd' of 
Iddfitu—Aryad—CHvilisatfon'' propagation'' of rado* 
was a' predominant idea; and a* woman oould bb'* 
pbfmitted'' to have * obildfeu’ be^tteu in hbr 
the best spccimeDS of tbe race, as required'^ b)^' 
tbS'^prineipies'of Bagemos.' Elunti allowed 'hur^jf 
te^be treated by tbe best' spemmec of Trutb^ and'' 
Podty. to hm- Yudhi^^ehim begotten) in her; 
bjn tbe'best speoimen'ofi Heroism' to have Aijuna' 
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born itx her; a&d so oo; and ao alao did Draopadl 
marry aetnaUj Uia five brothera-^tbe best ape* 
oimeofl of the race.' 

Moreover, io tbe marriage loags that are enng, 
we find three ideals treated as worth imitation:— 
Siva and Parratl; Hfima and SfU; and Sriehna 
and Rohmini. It would be a lengthy treatment 
ending in tediousoeae if attempts were made to 
explain why Erisboa and Radba are not chosen 
as the subject of marriage songs bnt Erlsbuh 
and Hukmini; for there are many reasons for It: 
suffice it however to state that Eriabna aud 
Rulcmini were legally aud religiously married in 
a eeuse. ChDioe*marriage prevailed in some castes 
no doubt; and Rsma and Sita afford a perfect 
ideal of the type. Aijuna and Draupadi are a 
result of self-cbosen marriage with a stake that bad 
to be oftrrisdoot; and so was tbe marriage of R&ma 
and Slta; but that of Rama and Sits was hallowed 
with tbe highest type of Parity and Chastity, whereas 
Draupadi married all the five broth ere. Again 
the eboiee'marriage of tbe Aryaos bas not much 
in oommoo with the Love* marriage of the Weet 
till we come down npon tbe times of Dosyaota 
and Sakuntala, where few traces of tiie latter 
type are found as predominant, under Gsndharva 
Vivaha. 

Marriage, in all the eight timS'lioDonred forms, 
is a sort of limitation imposed upon sexual rela^ 
tioos. There Is no reason to repudiate tbe result 
amved at by Western thinkm that as aoon as 
men, ia the primitive stage of civiluation, b^an 
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to live ID groups or f&milies as wo might call 
them now, they fell to fighting and that stage is 
known as the at^e of strife ; and by experience 
they must have learnt that interna) unity in a 
group could be preserved by oostom. Organic 
unity secured, marriage must have proved as a 
means to raiee groups to higher positions. 

Id the next stage, according to the West, 
again men came to treat women as elaves; and 
in the third stage women muet have commanded 
respect from men so as to make Love-marriage 
possible. In the East however a)l the eight 
forma of marriage have been treated of as per* 
missible ; and they inolude Lova^marriage or 
Q^ndkarva Vivaha; of course Svagamvara being 
ID some respects different from G^ondAanxz Vivnha, 
as suggested above. The Sutra-kdras, the eminent 
Law-givere, speciHcally meDtion the following 
eight forms but prefer the Brat four to. the last 
four; their names are Brahma, Daiva, ArehOt 
Prajapatija, GSndharva, A sura, Rakshaea and 
Paisdoh, To try to deffne and explain each 
one of these forms would be to Ure the 
reader out of patience, and it is but befitting 
to presume that many by this time have grown 
familiar with them. Tbs hint given by one of 
the learned critics is important and it can be laid 
down here also by observing that the last form 
in the list denotes the most primitive form of 
oivilisatioQ and the order from bottom to top is 
the order of ascent in civilization, till we reach 
the highest stage of Brahma which Is 

superior tp all the rest 
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Side by iid«, moreover, it will not out. of 
place to make a few lemaaka on , matrimony 
among the Rom^a. 'Prof. W. B. Mo<Dante), Ph. 
’ D, of Penneylyania Uniyeraity aaye-‘^he inati- 
tudon of marriage among the Komana at leaat 
enjoyed as mach reepect iia it ia now accorded 
in the United Stataa, and iBo .people have ever 
regarded the rearing of children ae more eeaential 
to the civic and religious intereaU of the State... 
A Roman union wai a marriage *(U convenance', 
ao that) aa in Latin coontriea still, the bride 
and the groom often had to depend upon poat- 
marital propinquity to develop .a love that may 
nfely be aasamed to precede moat American 
Tnarriagea.’' 

Among the ancient Romans, the (hree fo^ma 
of marriage that prevailed were the following 
a Saoramental ceremony, the **c<tnfarr€alt^ wedding, 
which was so called because ^e oonple ate 
together a cake of spelt ae a sacred ofis^ng 
to Jqpiter. Since pezeumably the Qod was once 
thought to reside in, the cake, this was really a 
c^romanion service as well as.a myetioal ipitiation 
pf the woman into the religious life of her 
. hnsband'a family. a matter of fact, the 

"con/(itreo(c.wsdd»f]^" was as imprsasive nod bind¬ 
ing as any ,thai . aaoerdotalism has ever evolved. 
It wee the exclusive privilege and affliction. pf 
Petrldaps. Another method of manyiag,: Plebeian 
fia.ita origip, was smfder,* being by^a 

fiotitleos s4e of the ,h^e . to ^ the gropm <in.,^d 
p r e a enoe of five witnesees ^ iof.a ,pecspo„; 9 ^o 
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held a pair of. scales, not aa symbuliziog the 
justice that should control matrimonial relatione, 
< but..aa a relic of the day when money was not 
minted but had to be weighed. Simpler still and 
apparently the earliest was the third process of 
constituting wedlock which demanded nothing but 
a year of .uninterrupted living together. Moreover, 
in this type of union tbe wife might conserve 
her wedlock and continue onder tbs same .oontrol 
as before marriage by merely absenting herself 
for a period of three nights in that annual term, 
In other words, this might be regarded as a sort 

, of trial marriage to fix upon one's choice of 
FaUrjtmilias. 

Here it will not he ..di^cult to trace 
locne points of resemblance between the early 
Aryan and .Jioroan .marrjeges. The last form 
being peculiar to Borne, similarity in some respects 
becomes striking in respect of ^he two firet forms. 
There was no betroth si eniong tbe early Komaas. 
Among tbe Italians in an .d^m^rloaD. city, betrothal 
is a purely parsntal .a&ir. Tbe girl often ,doea 

even know,,whom she is. tc„{Barry, until (he 
.Q^atter is all settled. In . Italy .^d in America, 
the arrange meats -ware made by the fathers or 
guardians .of the .couple who .might at the time 
he of aDy,age over six. The pledge .ofr the groom 
to the bride might.be of.,iron ; .aipce, faishion 
s^otioned an ,,irott eng^ment ^pg ..wbiph .^e 
oiaid^o woye on the third finger of ^r lefhiiand, 
.ifrum whipb it waS; belia^ed .a .nerve ran straight 
to |,bcr (heart. ^Tlue^ shows ,ihat .even the > ln|}iao 
.Aryans tej^d^d the .loft,:{frt,,of a,,woman’sbg^y 
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holier then the right ride; and the third' fioger 
wa.9 regarded ae more anited to the growth aod 
steady noariehment of love. Id later Roman 
folk-lore, the eame link is called not a rinew bat 
the “Fena omorw'*, 

With regard to the age of tbo couple, it was 
provided by law among the early Romane that 
a girl could marry at 12 aod the boy at 14; the 
girl usually waited to at least the latter age aod 
the yoath to hie twentiea. As a matter of fact, 
oumarried women with records of long expectancy 
have always been as rara in Rome as obiid 
mothers are common, aod among the ancient 
Romans they seem to have been as phenomonal 
as in all agea among the Jewa 

In India nothing can be aaid about the rites 
aod ceremonies of marriage; in some castes some 
of these are performed and in others, other sets 
are performed; bnt there are certain common 
features that go to distiognish a Hindu marriage 
from a non-Hindu marriage. The ages of marri* 
age moreover, are characterised by a difference ; 
some castes adopting one age and others another 
age as standard age. Sacred rites, Scriptural 
ceremonies cannot differ ; but costomary practice 
is different as prevailing in different classes. 

The institution of marriage was looked up to 
with as much respect among the early Romans 
aod in the United States of America as perhaps 
among the Hindus, both ancient and modern. 
The original idea of the root of marriage as 
Vfcdarstood hy the Aryans aod modem Hindus is 
to emaooipate from the bonds of births and re- 
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births their owa anoestors hy the proorea^ng and 
reariog of bods. The laws of Eugenics were well 
known to the Aryans as discoyered from Ch&rak 
and Susrvia about wbiob soma stray suggestiona 
hays come to be made in their proper places aboTS. 
It was and Is more a religions interest inspired and 
religious merit aoorued that can be deemed to be 
the prevailing idea of the Hindu belief; whereas 
the rearing of children was regarded as more 
essential to the oivio and religious interests of 
their States by the aforesaid two Western nations. 
‘*A Homan marriage was a marriage de convenance 
BO that ae in Latin countries still, the bride and 
the groom often bad to depend upon post-marital 
propinquity to develop a love that may safely 
bs assumed to prooede moat American marriagoa'^ 
as observed by W. B. McDaniel. The three 
elaborate forms of marriage among tbe early 
Homans were the sacramental ceremony or 
the con/erreute wedding, wbiob was so called 
beeause the ooupla ate together a cake of spelt 
as a sacred offering to Jupiter. It was regard¬ 
ed as a communion service as well as a mystical 
initiation of the woman into tbe religious life of 
her husband’s family. (2) The second method of 
marrying was Plebeian in ita origin being effected 
by a fictitious said of tbe bride to the groom 
in tbe presence of five witnesses and of a person 
who held a pair of scales not as symbol lung the 
justice that sboold control matrimooial relatione 
bnt ae a relio of ihe day when money was not 
minted and had to be weighed. ($) The third 
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method required a year of' aninterropted * llvtiigi 
t6gether. This cao be* cooridered aa a kind of' 
tnal marriage to* fix open one'a cboioa* of* 
/otnQiat. 

Moreover; betroUial oaine into vogue iu later 
times. ^'Eveu among tbb Italine io an 'Am^rrcau* 
rity,'it may be [still] a purely pai'eotal* affifirv' 
The giri often does not kodv whom she is to' 
marry> outil the mattw' ia* all settled/' So it is 
remarked by Park a&d^* Miller ia* ^^Id Traits 
Transplanted*’. There were again spousal* gifts * 
iuoh *aa a* ring^ and other things. The inaideD* 
wore it on the third 6nger of her Uft hand from 
which it was believed that a nerve ran straigho 
to her heart. In* later folklore, tbis link is called 
not a sinew but the *F«na AtMrW\ 

Legally among the early Romans a girl could' 
marry at 12 and a boy at 14 ; bat in practice^ 
the girl usually waited at leash till the laCt^ age and 
the youth to bis twenties. Again for ^e marriage; 
the question of lucky and' unlucky days was as 
important M among the meUoalous of te^day. It 
bae been observed that a ban is laid on Tuesday* 
and Friday. Again the month** of May is*'only 
preserving its old' dii*dpu6e'June whiob ie* 
now id* sUoh high iaveot as *'the month*'of* bridet^ 
used to bo in* its* finrt half juet as bad as May; * 
It was April that ffioet eoyoyed* the grace of^ 
Yenua. 

f^irtBer it'ie easy tty'iiott soihe* strikfog'eimf * 
kritiee as in the oaea^of (l)’l^rtot«2 aooord^* (3) 
coMBbt of the bridw aDd- the gioom to their* 
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COD tract, and (8) the joiningf of right hands in tbo 
praaenoe of ^vitQcsaes, and (4} b;^ the escorting of 
the bride to the hnsband’e home in procession. 
AH these are treated separately prevailing among 
the early Bomana and not all of them combined 
among the Hindus both of old and present gene* 
rations. Another noteworthy factor is the bridal 
costume which was tied with a ^*true lover’s knot 
of Hercules a trusted protection agunst the magio 
of an envions glance’*. In respect of her garment 
again another peculiarity is coticable which is 
capable of being gathered from a Latin expression:— 
“to take the veil" which meant for the woman to 
take the vow of matrimony and not of oe)ibaoy» 
The groom in more civilised times used to divide 
the girl’s hair into six tresses with the point of 
a spearOike implement. Among the Hindus into 
three tresses from the day of marriagSi the girl’s 
hair is divided; aud a widow’s hair Into one 
tress. 

There are etill farther some points of similarity 
that deserve attention : ( 1 ) a garland of flowers the 
bride mnst wear during the matrimony ; (2) the 
opening soenee of marriage ceremonies were all at 
the bouse of the bride’s father among the Homans 
also; (S) A professional diviner (astrologer) asoer* 
tained the omens; (4) In the case of conferrMU 
aud Coemption weddings^ the woman uttered an 
ancient formula of words that (using typical 
names, as we may say “John Doe’’) declared her 
Gaya where or when her baaband was Gains; 
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A zctatron irioBd of the bride next brought the 
two t^^etber for the solera o elseptng of their 
right haidfi* (5) The celebrstton wee brought to 
the of night, so tbet when the eTeoiag star 
rose, the torohlight proceerion wt^nhl form to 
escort tho bride to her new home. This is strik¬ 
ingly aimUsr to the Hindu merriege enetoo, and 
specially the R^hosn rauriage treAtMD,*- (8)* To 
qoote ^e words of Ptof^ Macdonnel, it eaa be 
said that there are well recognised coetomary 
rites performed as a mere form among 
the Hindus perhaps riightly yaried ae in sotne 
cases Again iQ simaktion of that primitive 
(a) marriage by cap tore, the girl was tom from 
her mothers arms with a feigned fores. Her 
escort to the music of pipe players would include 
besides the gnest the nsaal train rited muhitude 
of the cirv»s. As tbe parade proceeded (b) there 
were eriew to riie eoarri^e god, much siDgiog of 
conne, satirio songs and (o) ecramble for mis 
which tbe groom was expected to shower msong 
tbe omniprwab small boys. OriginaJiy like the 
rice that is thrown to^y, this trait c£ a prtdifio 
tree aymbolinsd fertility/' 

A page Qsed to walk on each, side of tbe 
bride, a third bey oarried before her a torch of 
white' thorn as an ssertes of evil with thts we 
have to compare the sooallsd Salaman 2}ivdo 

_a <pudnt-looking lamp of seven wicks of the 

They Uso displayed in the parade the 
^I’s difitaff and spindle. This is also kept foe a 
umilar parpose at the bride's house, whose mother 
shows it over to the bridbgroom. Having arrived at 
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hM68 aaonted Ad door posts witb oil 
as & symbol xi days to corns wad wound them 
wiA woolen fillets as s tolc^ her owe house- 
bold oeoQpatioDs, tmlees perbsps ibeee acts were 
merely dedioatory rites to the deity. She made 
her first eotraDoe by being lifted over the thre* 
ahold either to guard agMQSt ths ill omen of a 
stumble, or as a remitiisoeaoe of the days when 
exogamy even at the oost of yi(^eDee was the 
marriage praotiee and the bride went in kiokieg 
and struggling in her captor'e anns. The rite 
similar to this among the Hindus is what ia 
termed "Mobha^Vadhavavo*'—-meaning to say to 
adore and worahip the long and strong cezrtral 
beam of the middle half, wberoln reside the god 
of welfare, G'aneah, with other minor deUies. 

Tn this paper, only one point deserves more careful 
attontiofi. It is the Sa^amvara or aelf-ohooslag 
muriage i. e. when the bride, os a rule, seleots her own 
husband. In this choice marriage, there are two 
BKides of seleoting the husband for the bride. 
The bride ia either allowed to go round the high 
mandap, —something like an amphltheabre,^wherein 
are seated aocording to their ranks and dignities 
toe nileie of kingdoms, small and great, in 
reapeane to isvitatioDs which they received from 
toe father of the bride, the eelf-ohooeing girl; or 
the bride wmts till the result of some valorous 
deed to fulfil ths pledge made or the stake made 
by toe bride’s father was amnounced duly. Under 
the fillet beading, hill the choice marriages of 
Indummti and Damcu^iui and under the second. 
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&|] tkoea of asd Draupadi. Sakuntala wu 
roarried to Dus^nta, id a still different vay and 
that is called the Gondharva form of marria^, 
io which mere moetiof one another attraete the 
heart of one to the other, and develops the passion 
of Jove which colminates eventoaliy into the few 
rites essential to marriage with the formal sano- 
tioD of the father or the guardian. In the first 
noted two forms, the bride is etereising bsr choice 
under the protecting care of the father. Bat all 
these were prevalent among the warrior or 
I^shatrya class and nsver among the priestly olasa 
or evoD the Fouya class. 

SU3 and 2>roupadi were bonnd down to the 
results of pledges or stakes laid down by Janaka 
and J>rupada respect voly ; whereas Indnrr>at.\ and 
Damayanti were free to make their own ohoioe 
irrespective of any restriction in their way. Bach 
ruler was introduced by woman who was 
quite familiar with the dynasties of all and the 
self'Ohooilog bride went round the whole theatre 
with her if ahe was not preposaeesed in favocir 
of any one or prejadioed against some. In the 
case of LamayanU, she bad already plighted her 
love to Nala, and Nola bad expreased bis yearning 
desire before the Koyal Flemiogo to marry Done 
but her; whereas in the ease of Indwnatl^ it was 
a formal and r^^ular introdnction of all the 
assembled ralers that resulted ultimately in her 
choice of AjOy whose femous exploits as well as 
other merits were greatly sung by some bards 
previously so that till she approached him she 
underwent all the formalities and did not proceed 
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farthdr for being iotrodaced to other prioces be* 
yood. So, tbie vas ooe mode of choice marriage. 

In the caae of and Draupadi, however, 
atakea were made and it waa formally aononnced 
from the very beginning that he who wonld wield 
or break the bow of Siva ahonJd marry Slta ; 
and that he who would pierce through the Ftsh 
revolviog overhead only looking at the ahadow 
reflected in a reservoir of water below, should 
marry i>r<iuj>adf. 

These two therefore have been known to be 
the charaoteristie modes of celebrating the choice 
marriage. It is very striking that many forms of 
marriage among the ancient Bomane were rimilar 
to those among the Hindus; bnt- the choice 
marriages prevailing among the Hindn military 
classes have not been mentioned in those books 
on Homan laws and costoms that I have been 
able to lay my hands upon. 

So far as marital relation is concerned, two 
ideas are involved in its proper faneiioning among 
mankind, here, there and everywhere, vis. tbe 
element of physical necestity and that ofspiritnal 
need. The former alone is recognized and forms 
tbe basis of modern sodety in the West. Marriage 
18 taken to be a dvil contract, more or leas 
binding on tbe parties according to tbe reqoire- 
ments of the society to which the wedded conple 
belong. 

Tree marriage, however, signifies more than 
tbe above, viz, tbe anion of souls for npliftiog the 
ponditiop of tbe bride and tbe groom towarda ' 
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tlidr ffittiaft] ^rasMeieot. Hiej ato 

in^iired with the oobudoq i6aa of co-oporotiAg 
wtUi tiio )ftV4 of Katuro, Joans Obria^ b>o, bas 
ohottvdd, I ea/ nato that if two of 

you abaU agroo co earth aa toochii^f asTthiog 
that tbef shall adc, it shall be dace f<* them of 
OBJ rather vhieh in is Heaves”. Who oan doabt 
the epidtsal efBoaoj of each a ^xntaal aucoi of 
the fartkipaoU» when all the meet powerfoJ 
pajohic forces of both the hosbasd aad the wife 
are directed towards o&e coiomo& and ? It ie is 
re^>ect of asoh taarriagea that osa tbi&ha 
HerrUgea are made in heaven; those whom 
Qod has jdoed, kt no roan pnt aannder”. 
(Mark X d). * 


* nil pap* wm wad belore ^ eietioa of Aaftnpol^ cf tha 
ftft«ataMaM«rta<£adtieSeMiceCoaBM faeU M Oioattt 
Is ^eauMTi 1H$. * 


lit MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

Br G. RAMADiS^ B. 1., u. E. A. S. 

In tbe6e> dftjs when ttt« SocUl Refbrmdrs de- 
m^od the law to lestrict the marru^ble age of 
the Hinda girls acd tho orthdox Hiadus oppose 
it on the streogth of iit» Sastrss^ it is bat neo' 
eesary to. stody some of tho eoetoms and pcaotw^ 
that are followed' daring the tkne of matriaiOQ;^. 
Not onl 7 these facetiona Hist are pcssmbsd m 
the books hot others as wall, are fonad io practice 
amragst the veddwg cereaiomes; the latter hsve 
sopport of tsadifjsDttI caetooi, aid thejr ai*e 
obserrsd side hy with those that are ordained 
m tbw rel^oas codhs. These tradi^Mai oporatiooa 
when studied i» tbs proper li^^ reveal igy ns 
their significance and I propose tc» expoand some 
of these* that are witnsesod amoogst due oisrsiage 
eerstaonies in Soathem India. 

It is said that the S&stras of the Hindoa 
ordaa that girls shoold be marcied before they 
attain pnherty. Bat this law eeema to have been 
strictly followed by the Brahnaas and other classes 
that clam equality with them. So< £sr as 1 
insw-Srishthi-KauDame^ EematissDil t^e Eaaeahs 
are the other castes that ofaeerTe tiia eustoD of 
of dtdd zsarnegs. AR otitar castes aarry tMr 
daaghtare at ao age wbor sespeoaiiMittfflfl of 
wsddsd life are wderstud ^ the maki 

In either kind of nantage, a lo&etloa takes 
place OD^ the last and witfr it dbss Wf tte 
wedding oeramoDles. Though the saaf s^;mficasoe 
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of the ceremany ia not uoderstood, it is performed 
becauee it ie the custom. Before the meaning of 
that fuDotioD is discussed it would be necessary 
to give a short description of it here. 

On the last day of the wedding, the bride and 
the bridgroom are given a bath and they are 
made to change the cloths which they were wear* 
iog OD the previona days of wedding. Then they 
■re made to give acme offerings to the minor 
gods. They are then seated on a bed spread on a 
cot, and they then distribute pSMi^dri (betels 
and betel-nuts and fruit to elderly couples. 
These prelimi Danes being finished, the bride 
is made to serve supsH to her groom. 
While it is going on a cloth is hung in a 
loop just over and above the heads of the 
wedded pair and in it is placed a piece of 
sandalwood. The loop of cloth represents the cradle 
and the sandalwood is the infant. Then commences 
the ceremony of putting the infant in the cradle. 
All the tnatrons gather round and sing songs of lullaby 
rocking the loop to and fro. After sometime the 
piece of sandabwood is taken out and is given 
into the arms of the bride, the mother of the make* 
believe infant Thsnahe is instructed to band it over 
to the bridegroom saying, have to attend to 
honsebold duties. £indly have the child until I 
finish them.' Then the bridegroom Is instructed 
to return it back saving, ‘I have to attend to 
office I cannot waate my time here with this 
infiuV. Tbne the function ends. This is how it 
ii observed in the Telngu oountry in the wedding 
of iffimatare girls. 
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1 laarn that a simflar cuatoca exiats in the 
Tamil oocntry also. Amongst the Oriyas who 
religioiisly follow the ouetoin of child marriages, 
the bride sod the bridegroom, from the time the 
pomgrahanam zs finished, are, either made to sleep 
in one room, or, the bridegroom stands for a 
few minotes with his two feet on the bed in 
which the bride is lying and then goes away to 
sleep in a different place in that very honss. 
Thos for sis days, from the second to the Tth 
days, they live together. 

What is the significance <tf these customs t 
The setwmg of the pQnsipari, the rocking of the 
supposed iofirat in a cradle, the dispute for the 
child, the three main features of the ceremony 
observed in the Telngu country, the bridegroom 
sleeping in the same room as the bride, or 
standing on the 'bed of the bride, the custom 
followed ZD the 0|iya country,—are cot these, 
though differently operated, one and the same in 
idea and significance! Do they not clearly show 
that three practices are an imitation of the noprials 
that would have liappened had thehride been a woman 
and not a child I it is exactly what happens in the 
ease'of 'post'puberty marriage ceremonials. T^uptial 
oeer e mopy nloses *the -weddiDg. Biffc in the child 
marriages 'this psuedo-nuptbls had to be institnt* 
ed aiuoe no wedding te oocoplete without nuptials. 
From *thia we may infer that in ancient times 
tt was the law to marry the girls ori(y after they 
attahred ac '^e wfiiec ttfaey could understand the 
duties of wredflefl IThese dtiild marriages most 
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coDsequdotly be later iDnoTation. When this 
oiutoni camo into vogue it ie diiHoult to say; 
but bov it came may be guessed. 

In anoient times only those boys that were 
found unfit for any otbur profeasion were trained 
as priesta and they were given tho inidation 
(upanatfanam) iQ their eighth year, I. e., when the 
Sth year was ourrent. lu course of time a priestly 
class wae formed and the girls also of that class 
had to undergo this initiation ceremony. Being 
girls they were declared to be unfit for it. So wedding 
and initiation were combined. The girl at the 
time of her marriage is invested with nwunjiy 
just as the boy at the time of upanayanam wears 
the mounji. The boys were given upanayanam 
when the 8tb year of their age was current:—That 
was the law. So the proper age of marriage for 
the girls of this class was also fixed at eight 
At this age the girl is koowm as Kanya; at nine 
she beoomes ; at ten Gonrl ; afterwards 

she is a Rajasvala or matured girl. So she must 
be given away so that the giver might gain salvation, 
when she was only 8 years old, i. e., when the 
Sth year of her age was current That wae the 
age fixed for 'Kanyjyditnam* one of the moat 
meritorious gifts preeoribed in the Hindu Sssiras, As 
a last function of this gift of the girl, her parents 
thrice plaoe her hand dipped in milk, in the hand 
of the bridegroom while the pvrihit repeats the 
following verse t 

Ashfa^varshA hhavet kanya^ ptUravat-paiUs mayQt 
idAnlni'totn datyOmi datta anehana palyatanu 
At the eighth year [of borage] she becomes a 
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Kany^-^TiW sow I brought her ap like a sod. 
Now I gird her to you to serve you. Treat her 
kindly^ and as your frieod, 

Thus we see that the marriage of girle was 
(ostitated id imitation of the upofftayanam cere* 
mony of the boys. But it does not stop with 
it. The ancient custom of uniting the bride and 
the bridegroom in nuptial knot could not be 
avoided; and imitation nuptials got into vogue. 
That is tbe reason why the above described 
ceremony has been adopted in all comm unities 
which religiously follow the onstom of child marriage. 

We have seen how child marriage oatse 
into vogue first in the priestly class, lu course 
of time other classee that claim equality with 
the Brahmans adopted child marriage as well 
as the upanayanam for their boys. 

So far the custom prevalent in the Telugu 
country alone is considered. Similarly^ in OrUsi 
there are certain castes that follow the system 
of marrying their girls before puberty. Here also, 
\he Brahmans are the first to follow this custom. 
Tbe pHnigrahanam ceremony amongst the Oriy&s 
takes place on the second day of marriage. A^r 
this oeremony the boy and tbe girl are made to 
sleep in one room; or, the bridegroom, before 
he retires to bed, must stand with his 'two 
feet on tbe bed In which tbe bride is lying. 
Thns every night till tbe 7th day of the raacrisge, 
they are made to behave as if they live together. 

These customs show clearly that in ancient 
times the me^iage ceremonies ended with nuptials 
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is all olaMaa in Soatharn Isdaa. Bak wbaa tke 
aystam of child marriagen was instituted, the 
nuptial ceremony was reduced to a mere shadov, 
and it is that shadow that is observed both in 
the Teluga country and in Opisft. Since no 
marriage can be said to be complete unbee it is 
ended with pretended or real nupUali, it is better 
to put ofi* the marriage of girle until they attain 
the age of discretion. I believe, that even the 
Sfteiras do not forbid keeping the girls unmarried 
until' they grow up to that age. 

Just aa the flaptlale that consummate the 
marriage is reduced to a taera shadow, there is 
another fonotioureligioa^y observed which has ako 
^come a shadow of the otigioal oustom aceesearily 
observed in tbs old forgotten days. A short des¬ 
cription of it in its wdern form may elui^ate 
its real features in tho old days. 

The function is known in the T^ngs country* 
by the name of *Stealisg frolie'; and' rt is obeerr* 
ed on the last bwt wie night ef tbs rnarmge. 
At about 8 A. M. on that day, the bridegroom 
geea to t^e house of the bride aed offers the last 
delations to the firt and the ire is pul out. 
Wh«ft he eomes onA, a siWar e«p with ^ cake 
in it is pUeed on the sill of the gwteway tihat 
lea^ OQt of the house. Tbs bridegroom runs 
away with it to bis lodgmg. Thie is the meon 
feature of the faimtioo. That every member of 
the bmiiagMori^ party may have soote enjoyinent 
q£ the game, ih is nUided to the whole party 
tfGfO. suoiot to sannse: every memher ef thi^ 
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bcidA^oomV party* is puMJegi^d toi take away on* 
obfldTvad. any thing be cauld.)^ bia hacda oiLiaths 
hoosa of tha brlda, All suob things ara eeoaudd in the 
hau36 in. vbiob tba bridegroom, aod. his pacl^ are 
lodged daring the days oi wedding ; and they 
are all retacaed a&er the wedding eeremoniaa ace 
finished. TbUdoeatQot form a part o£the funotioo. 
The caaL tunotkm. ia the brideg^^oom ranning away 
wkb the QUp« While he ao rune away, the brother 
and the oouaios o£ the bride try to obstiaot and 
catch, hold of him. He must escape and reach 
bia lodging. 

7hie very ^ooctian is differently operated in 
Oeifl^ Om eeveatli day, for the Onyfla cele¬ 
brate* the' marriage' for nine day^ the bridegroom 
gets up at about 4 A. M. before any other memher 
of the household wakes up,, goes to the martiage 
pedestal, breaks the Kumbha placed there 

and runs away with a book or a vessel on gold 
ornament also kept oatbe pedestal for the purpose 
He PUDS away to a house a little way off from 
the wedding house and spends tbs htb day there. 

Thi» fmotiVB ef stealing* ta observed io the 
Uuge, Oriy^ and Taunt eomtrieK; though ib is 
tiM same hr tdeo^ k is difforeotly opavtted hy 
these peoples. The noptia] cersaony, whether reai 
er uaHo^on, eeacea irngediahely a^ this Mahag* 
frelio.* So it af^eaia that Uua fmlio ba«4 io 
firmer timas^ ta do much with the oonsocniaatioB 
o£ ZMrru^sL Abdueting the gjffl from her home 
and OMiyiag her must have been the aumaoi 
oaftom. Thia kind of marriage is ia 
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called the Edhhasa Vivdha. We read of Krishna 
marrying Kokmioi after taking her away from 
her father's house. Frithvi Raj married Sanjukts 
similarly. ^Cany other examples of marriage by 
abduction may be observed in one stories and 
PitrstjSs. But in these stones it is said that the 
caose of abduction was that the parents of the 
bride did not consent to the union, though the 
bride loved the youngman. The ^stealing frolic* 
ID the marriage is observed even when the girl 
is voluntaiily given away. Even amongat those classes 
who perform post*puberty marriages, this frolio 
is observed. Then how did this custom came 
into vogue 1 A stndy of the raatnmonial customs 
still praedaed by some of the aboriginal tribes 
will reveal the origin of the stealing frolic. 

The Kbondsor Knis, Qonds and Koyas are the 
tribes that are, on linguistic grounds, classed among 
the Dravidians. Amongst all these people 
mardags takes place by abduction. The youngman 
selects a raedd from amongst the young virgins 
of a totem different from his own and proposes 
to marry her. Having obtained her consent, he 
sends some of bis relatives to the parents of the 
maid to propose marriage. Thus negotiations are 
carried on thrice, and each time presents are sent. At 
last the parents and relatives of both parties sit 
together and settle the bride-price. Then the 
bridegroom lies in wait to eatob hold of his 
Intended bride when she is alone, and nnacoom- 
panted by anyone else. Finding such an opportunity, he 
catehse held of her and oarries her away to hts 
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The girl resists much, yet yeilds at last. 
Hearing of tlusi her Icith and kin armed with 
stioka and bladgeona ran to her rescue and are 
met by the youth^e relatives aimilary provided 
with sticks. A ecufHe ensaes and at twines ends 
in a httle blood-shed. After the iirfit ebulli^on 
of anger is appeased, both the parties sit together 
asd spend the time in eatiog, drinkiog and dancing. 
Cloths ^re given to the parents of the bride, and 
the b|jide*priee> if it baa not been paid 
alrea^ will be paid then. Nuptials taka place 
and xno bride’s relatives return boms. 

If the abducted maid does not like to marry 
that youth, she goes away during the time of 
the scuffle or after it.* The previous negotiations 
are cancelled. If the girl likes to marry the 
young maO) and if her parents and relatives do 
not approve of the match, all negotiations 
take place only after the maid is carried offl to 
her sweatbeart’s home. Here is the custom of 
forcibly carrying away the maid in any cose. 

As these tribes rise in oivilizatloD, the seventy 
of the scuffle decreases and the mirth and for* 
malitaes during the time of negotiations inorsase. The 
nucleus of the whole marriage ceremonial is carrying 
away the maid forcibly from her parents' home; 
and this amongst the most civilised tribes is 
reduced to a mere frolic ; and the bridegroom is 
made to run away with a mlver cup, inetead of 
with the bride. The fight between the parties is 
represented by Uie jest of the little resistance 
ofiered to the bridegroom by the brothers and 
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ootisins of the bride. of even the mb)re 

advaDoed tribes still obs^ve the enstora of paying 
bnde'price. In these days ft has gone np to tjhoa- 
sauds. Thus among sooh tribes cirilisation has Waded 
to enable the bride’e pareDts to acqmre ivealtljl. Tn 
such families it is considered io be a blessing to 
have female children. The payment of ^ ’price 
and then oarrying away the girl hss W'en the • 
OQstom in India amongst some sbongiasl *tribsE 
only; and % study df such onatoms show their 
ethnological khwbip. 


IV. SOME ANTHR0P0L0GICA.L PROBLEMS 
IN INDIA. • 

Bt B. 8. QuHA, U. a., PH, D., 

( Zoolofficai Svfvty ^ India,) 

Writiog Id the year 1908 Dr. John Beddoe, 
one of tbo meet eminent Englieh anthropologieta 
of his generatioQ spoke of the "the enormous and 
almost iooalcuhble maes of anthropological mate¬ 
rials that India offered to the 8tudeot’\ ^ During 
the decade that hae followed Dr. Beddoe's writings 
a considerable mass of valuable infonnation baa 
been gnthered both by Government initiative and 
private enterprlee, but the work done has been 
chiefly of the ’Survey’ kind. Such a Survey ia 
essential ae a preliminary step for fumiahing tbe 
drit general outline of the entire deld of opsradon 
but ita value depends not so muoh for the picture 
it oSers, whioh by reason of its oovering a large 
ground is apt to be superfioiah but for enabling 
us to realise the gaps in our knowledge end 
directing out attention to the spots where deeper 
and more eiaot enquiries are likely to be most 
sueoessful. And no properly planned anthropologioal 
research oan be said to be complete until this 
Work of recoDDaissanoe la followed up by intensive 
investigations. Tbe great work of tbe darasin 

* B^t)g tU Pr«aid«ndtl AddrM of the Aotiropolc^ wotioii 
of the Fifteenth AdouaI meeiiog of the SoieDoe Occgmi, 
held ia CdlcutU b JuDDery 1P3S. 

^ !^efiice to L. E. A. Ijar's Th$ CSodAm oM OatUti 

Toll, page IT. im Uadras. 
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brothers oq the Veddas may be cited as an 
esamjile of what a atudy of ibis kind ought to 
be. Id India proper a survey of the physical 
charactera of the population bas been uoderiakea 
fay lUsley, rhurstoo, Waddel, and in a few instances 
more exact and dednite enquiries have also been 
made, such aa those of Uj.faivy and Stein in 
North-western and Lapioque and Schmidt in 
Southern India. Due, however, to the lack of specially 
trained men and want of proper appreciation of 
the value of each work intensive etudies have not 
yet taken place in India In any systematic manner, 
with the result that our knowledge of the somatic 
characters of her people is seriously defective. 
Fortunately at present there are tigns of a better 
understanding of the importance of such studies 
in this country and a more fully equipped agency 
for the work is also available. In order, therefore, 
the investigations conducted in future should bear 
the utmost result, it is first of all necessary to 
know the main desiderata In the existing data 
and uoderstand the problems that have been 
brought to the front for solution. Oonseqaently 
it will be my endeavour in the present address 
to set forth tfae chief gaps in onr knowledge 
and hring to your notice the points which hold 
the keys ae it were to the entire question. 

matmUe at our dispoeal regarding the 
f^eical of the peopile of I^^ia concern 

almost exclusively the popidatioo. Of the 

SMe ttet dunog tiie long prehistoric period, 
revealed by extensive finds of artifacts through’ 
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oat tbo oonntry, we koow practic^ly !>otbiz)g. 
In t&king atook of oar knowledge ii will be 
neoei^sary at tbe et^rt to oonfine ouraelvea to the 
former and then determine how &r its final solatioo 
depends on a proper unfolding of iho raoiel histoiy 
of the past. 

Tbe oatetending problems oonoaming the former 
are: The cvireot affUicttion of the ahori^ncU 

population of India. There seems to be a general 
agreement regarding the dominant typo among 
these people, which ia ohsracteriaed by long head, 
ilat broad no8e» short statore, wa7y to ourly hair 
and rery dark complexion. The eye ia open and 
round and tbe fkoe orthognathic. Tbe researches 
of the Saraain brothers in Ceylon, of Badolf 
Martin in Malay Peniesnla, and of Dr. Frits 
Sarasin in Celebes, have shown that it id racially 
akin to the Veddas, the Sakaie, and tbe Toalae 
of the above‘mentioned regions and together with 
tbe Australians form a very primitive and exten* 
sfve raoial family which at one tame occupied a 
groat part of the Soathern world. Jadging from 
its areas of ocoupation wbioh are either margioal 
or inhospitable billa and forests, to which it most 
have been driven by invading raoee—there is oe 
doabt that the raoe ie very old in India. We 
have, however, no poeitfre arcbeologtool e^deooe 
of its earliest occupation—the only early site 
which hss definitely disclosed this type does yot 
go beyond tbe stage of iron in 8oatbem India, 
the point that baa to be considered, i% as to 
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whether these people really form a bomogeneoos 
race m spite of linguistic aod cultural diSereoces 
or whether there are more than one racial type 
ooQoealed among them. 

The presence of a Negrito element in the 
aboriginal population of India has been sus¬ 
pected for a long time bat no definite 
e'sidence of its existence has so far been foand. 
Thus in the opinion of the Sarasin brothers, ^*no 
one has yet succeeded in finding wooly hair in 
India’^ (Ergibicissi natnr-wissen chafbichen torsohun- 
gen out CyloD Bd. Ill p. 355), a view which has 
also receiTed the support of Turner (Trans. Roy. 
80 C. Bdin. toI XI p. 114) Lapique SoUntifiG 

VI July 1906,) Thurston (Tribes and Castes ofS. 
IndiOy v6l I, lotroduotioD,) and Risley. To quote the 
last-named author, ‘although the terms/ “wooly" 
and “irizsly” ba7e been loosaly applied to the wavy 
hair, not uncommon among the Dravidians, no 
good observer has as yet found among any of the 
Indian races a heed of hair that could be correctly 
described as wooly.’ 

While the general type is certainly wavy or 
ourly, instances of wooly or friasly hair may actu¬ 
ally occur (though not found so far *] among some 
of these people or as is likely their repotted presence 
nay really be due to soperficial observation and 
tbs failure to distinguish between extremely curly 
and genuine wooly or frizsly hur. The question, 

* 9bM vnC^'og fito aboTA I ma fortunate aooufb in findioga 
gaouioe Negrito tribe in tba intaricr of Oochin Uille ( Ifatun, 
Maj 19,19S8) and 'Dr. J. H. Hutton baa also disoorerad tr«o« 
aftba aama la Uia Kaga Hilk {ifm va BeoeiQ- 

bai^ 19S7 ). 
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cannot be decided, un^l sampUs of these 
halre we collected and submitted to mierosooplo 
axecD^atioQ by competent persons. Regarding the 
prH^ce of a Negritoid element ic the Indian 
cc^tinent, it has been further argued, and with a 
teriaiQ amount of planelbiUty, that even if the present, 
inhabitants do not show any such trait, its preeeoca 
in the Andaman islands is a strong point in favour 
of its having been in India at one time. A care* 
ful enquiry among the Andamanese tribes, however, 
does not show any relic of migration from India; 
all tlie evidenoe strongly pointing to their move* 
ment from Further India where in the Semauge 
we have still living a kindred tribe. 7o settle the 
question beyond doubt, a search for communal 
cemeteries and other possible ancient sites in India 
is necessary, to 6nd out if there is any skeletsd 
remains wbiob show definite Negrito oharaoterestica 
Aside from the question of the existence or 
otherwise of the Negrito element in the aboriginal 
population of India, so far as the two main linguistic 
divisions of these tribes are concerned, namely the 
Austric and the Dravidian, all the evidence avail* 
able, in my opinion, go to support Risley's 
oontention of their fundamental Socnatio unity. There 
is DO importatit physical character in wbioh the 
Austrio-speakiag tribes of this group differ from that 
of the Dravidiau-speaking ones. Consequently, it 
would considerably clear np the issue if the Somatic 
and Ethnic characters of these people aio Dot mixed 
up, btib are treated iDdependeotly. It will in that 
case not only narrow down our field of enquiry and 
effect a sunpler solnticn of the entire problem of 
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their oultnral origios, bnfc may possibly also scpply 
us vlth im^)ortant taaterials regard! ag their migra¬ 
tions and oootact teith other raoes. 

2 A fnoTQintricatspr<^lemho\Qewri$ih6settUment 
oj i/te so-calUd V^midicai qxt^ion. To put it 
briefly, are there suSoient materials for os to as- 
oribe defloite physical type to the people that may 
be supposed to have introduced Dravidian languages 
in ibis country ? At the present time the Drayidian- 
speahing peoples are concentrated in Southern and 
Central India with the exception of the Brahuis 
who are physically aHn to the other tribes of 
Belnehistan. Leaving them aride, therefore, the 
former present at least three distinct racial elements, 
namely dolico-piatyrrhiae or Veddah-Aostraloid type, 
a dolico-leptorrhine or Mediterranian type and a 
brachyleptorrhioe or Alpine type. 

The measurements published by Thurston and 
others oomprise 120 Tulu-speaklog people from South 
Canara, 550 Malayalam speaking people from Malabar, 
571 Tamils from Madras aod Tianeveliey, two 
Ganareae groups of 410 and 290 individuals from 
Mysore and districts of Bellary aod Karnool 
respectively, S55 Telegas from the same districts, 
147 men from the Niigtri Hills and 385 people 
belonging to the various jungle tribes. Analysis 
of the above data on regional lines shows that 
the main concentration of brat^y-cephaly is in 
tise Kortb-westero part of the Madras Presldeucy, 
Mween kt^des 15 and 12 North and* Up to 
ka^tada 78 £; Sooth of latitude 12, on ^ 
Coasts and the Nilgifi Hills the people 
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Appear to be predominantly doUeo-cephalic; on the 
Eaet from Madras down wards do)ioo> 06 pbdly is 
dominant again. In other words, the Decoan proper 
or the tableland between the two Ghats see me to 
bo charactensed by braoby*cepha]y, whereas in the 
region south of iOi iDciuding the two coastal etrijis, 
dolicO'Cepbaly is SQpreme. In the Northern braohy- 
cephalio region there is either a predominance of 
or a tendency towards leptorrhiny. In the dolico- 
cephalic western region leptorrhlny is dominant 
bat in the south*wescern part the tendency is 
towards platyrihloy—a oharaotrestic marked in the 
lower classes throngbout the Preeidenoy and is 
most strongly emphasised among tlie jungle tribes. 
In short, the dominant ty[)e in the North-west 
appears to be brsohy-leptorrhine, in the »douth-west 
dolicodeptorrbme, wberess in the South-east it 
tends to be dolico-platyrrhina 

Id discussing racial affinities, language is not 
regarded as a safe guide, but in the present case 
a consideration of the physical data in the light of 
linguistic affiliations of the different groups consideced 
yields oertaln interesting results, as it showa that 
the languages, which indicate the greatest inflaenoe 
of Sanskdt, are spoken by people eihibiting marked 
diffierences from those whose languages reveal much 
less evidence of such induence. Thus Temil, which 
is eertunly least infuenoed by Sanskrit and is the 
of the Bravidiau tongues is spoken by the 
people Mn the sputh-easteui part of Ibe Madras 
J^sidenoy, from Madras to Cape Comorin and 
extending on the west as far as the NilgiHa and 
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who are on the whole, among all the groups of 
whoGt we possess metric data, the nearest approach 
to the dolico*platyrrhioe type dominant among the 
jungle folks. 

When we come to Telugn, which is the second 
most important Dravidlan language and shows a 
comparaUvely larger Sanskritio iDflaence, we find 
it to be spoken by people between Madras and 
Ganjam up to latitude 18 North and extending 
as &r as the Bellary and Anantpur districts or 
loDgitnde 78 on the West who are much more 
hracby•cephalic and leptorrhiae. A comparison with 
the Tamil-speaking people shows that the mean 
oephalic index of 358 Telegus is 77*9, or 27 
units higher than the mean index of 571 Tamils, 
which is 75*2 only. If, however, a comparison is 
made with the Canarese and the Maratbi-speakiog 
peoples of the same districts, whose languages 
show either a marked ioiueoce of or is derived 
ft<im Sanskrit a striking contrast is at once 
noticeable. The mean oephalic index of 290 Canarese 
is one unit and that of 90 Mara^hia 3*5 units 
higher than that of the Telegas. On the other 
hand, the mean Nasal Index of the latter are 
8 poinU and 1*6 units higher than those of the 
Canarese and the Marathia Lastly, Malayalam 
which also shows strong influencs of Sanskrit is 
spoken by people in the South-western coastal belt of 
the Peninsula, who are markedly doUco-leptorrhine. 
Similarly, within each linguistio division if the 
• BrOthmans are oompared with other gronps, the 
Ibroer are found to be mnoh more leptoirhine 
thao the rest, 
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Taking the two f&otors together it shows: 

(j) an hioreasiog association between brachy- 
cephaly and leptorrhiuj accompanied by a 
tailing ten den 07 towards platyrrhiny, and 
(ji) a close assooiation of Samskrltio infloenoe 
with leptorrbiny. 

SVe bare unfortanately no metrical data east 
of longitude 78 bat a coneideratiou of them shows, 
that the southemmost extension of the braohy> 
lepCorrhise type goes as far os latitude 12 or 
roughly the point where the Qhats merge into 
the Nilgirl Hills, forming the southern boundary 
of the Deccan proper. Whether the morement 
of this type reaches as far as the Ghats on this 
sldo we are not certain. North of latitude IG, 
along the western littoral we find the extension 
of this type upto Guzerat. Whether there baa 
been a gradual deterioratiou of this type (as is 
probable) in this southward rnoTement, our 
materials are not enough to 00 me to a definite 
oonclosioD, hut, there appears to be no doubt 
that in its moTement from the West to the East 
there 'has been a gradnal falling off of this type. 
Id the light of the deductions mentioned abore 
we may reasonably infer that this falling off Id 
the braohy-Uptorrhlne type has been due to the 
misoegenation with a dolloo-platyrrhine element 
with which it increasingly came in contact We 
may take it» therefore, that the brachy^leptorrhina 
type is an in true! ve racial element from the 
North*west moving along the margin of the 
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We6tei;D Ghats np to latitude 12 and baa gradually 
dimmisbed as it progressed southwai^ds, when the 
fuDdamental type prsaomably has been dolioo- 
oepbalie. 

This would bring the onginal somatie cbarao- 
ters of the TeUgu and Tamil people into one 
group, the former losing its Gbaractenstios grad a* 
ally tov^ards the west, as it came into contact 
vith the broad-beaded invaders, the latter, except 
in isolated classes, preserving its almost jistive 
purity to-day. In the course of his inyestigations 
Thurston ^ observed this difference of head.'form 
among the inhabitants of Southern In^ia,—for 
wiiticg in 1909 he remarked, whatever may have.been 
the induence which baa brought about the exUtiz^ 
sub^bracby^cepbalio or meeaticephalio type in 
northern areas, this influeDoe has not extended 
southward into the Tamil and hb^ytdam land 
where Dravidian man remains doGop or sQbdo^co’^ 
We hare seen the light thrown by language on 
this question, which is supported by our regional 
an^ysis of the existing matenals and which, 
therefore, may be regarded as the probahle »asoo. 
It cannot, however, be considered as beyond donbti 
until the anthropometry of the Telega country 
ea^ of longitude 78 as well as the skeletal 
materials iu the numerous prehistoric sites In the 
Deccan confirm it It is fortunate that uod^ 
leadership of Mr. Qholam Yasdani who is ener- 
gatioally excavating the ancient archaeological 
nmainB in the Nisam’s Dominions, we may spop 

* 3%t (mi CtuiM ^ !• l&tndoetiosL 
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be able to eocm hacoan crania vbieb mil 
enppl/ coflolduTe erideoee for tiie solution of tb^ 
whole problem. 

Similarly thoagh the aaaocU^on of leptorrHIoy 
with Samakrit laogaage i» lodifiated, the preaeoce 
of the ddUod'leptorrbine element in hf^abai^ as 
the resalt of thJa ioHoen^, cannot be rO^rded as 
oertfUD until the excavations of ptebiatbrio ntes 
of this fegion rereal baman craliia which luppoifb 
fhe above hypotheeia. The ikulls fonOd by Mr. 
fiea at Adittuallnr, in the Tinnevalley district^ 
however, show a dixtinot tendency towards pUfyr* 
rbiny as well as a loi^ orania) vault and ptomioent 
aupra-orbital regions oharaoterSitic of the Voddah- 
Aostfalold groop. Material help oan be furnished 
here by trained pbilorogieta, if they have the 
hardihood to uoderiake fieldHOveatigationa of the 
langoagea of the aboriginal tribea of Southern 
India who are reported to apeak oorropt forms 
of Bravidian latiguagee m the sene way a« has 
been done in the Bed Jodiao laoguagUs of North 
Afoerioa. For the reeeaTobes underUken by the 
pupihi of Fdtdr 'Shmidt * iu the AusCtaKhn 
hu^uagba just before the war, radtcate the poeSIbi- 
hby Of a relaliooahip between the BraTidiab, 
Papokn aUd AuBtralian Janguagea^ th dUg b sowing 
positive can be aatd till I'ntenaive inveetigstions 
take place hi thfo country. K auoh a relation¬ 
ship tan be shown to exist by fixfure research as 
the ent&e BraVidian problem Will be Solved, ^ a 
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definite correlation will then be eetabliehed between 
it and the Vedda-Auatraloid race. The evidence 
of physical anthropology (on exiatiag data) aa 
indicated above tend on the whole to aupport 
this view, which was first proponndod by Bisley 
and Turner. The Mediterranean affinities of the 
Dravidian culture, disclosed in recent researches in 
that oaee can be regarded as due to oultnre 
migrations without connoting anything about the 
race. Whether snob a theory is borne out or 
not, there is no evidence either somatic or 
archeological for the view that baa lately become 
fashionable in India and which seeks to make the 
Dravidian man responsible for the Indus civilisation 
as well as that of Sumer, for both of whom are, 
intimately associated wltb braohyoephalio people 
as the recently discovered skulls in the Pre^ 
Sorgonic sites at Kish ^ and Elabaid and 
Mohenjodaro indioate. 

S. The third problem deeds with the existence 
of the *Aryo-Ihavidian* race. In describing the 
population of tho Tlnited Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Risley, called ^ them ^AryO'Dravidian' i.e. the 
result of the admixture of the Aryan and Dra- 
vidian speaking races, on the ground that the 
data published by him, show the preponderance 
of a type marked by do]ico*oephaly and increased 
Nasal Index. In studying the distribution of 
racisl types in the North western part of India, the 
avulabie metrio data indicate that the dominant 
dement in this region is characterised by dolico* 
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Odph&ly and truft leptorrhinj, which is present 
throughout Northern Rsjputana, the Panjab and 
Kashmir, also probabiy ioeluding' Afganistan and 
extending io varying proportion as far north as 
Yarkand. The akulU found at Sialkot, aod the 
recently exoavated sites of Nal and Moheojo*daro 
reveal the same charaoterietios. So the present 
racial element may bo said to be the continuation 
of the type dominant from the earliest known times/] 
As disclosed in Rlsley’s measurements there is a 
sharp break in the eastward exteosion of this 
type wbioh does not go beyond the boundaries 
of the Punjab, to any appreciable extent The 
qaestion, therefore is whether Ibis represents the 
real state of things, or, the break is to be 
regarded as unreal, considering the known foots 
of history! Now, the anthropometrioal measuromente 
published in Itisley’s name were actually takes by 
Kr. Chandi Singh, a clerk in the office of Mr. 
J. C. NesSeld, then Inspector oi Schools, who 
Bupervieed him. ^ In the year 1896, however 
Snrgeon Captain Brake'Brookmao, P. R. C. 3., M. D., 
took a large series of measurements of the various 
castes in the United Provinces, under the anspioes 
of the iooal Qovernment. The detailed individual 
measurments aro not available hot the averages 
have been published by Sir William Crooke. So 
for as the stature and cephalic index are concerned, 
there is not much difierence between the two 
series, but when the nas^ index is ooostdered a 
great difiereooe is at once noticed. The mean 

* Prel«m to <uid C<ut«t ^ ^enj^zl^ijithropetDetio d»ta 
7ol. L im. 
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nasal index for i20 Rajpats and 45$ Br^naua 
dfi measured Dr. Brockman are 63*8 and 59*1 
respeotively vbereas the ayerage nasal index ftor 
I0(r Bajputa and 100 Brahmans published by 
Risley are 77*7 and 74*6 respectively. In attempt¬ 
ing to determine the compsraCive reliability of 
these oondictisg sets of neasurments, not only 
the high medical qualificatioa of Dr. Drake-Brook* 
man and the mnoh^ larger seriee examined by him 
have to be taken into consideration but also the ftct 
t1iat neither Hr. NesfieM nor bia assistant Ohandj 
&ngU can in any way be regarded a9 having 
trairming in anthropometry ; and it is wdU- 
known that the correct measurmeot of the nasal 
lOngti) requires considerable anatomiol experience. 
On the other band, it may also be possible that 
the tedmiqne employed by Br. Br^e Brockman 
in hiB mej^nrments was somewbat different. The 
only skull of known antiqmty fcmnd at Bayaba 
near Agra tends to so^ort Dr. Brockman’s con- 
oksione rather than thbse of Eialey. It is thne 
ther^ore &at the impOTliance of this question ^ 
realtaed aihi an intensive ravestigation is ondertdkeii 
toto tiie Mtolal oo m po s i iion of the people of tins 
regtoc, as Biaiey’s onmnt theory as shown abote 
» open to eerbtis donbi Besides, as deffmtely 
dttenDhnog the fikfifr of Ibe eastward ertension 
of the racial Qrpe do m h la irt m the Pus^h, saoli 
n enquiry wHl clear up many obecure points in 
the rscdai histiory of the entire K of then India. 

4. !Pke fourth problem m Me iietrfbtaicn of 
tite 3f<f6hf*6e^hatic A^ne A sn^ey of t£s 
phyml ^bsracters of the present population of 
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lodift shows that along the entlrs ’^astero littoral 
^om Gnzsrat down to Coorg wa find the ot^ntioua- 
^loa of the brach^'OephaHc Alpine type. This 
olemect is doaunaot among the Gozrati, Marathi 
and the people cf Coorg. As we have aUe^dy 
seep» iotbd south it does not estOod beyond latitude 
12, and beyond longitude 73 E iu the Decoao^ u 
far as our preaeot knowledge iodioates. 

Upper lodia^ howevar, from Beoaras eaat* 
wards up to Behar we find the gradual increase 
of a btoad‘beaddd element whose maxiIu^m intensity 
is Man in the population of Bengal. In Bengal 
pgapar doEniuance of bract^'cephaly is associated 
leptorrhiny speoUlIy amoog the upper classes 
w;beze jdie leptorzhina element is greater than ip 
any other part of India outside the P^Djab^ if 
the data published by Bisley are to be triKted* 
In accounting for this braobjoephalio factor in 
Bengal, Bisley supposed the infiaenoe of a Mop* 
golian race seen on its oph^kirta* AtP 
of tfbe Mongolian tribes ^png ^e boupdariM of 
Bepg^l aho^s that ^hey a^ not homogqaeous. 
The braphy-platyrrbine qlapent is predop^ioaat in 
Ijie sppth* eastern borderU^ on Burma, wbqree^ 
ip the Brahmaputra yalley it strpgly 
towards the dolioe«plQ«tyr?bifie, the hWPMept^hil^ 
type being dominant only alopg the Sihkjm 
^epM botders. Jp Bengal, on t^e other 
the main copoeni^al^Q ^ the hrA0h7*lVI^^^.^ 
elenput is in ^he sopthera or del^ t^gion 
g^ual decrease (P^ds tbe north ^nd tbe 
Sesidea, tbe Bec^i type ia differentiated hrom 
the Lepcha and hindred .in oi 
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all the MoDgoUaD types a marked preeeoce of 
leptorrbioy is fonsd by hariog a more prominent 
nose. In studying the racial anatomy of the nose 
it ia not enough to rely on the relation of the 
length and the breadth of the nose, the prominence 
or otherwise of the entire nasal skeleton has to 
he taken into acoonnt. Bieley was therefore right 
in making the latter as the deciding factor in 
comparing the nasal characters of the Mongalian 
and other races. In this measnrement of the 
Beogali people, however, the test by which the 
prominence of the nasal skeleton could be judged, 
namely the biorblto-naeal-isder was not taken 
except in the case of a solitary group. In the 
absence of this test, consequently, his conclusion 
of the Mongolian origin of the Beogali people was 
not ja8ti6ed on the basis of his own data. Prof. 
D. R. Bbandarkar has shown, in his interesting 
account of the cultural affinities of the Brahmans 
of Guzerat with the ^yastbas of Bengal the 
identity of a large number of snrnamee of these 
two groups. ^ A comparison of the anthropometry 
of these two^ therefore, is instructive. The average 
stature of the Nagar Br&hmans as given by 
Bisley is 1643 ro. m. against 1636 m. m. of the 
Bengali Eayastbas. The average Cephalic and 
Nasal Indices of the former are 79*7 and 78*1 
against 78*2 and 70*8 of the latter. The average 
biorbitO‘nssal«iadex of the Nagar Brkbmans is 
116*7 but iu the case of the Sangali Sayasthas 
the ^;nre is not aviulable but judgiog &om that 
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of tbd of Bdogdl (one of the lowest 

classes of the population) which b the 

value of this Index in the case of the Bengali 
K^yasthas could not be much differeni Further, 
when the data are analysed it is found that 6$% of 
the Nagar Brahmans are brachy-cephalic and 53% are 
leptorrhme agunst 60% bracby and 75% leptorrhine 
in the Bengal^ Kayasthas. It is, therefore, difficult 
to understand how the one could have *Scythic’, 
and the other Mongolian origin. Besides as Bai 
Bahadur Haiaaprasad Chanda ^ has pointed out, ^ 
—and he incldeutally was the first to show the 
weaknesses id Bisley’s theory-^that the typical 
Mongolian* oharao^erisHc^such as the presence of an 
epioanthic fold, and the absenod of bodily hatr are not 
to be found among the B^bgalis. TMs j&mt sof 
be taken to mean that Mongblmc admrltih^' 
denied altogether in Bengalis simply tntM 
that it is not safficient to explain the dbthlttftut 
t^e in Bengal; the only way it seecos' to* 
account for it is to link it up with that of iihe 
Western Littoral through Central Indiur of wMclf 
as we have a]rea<fy noticed there is some probable 
lity judging from the identity of surnames. It- 
is in the central re^n, therefor^ that mvesti^ 
iion h> necessary to'find out bow finr the condtrul^ 
of type exists from Bombay to Bengal.’ 7he 
oi?giu of thia braohy«cephalio Alpine type in Inffia' 
war hitherto nnexplAined. !Ehe recent discovery 
of braot^'Cepbaho crsnb hi Siitdh has lech some 

* Th$ Mo^Arftuu p&rt t pp> ^*T0. 
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probabiliby to the theory of a very early migra¬ 
tion of tbia element in India. Buc its extension 
both in the South and in the East will never 
be fully understood until archaeological excavation 
of the numerous prebistorio sites yields skeletal 
materials showmg these characteristics. The 
excavation of the Copper Age remains in the 
Chota-Nagpur districts discovered by-^ Rai Sarat 
Chandra Roy Bahadur would be of great signi¬ 
ficance as they may not improbably throw some 
lighten the racial origins of the people of Bengal. 

From a consideration of the foregoing facts it 
would appear that the greatest necessity in the 
field of Indian anthropology is the excavation of 
the archesolc^cal sites in search of remains of 
prebistorio iahabltants, for not only the racial 
history of ancient India cannot be reconstrncted 
without its aid but it also holds, as already stated, 
the secret of the somatic relationships of the 
present population of India. In the long history 
of this country whose true antiquity is being 
revealed, the only document that we possess 
bearing on the physical constitution of its past 
inhabitants are the two skulls from Bayana and 
Sialkot, the sknlls from an Iron age site at 
Adittanallur and the recent finds in the Indus 
Valley. Outtide of these we have no materials 
for our guidance. In his account of the first two 
of the above skulls, which constitutes almost our 
sole literature on the subject, Sir Arthur Keith 
has reifiarked,—''There is no anthropological prob¬ 
lem more In need of inrestigation than that of 
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thd prehistorio iohabitants of India. Wo all wish 
to eod applied to India the methods which have 
brought to light the anoient races of Bnrope. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that there are 
hidden away in more recent deposits of river 
valleys and caves, in prehistorio isolated intennents 
and communal cemetries, records of the ancient 
races of India. They have not been seen nor 
found because they have not been patiently and 
systematically looked for^ ^ It is trae as Sir 
Arthur Keith has noted that no systecnatic search 
has been made for the skeletel reroMos of the 
prehistorio races of India, and considering the 
vast number of ancient sites in this country and 
their accessibility, the lack of interest in these 
explorations is certainly deplorable, but, what is 
worse and^excusable is the irresponsible manner 
in which such materials were treated, when luck 
put them in the hands of our explorers. A great 
part of literature on the pre•historic and early historic 
sites in India is tragic reading, but not a trace 
of them could now be fouud anywhere in this 
country. In bis account of the excavation of the 
Great Temple mound at lodrapura in the Gorakh¬ 
pur district which roughly corresponded to the 
anment Kingdom of Kosala and assigned to the 
4th century A. D., Mr. Carlleyle, late of 
the Archaeological Survey, writes ^'1 have called 

* Th4 JoumeU of Ao AiuKtvpoiogkai Sooitiy p. S63> 1917, 
Bomb&j. 

Catalogs and Bo/ndbook qf ArtAaologioai CotUctiom in ^ 
Indian linmam by John AndersoQ, Fext It 1S83 Otl. 
pp. m-m. 

S^ortcfTovn in tAe’Central Ihal and Gorakkptiriii 1874-79 
and 1875-76. pp. 79-80. 1879, Celoutt*. 
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this, moand’, beoaose 1 found fire diuiiiaD 

akdUtona in it. One of the skulls found had a 
very projooting jaw ezaotly like that of a Nogro. 
This bsloDged to tho skeldton of a male nearly 
6 feat in length; but close alongside of it 1 
found the skeleton of a female, 5 feet 6 inohes 
in length, the facial part of the skull of which 
had a straight eveu profile. Another skeleton was 
placed across or upon the doorway of one of 
the temples. Four of the skeletons bud ^eir 
heads placed towards the north bat the fifth was 
placed the reverse way”. In another part of the 
same temple, the wHter observes, ‘‘A human skeleton 
lay across the doorway. Two more human skeletons 
of a male and a female lay nearly side by side, 
while a fourth skeleton lay just beyond the wall 
toward the west.” 

Similarly in his ezcellent work on the ^lndian 
Pr^Utorie and Protohxstoric Bruce- 

Foote records the discovery of a human skeleton 
lying in a dexsd position in a large stcne circle 
iu Central Mysore near Savandurga robk. In 
describing the cairns numberiug over 26$ at 
Jeworgi in the Shorapur district iu the Jdia^tas 
Presidency, Meadows Taylor msutimns ,tiie 

dwoovery in .one of them of numerous human .skeleteos 
‘which are aostiy uf amail siae as to Iisight hut 
having bows of UDO^oal ttap^ess and 8trangth^ Iu 
a Neolithic tomb in South Miraapore, Cockhum 

>« p. 190. ~ ' 

JrrwirW'kmi tf ^ Sopal Aeadany, pp. 83M0, Yol. 

Sm, ISTS Dobtio. 

/MkcM Antifiiarf Tot p. 160. 
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(oQQj 43omplete foseiHsed akeietoa of an adult 
male’. 

'Not a trace tA the skeletoQ mentioned above, 
and many more recorded in the accounts of the 
excavations of the prebistoric sites of India not 
mentioned here, could be found at present. One 
would naturally like to know what has become 
of tbem^tbese docaraenta that are of price) esa value 
in the recoDstruotion onr ancient biatory. It 
as imfortnnate but nevertheless true, that hitherto 
archeology in India meant only the reading of 
same Sanskrit inscriptions and the preservation of 
ancient monuments. 'While they are undoubtedly 
neoffisary they are only acme of the means to an 
end which is the reconstruction of the ancient 
trislory of a particular land and peoples In Europe 
as well as in Central Am erica, not to speak of 
Egypt and the Near East, the anrecorded history 
has been unearthed by its .aid, but in order to 
be able to do so the fundamental nnity of archeo¬ 
logy and anthropology has £rst to be realized. 
Neither in Europe, nor in Egypt or Amarloa 
such splendid work would have been possible if 
the help and oo-operation of anthropologists were 
not sought, for the .eultore' or civilization of a 
people is a complex whole and ita folL study 
involves the researches of different lines of 
workers. 

Actually how much can be acheived by the 
combined efforts of scientists with pure arob^- 
logista is to be seen in Pumpelley’s excavation 
of Anau where the teamwork of geologists, 
antbropologiata, zoologiats and archeologists added so 
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iDQch to our knowledge of the encient oiTilizaUon 
of South-western Siberia. In the excavation of 
our arohmological sites, this aspect of the question 
has to be more fully recognised than it has hitherto 
been in this country not only for the complete¬ 
ness of the work, but also for the proper 
handling and preservation of such of its finds— 
specially the bones—which require epeolal treat- 
Tuent in the hands of experts if they are not to 
be irreparably damaged. Fortunately the discovery 
of the Indus Civilization has aronsed keen interest 
in the importance and urgency of arobisological 
stndiea, and in Sir John Marshall we have a 
man of wide learning and experience who can be 
depended upon to direct snch investigations on 
traly scientific lines. We may, therefore, 
confidently hope that the neglect and irresponsibi¬ 
lity shown in the past which led to the loss 
and destruction of much of the discovered skeletal 
remains of India's prehistoric inhabitants^ will not 
be repeated in future but a more systematic 
search will be made for them. In that way we 
will be able gradually to add to our knowledge 
of the physical characters of the prehistoric 
inhabitants of India, which alone will eoable 
us to understand her present racial affiliations. 


V. LAWS OF EUGENICS & THE INSTITUTION 
OF MARRIAGE AMONGST HINDUS. 

By S. S. Mehta, b. a. 

Eugenics is the Solence of lUce-Culture. It 
is e&sy to see that the agricaltarist uQs at the 
Improyecnent of bis corn: and the Eugenist in a 
umilar way sXms at the icsproTement of the human 
race. The main object of the agricnltnrist is to 
produce the best kind of corn and that of the 
Engenist is to produce the best epecies of mankind, 
that is to say, men who would be both sonnd 
in body and mind. He tries to oxamine, regulate and 
reform as well as improTe in reforming, ererything 
pert^uoing to Man each as his form, his colour, hie 
habits and hie performances i.e. eyerything pertaining 
to Man as an individual as well as a species in the 
kingdoms of nature. And ^though man is the 
highest and most important of the known living 
creatures on the earth, yet very little attention 
appears to have been paid to this important 
branch of study, dll our eyes were opened to the 
various ways in which most of the leading prin* 
ciplee of Eugenics appeared to have been applied 
in practice by Hindu Legislators. The Yedic times, 
the Epio age and the Rationalistic period all tend 
to show how the principles of ibis useful Sdence 
were observed in ancient times, ceremonionsly by 
the Hindus who have handed down the tradition 
to the generations of the civilked twentieth century, 
when Srisnce in all its branches is makiog rapd 
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strides, io order to cope xvltb the verjing needs 
and esjgeodes of the hour. 

At the pt’esent cnoreever, Enropd and 

America have begun to realize the importance of 
Eugenics ; and yet there is no lega! sanction or no 
tradition that enforces the application of Eugenic Laws 
npc»n the people of the West in our times. The 
ancestors of the Hindus^ however, were the first 
to realise the grand truth and the most import' 
ant efficacy of these laws and, by legislationv' they 
applied them to the SocuA Organism; so that for 
ages together i. e., the three ages noted above, 
there was peace, prosperity and further progress 
alt round. 

Now it is a trumm that t'he foremost thffig 
in' thd dhvdopment of the raca of Tzrai) is 
the seed. The Hmdn etoiy of creatii^ ab a whole 
starts with the Golden Egg—“ferar^gittbha”— 
Brahma^4^ or the Sn^me Egg. SAtra and-Vfl^a 
are otiier terms meanis^ semen. Scr Vir^^ Of 
human seed irtiie dfebsdbjeobof study in EdgdHcs. 
Our ffindn aci^tnral terts ha^O^ etribt ii^ottO' 
tiobs foif tiie ohservaht^' cff [drahmikffiar^ ; and 
wbsd is Erdbrnaubaryi^ fMIT ihtefpfetod fa 

Iti i^ a TOW of do' dM>f; attc^ 

it hr nofhibg bat' the' of fre aOiTlii g and 

mblfafing htrmra It anc)tet India' 

alone' that stndeffij hfd daffUs delflMoy wad held 
in great ^Otity; awf d #a^ fboked 

Q^' ass thb' gnat fating ho^ 6( ^e rk6tf.‘ Hw 
BaMwont or lit 6^ ^ 
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and become fit to prodace a he&Itbj race by 
eoterlog the life of a Kaganka or Citizea £qU> 
i^edged'^tbat is to say, a Orlhasth NAgarika^a 
house-holder or Citizen. 

Agaio, great respect was ibowo to the man 
ffbo preserved BrahmacharyA for the longest 
period. An Aditya-Brahmacharl who preserved 
his seed for the whole of his life was admired 
the most: and he that observed Brabmacharya 
up to the 48th year was considered as one best 
suited for entry into GrihasthAsrama. So, it ie 
easy to see that 25 years was the minimum age 
at which a BrahmacbAri might enter into matri- 
moniai life. Consequeutly, it is clear that 
great care was taken In the Hiudu Society. 
of earlier days to preserve and ripen the human 
seed, so that it roigbt beget a healthy human 
race. On the other hand, again, a Brahma^ia, or 
a Kshatriya or a Vaishya-^was oonsiderod to 
have degenerated and become a Sudrs, if 
be failed to enter into the order of Brahma- 
ohatya io time ; lo fact, delay in so entering 
condemned a twloe-born man to be a Sodra. 
In the Upanishade there is a story about the 
father of Svretaketu, who nsgUctsd and delayed 
the act of initiating the son into the order of Brah- 
manharya, by making it late for him to bo invested 
wi^ the Sacred Thread ; and his son had to suSer/ 
as a consequence of it, a regular degradation! 

The next point of moment in Eugenics is 
hCatiDg, The llindu Legislators enjoin that 

9 
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persoas of nnsound mind or suffering from 
diseases that are capable of beipg communicated 
from parent to progenj, shall not marry, i. e., 
persons sdSering from leprosy, siphilia, gbenorrhea, 
oonsnrnptioDi rheumatism and snob others shall 
not be allowed to produce their kind, and thus 
pollute the race. A Brahmachari who bad passed 
the required period of time in ripening the semen, 
was not allowed free choice of mating and was 
restricted from sowing the seed in any soil 
indifferently. In fact, he too, was not to he 
guided by the dictates of his jovenile passions. 

The whole Hindu Socie^ was thus based on 
the laws of heredity. The legislation, tooj pro¬ 
ceeded on the line of belieTing that the seed 
imparts not only the pbysioat but even the 
intellectua! and moral qualities of parents to their 
progeny; and that inherited proclivities were 
perfected by practice, and become ingrained in the 
coming generations. Castes were originally meant to 
be marriage groups; audas such they were intended 
to carry on the same profession by marry lug 
among themselves. Thus the threads of different 
professions were carried on unbroken. For instance, 
the Br^hmana would choose, under normal con- 
ditions, his spoose from the caste to which be 
belonged ; and bis children would bring to perfec< 
tion tbe same vocation for which he was trained; 
a man of warlike pnrsuits would do so in his 
own caste; and sitailarly also, a trsd^t too in 
bn bwif edste. Castts, hoWerer, were not a stdall 
^oup; and ootwithstandiBg this, there was a fear 
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of mbreediQg proving & soorco of weak progeD;^ 
by the law of heredity. To ward off thla evil 
efieet, marriages among ^‘Sapinpas" i. e. the issnes 
of the same forefathers were prerented ; and 
amoDg higher classes, marriages among **Sagotn^' 
were prohibited, i. e., among the descendaDta of 
the same Rishi; and among stilt higher olasa 
Br^lhmaos, the same were banned as oecarring 
among the desoendants of four Gotfos viz. that of 
the groom’s father, of his mother’s father, of the 
father of hie mother’s mother and of the father 
of his father’s mother. 

On the other hand, it will be seen from 
numerous instances that new blood was imported 
from distant places. Evidence is not wantlug to 
show that Hindu Eiogs married the daoghters 
of Greek Kings; some of them married the 
daughters of Patola Loka, i« e., the inhabitants 
of Peru, hfezico and eueh other places; and 
marriages between Indiaus on the one hand; and 
Nepalese, Tibetans, Kabulis and Persians were of 
frequent occurrence. Kaikeyi, one of the queens 
of King Daaharatba was the daughter of ibe 
King of Kabul. lustancea could be multiplied 
from the Kamayana and the Mahdbfaarata as 
' well as, from the great writings of Kalid^S; the 
poet of poets. 

This observance of Eugertica) Law was meant 
for the propagation and perfection of the race. 
On the other hand, what is known as Forna 
Sankara or sensual inter'miDgling of different castes 
was looked down upon, wkh an eye of contempt. 
Hann encourages even this Vcsma Sankara only 
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for the purpose of raisiog the rare, ao that he 
has been ever careful and cautious about perroitt- 
rug the bhuging in of the seed of a more learned^ 
more valorous or more iotelligeut peraoD. This 
is not freely allowed nor iodulged io. For instance, 
a hero iihe Arjuna bewails the evil fate of the 
army on the battle field of Pdnipatf which waa 
impending upon them as a consequence of the 
devastating war that would bring in its traiu 
mixture of castes and would eventually destroy 
the traditions of the race. 

At this stage, it will not *be out of place to 
tackle the word Eugenics aod examine it to some 
length, in the light of what ia written above and 
also wbat is understood at present by the enlight¬ 
ened world of Scieuce. Sir Francis Qalton, it is 
said, used the word io 1884 ; and in 1904, he 
delivered a lecture on the subject in the course 
of which he defined it, gave its scope and aim 
and treated it in a lengthy manner, before the 
Sociological Aasooiatiou of LoodoD. It is the study 
of ageomes under social control that improve or 
impur the racial qualities of future generations, 
eiUser physically or mentally. 

Here it can be explained by observing that 
all matters in regard to which the Hindus of 
earliear days praotioally followed the principles of 
Eugenics, were put under religious injunctions. In 
case of marriage, heredity and enviroomect were 
the chief factors to determine the fituess or other* 
vise of the race ; aod so, the laws forbidding marriage 
hk oerbain cases as well as those enjoining marriage, 
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have bedQ directed towards improving heredity as 
well as envirODment. In our days, eomebow or 
other, these are not regularly observed io all the 
varloue forms and to the greatest possible extent 
to which they were observed in ancient tiroes. 
During the Vedic period, the period of ldw*givers 
and the Purdnio times these principles of Eugenics 
bad made tbolr mark ; axxd the Aryans of earlier 
days bad already exeroised fnll vision and deep 
insight into the laws and customs relating to 
matrimonial alliances. Even medical worke such 
ae those of B^bhatta and Susbruta and Cbaraka 
contain profuse remarks to show the validity of 
Eugenical laws and their application. Learning 
was promoted and it was one of the main factors 
to constitute the 6tness of children in becoming 
good citisene; Brabmacbarya came next. SdJ^tvic 
food, such ae milk, rice, wheat, potatoes,, fruits 
and such other substances, oontribnted to the 
growth of dC and healthy citizenship. Br^ma. 
chary a or celibate student’s life was passed in a 
threat hermitage or in any open place where 
sanitary conditions were of the best The very 
Hymns composed by the Vedic Segee and selected 
for being recited at the time of celebrating the 
various marriage oeremonies go to prove that the 
Eugenio la we have been duly applied at every step 
of the procedure in marriage. In doe, the marriages 
of clean, healthy, Inteliigent and virtuous couples 
have even been regarded as the only producers of 
a great fit Race. Ours is all symbolical; and 
yet the Vedas as well as all other Scriptural 
Texts from which recitals are made at the time 
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of ceidbr&ting tho marriage, purport to state that 
the selection of men and women physically 
sound and strong* intellectaally developed 
and morally high* as well as abiding by all 
the prevailing etbico'social code, roast be made 
for the sacred nnntial tie. Legislators snoh as 
Mann and Yftj naval kya were rigidly scrnpulons 
abont begetting good and welbfitted citisens, but 
the Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Taisyas followed 
their precepts as rigidly for a few generations; 
and as time glided by, some of them grew loose 
and the selection feiled to be made with the 
same rigid scrupnlousnesa as before. Mixture of 
blood was the result to a large extent, and mixture 
of blood increased with enormous bounds a little 
prior to and daring the so-caUed Middle Ages. 

In fact, the evils of society against which Eugenics_ 

both Science and Art—is trying to take steps by 
way of remedying ill assorted marriages as well 
ae the so*called Birth-control by means of physi¬ 
cal and sqrgical appliances, had never existed in 
Hindu Spriety up to the time of the Mababhsrata 
and later Farinas. The healthy effects and 
seqnenoes of observing Eugenicsal laws existed in a 
prominent way, and made themselves manifest in 
different foroaa In the meantime, Yoga and Yogip 
practice in the forms of abstemionspess, se|f- 
abn^^arion and the like came to the help of marriage- 
laws based on Eugenics; and Birtb-oontro) could 
be effected fri^oot cnuch trouble as well as withont 
oppoamg the iforkbgs and function logs of Natore 
IB the booM qiganism. 
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Gotras aod Pravaras, be it repeated for the 
sake of emphasis, were taken into consideration, 
Marriages were celebrated between the bride and 
the groom in the same caste and in the same 
place of residence ae far as possible; but if the 
selection was not likely to be a happy one, the 
same caste in a distant place offered scope for 
selection. Bat for the purpose cf aroiding the 
evils arising out of cousangainity of blood, the 
same Gotras were avoided, but not the same 
Pra/iXBras, It will be a little out of place to 
ezpl^D what these two terms signify; suffice it 
to observe that persons boro in the same family 
could not many, at seveo, ten and even fourteen 
pedigrees remote. The Aryans of India were 
all regarded as born of the same seven 

or eight great Bishis or Sages who gave 

their names to the Gotras and Pravaras ; 
and up to date men and women are prohibited 
from marrying if they belong to the same Gotras i 
or if they are or common ancestor 

descended from the great importance of this 
rule—which is purely an Eugeni cal rule lay in the 
fact that if marriages would be cemented among 
snob, the Issues would be quite effete and they 
would not constitute good citizens, even as 
Western science hse proved in our days of pro¬ 
gressive civilization, 

It may be noted, again, in passing that daring 
the Vedio Period, Brahmaps and Kshatriyaa were 
not rigid castes bub m^e social olaeses and they 
oould intermarry^ if ^ Utter had undsrgdoe 
certain .purificatory rites, such as cofnporibg Vedio 
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Mantras and otbera aa well as of performing 
certain deeds that were calculated to give them 
a higher lift in the social order of classes. On 
the other baud, eioce there are instances of Brahmans 
having been degraded ioto the Esbatriya class^euch 
as the iDstaDce of Bbaradv^ja becomiog a Kebatriya, 
it can be concluded that If Eugenical laws were 
not observed with a clear understanding that would 
not have been the case. Por the welfare of 
society, intellectual fitness, was regarded as more 
momentons than mere physical fituess, and hence 
the Br&bmans came to be considered as superior 
to the Kshatriyas. * 

—:o:'S':o:—- 
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* Ite pap* *ic md before the eobtion of Aatbropolo^ at the 
V wfeh of tin lodn Sotasce Omgreas held at Caloutta 




MISCELLANEOUS GONTRIBDUONS. 

I. THE PONDANS OF CALICUT. 

The Fon<laas to whom Thurston in his classic 
work *The Cc^ss and Tribes of SoxUh India* 
devotes a short paragraph with a quotation from 
H, A. Stuart's •iryport, form a small caste 

whose name and traditioaal occupation are little 
kuowo even among their near neighbours. They 
were brought to the author’s notice In the course 
of an investigation into the peoples of the West 
Coast, whose occupation to-day is palanquin bearing, 
which is traditionally said to be one of thoao 
originally assigned to the matitime community of 
Sshermen. The Palanquin or Manched is a kind 
of hammock slung on a polo and carried by 4 
bearers, 2 at each end who intone raosically ‘£h 
Hoorn, Hoom Hoom’ as they trot along. Origi¬ 
nally manchais were ^ distinguiehed means of 
conveyance reserved, only for chieftains’. Later 
B^broans and Kshatriyns only could nse a 
mancKal; the usnal palanquin bearers for these 
high oastemeo were, as to-day, the Fallichans or 
the FaTappur Nayars, to give them their more 
hooorido designation. Nowadays the use of the 
manohal especially in certain places along the 
coast or in the interior where other modes of 
transport are neither easy nor available, is general, 
not being restricted to any caste, and the bearers 
employed belong to the fisherman class—among 
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thd Makkuvfts there ie no epecta) section for this 
^vork though among tbo Mogayas there ia one 
caUed the Boyis (both Hindu and Christian); Nasrani 
and Cbettao ;^ian8 too and the tapper class (Tbija^ 
Billava, etc), are so employed In fact taking 
to this occupation to-day is a simple question of 
wages and not a matter of caste or tradition. 

The Pondans are not Pallichans—the sight of 
whom according to a Id^alayalam proverb brings 
on p^o in the limbs and suggests a ride in the 
manc^of'-and do palanquin duty for the Zamorin 
only during his visits to the Temple and not for 
any other chieftain or Kshatriya or Br^man. 
Most of the Pondans are now doing ^petty busi¬ 
ness’, their occupation to-day being %add’. The 
women sell sundry articles of food and some men tend 
cattle. Their number nearly Z6 years igo was 88 
and has not uodergone any marked decrease ; there 
are to-day only 5 families and about 26 adults. 
Due to the abandoument of the original occupa¬ 
tion-only 2 families are now occupationally attached 
to the Zamorin—and the natural changes brought 
on by time and other factors in the Zamorin’s 
ooort, the caate is likely to get lost as an entity 
in the near future. The Pondans are in receipt 
of a fixed monthly allowance of grtuo and other 
requirements from the Zamorin. Many years ago 
22 families of Pondans with two leaders were 
brought away &om the *Pandya Rajyam\ 11 of 
which with one leader stopped at Cochin as 
intended, for rsudering palanquin service to the 
of Ooohin—my Pondan informant aseurea 
me thw descendants live to-day at Thirupanithura—* 
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the other 11 with the leader coming to Calicut 
for aerrice under the Zamorzn. The Pondaos^ 
accordiiig to my informant, are of ‘VtUala o<6sU*, 
of 'Aya Kidcm' of ‘5r8 Krishna V<srgganC and the 
descendante of Nandagopan and Devaki. The name 
was not newly bestowed on them after their 
arrival on this coast and ao may be a corruption 
of ‘Fogondane* understood by Stuart, to be the 
palanquin‘bearers of the Idayans of the East coast. 
That shepherds of the East coast did send out 
waves of migrants to the West coast is a tradi¬ 
tional claim more likely based on fact e. g. Mr. 
Eannan Nair states in the Malabar Quarterly 
Beview(I90S) that the Gopas, a section ofNayars 
living in the southern part of Kerala and the 
Konare of Poondurai near Erode, belong originally 
to tlie same tribe. The Fondans however have 
no connection with the Nayars while the Paliichans 
belong to a subsection of Nayars. In fact my 
Pond an informant took a pride in comparing bis 
people to the ^Tsmiil Br^macs' (Patters) of 
Malabar whom they resemble, in spite of many 
differences, more thau any one else. In personal 
appearance they are like the Pattars down to the 
east coast chignon but they sport a moustache. 
Their marriages are of the pre-puberty kind and 
the customs observed during pregnancy, childbirth, 
marriage and funeral are all like those of the 
Tamil Brahmans. The wife is taken to her house 
for child-birth and returns to her hasband’s home 
only after all the delivery rites are over. The 
Pondans do not wear ordinavily the sacred thread 
though they do so on marriage and funeral 
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occaaioiis. Among the festivals tbe^ observe the 
important are the Karthtgai, the MaJcara ^{)ngcd 
and DtcpavoXi. As regards their food, they do 
not exclude fish and ftesh from their dietary. 
The ioberltaace is according to the usual East’ 
coast ^Makkatbayam’ i. e. the succession is in the 
male line. Their everyday language is a mixture 
more of Mai ay ala m with mutilated Tamil words, 
a sort of Tamilo-Malayalam. Though not cocudered 
^igh’ in social status they do not pollute the 
higher castes by their prosimicy. There is no 
distance pollution in their case \ the Zamorin who 
is ordinarily polluted by the touch of any Tamilian 
has granted them from the beginuing this special 
privilege. * 


S. T. Mosb9, u. a., f. 2. 6. 


Tbit pa y er *te nad ^9kat> tbe taotioa of AcCliropriogy eS 
lha iftMoth atoba of lediu Soiaoco Cooyyoss at 
in Januar;'. 19S6. 

... ' 


11. STREE-ACHAR m WEST BENGAL. 


Everybody knows that Hindu Marriages are 
perf<krroed with shastrio rites aud incantations of 
Afantras. But there Is also another side of the 
shield. Along with these shastric rites, a bod^ 
of customary rit^, known as stree-achar have grown 
up, which varies from place to place, from district 
to district In the following lines we have tried 
to give a fairly accurate description of jS^ree^acAcsr, 
as it obt^QS among the upper castes of West 
Bengal. 

The day before the marriage, the Baranhdctf 
the welcocniug winnow fan and the Baran-dala, the 
welcoming shallow basket have to be arranged. 
This ie the starting point of Stres-acbar. The 
Barandala contains a little Crangee mnd, a small 
stone, a conch shell, oollyrium^ turmeric, a small 
mirror, a comb, a small pr<tdip or earthen lamp, 
vermilion, sandal wood, white mustard seed, Mas- 
katofit a kind of pulse, rice, Issarmul (a kind of 
root), myrobalao, a bunch of ripe plantain, cord, 
unhusked paddy, DuhgrasSy flowers, a small knife, 
a bit of copper, a little gh^e, and Sastik or rice 
paste made into a little heap. The winnowing fan 
is abo similarly arranged. It coo tains a little 
unhusked paddy spread out on it, an uopaekd 
plantain, and four little earthen pote, eaoh coO' 
taining rice, wtskalai, and turmeric, These aeall 
earthen jars or ghats are smeared with tarmeric. 
Tbe whole thing is covered with a silken cloth. 
ATter the bridegroom has tshen hie bath, he ia 
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m&de to eUa<) on a little specially erected 

for the purpose. The winnofriog fan is moTsd 
before him iu a gracefcl arc by a sadhaba, a 
woman whose husband is alive. Then the 
Barandala is raised up to him and each particular 
article that it contains is touched on bis forehead. 
A tika or mark of sandal and cards is put 
between his eyebrows. This may be called the 
inaugural cersmooy of Siree'Ochar, the 6rst recog- 
sitioQ of tbs man as a bridegroom. He has no 
other fauctioD to perform the whole day. The 
bride-groom is smeared with turmeric before his 
bath. After the bath is over, turmeric, oil and 
sweets are distributed among the uieghbonrs. This 
is said to ensure a happy married life and healthy 
progenies. The bride has to go through a similar 
ceremony. 

The nest ceremony of Stree-achar is performed 
in the early dawn of the marri^^e day in the 
bride’s house. Some sadhabas or married women 
sit together in the early rooroing and cry ulu, 
ufu, an auspicious ejaculation of joy. The eooch 
shell is blown, and torr^Ums and shanai strike 
up a joyfnl tune. Cords, Chira (a preparation of 
rice), and sugar are mised up together and three 
or five sadhdbas are fed with it by another 
sadJioha. After the feeding is over the whole 
oompany take a good repast and disperse. This 
is called Dadhi’mangal oeremosy, or the auspicioos 
ceremony of curda 

Next we come to 'tiie day of marru^. The 
bride-groom arrives in the evening. Some hoars 
bafwe many eadhobos go to fetch water. Thia ia' 
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called Jalsadha ceremony. They take a little 
' water from the hooee of the bride and go on 
VioUectiog water from the houses of three or five 
neighbours, aiid lest of all, they go to a neigh' 
bouriog tank or river to make the pitcher fall to 
the brim, A winDowiog fan and a email shallow 
basket is taken on the head to the river-bank. 
The lady who goes with the winnowing fan on 
her bead puts on a trail of a new napkin smeared 
in turoterlc. This is called $ohag4otan, or the 
trail of love. After she returns from the river 
side, her husband comes to her and cuts off the 
trail with one stroke of the axe and carries it 
home in a basket. 

The bride ia taken out and is made to place 
her left foot on a fiat wicker work, specially 
made for the purpose. A sadhaha or a married 
woman also places her left foot on the wicker 
work. A bundle of straw is then taken and lighted. 
It is taken three times round the left foot of 
the bride, and then three times round the left 
foot of the sadhdba. The bundle is then spread 
out, and the bride stretches her hand to the fire 
and feels its beat while taking the name of the 
bridegroom. Then she is bathed id the water 
that was collected in the evening. She then 
changes her oloth and goes to her chamber. A 
red thread with muni (a kind of frnit) is 

put on her neck. After retiring to her chamber 
an earthen hartdi, full of water is placed before 
hsr and she weighs the water out in a small 
bamboo basket, as big as a man'a band, which is 
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called Two ariea nais are placed io 

iDoatbj ose oa each side, bub she ahould 
chew them. 

We have described the welcomiog iao aod the , 
welcomiog basket. Another imporbaab article o{[ 
welcome becomes necessary after the arrival of 
the bride^groom in the bride’s bouse. It is called 
iSree, or repreaentatioii of good fortune and beauty. 
It is a small temple shaped heap placed on a 
disc, '‘^ade of a mixed paste of rice and ma$kdUU. 
It is beautifully decorated, and oil is poured on 
its head. The sil, the pounding slab of the 
household is placed oq the door and four plantain 
trees are placed on its four comers. The bride¬ 
groom is marched on to this by a bevy of 
ladies, and he stands on it in an erect posture. 
He is then giveo a welcome by tbe harandala 
and the aree by some married woman, preferably 



an agnate relation of the bride. The fruits of tbe 
I^hatura tree are cut into two and their stonee 
are taken out carefnUy without injuring the 
pericarp. Twenty eight snob cup*shaped fruits . 
are then arranged on a disc and a lighted wicker * 
IB then placed on each of those. The disc with 
its lamps of Dhatcra fruits is then thrown over ' 
the head of the bridegroom. An earthen lamp 
with its covering disc, is also waved before the 
bridegroom. Fourteen threads each to thd length 
of the bridegroPED &om tbe crown of hia bead to 
bis toe are then put tightly round bis right 
wrist A paste of Heghanda a mixture of spices, 
is applied on bU breast A shuttle is put in ha 
band, and he is asked to bleat like a Iamb. A 
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' pad-lock and key ia handed over to the bride' 
groom and he is asked to doee the lock. 
After the look is closed, it is thrown into water. 
This is sjmbolioal of the oloaing of the month 
of the bndegi'oom, so that he may not quarrel 
with the bride in after-life. The bridegroom's 
hands are then Ued with a piece of creeper by 
a lady. The bridegroom's party pays a ransom to 
her and makes the bridegroom free. The bride- 
gfoocn then washes the bands of the lady who 
tied him np with the creeper. The bride is then 
seated on a wooden plank and carried seven 
times round the bridegroom. The bride and the 
bridegroom are then seated faoe to face, and the 
latter is allowed to exchange looks with the bride. 
This finishes the stree-achar prior to the actual 
marriage ceremony. The marriage ceremony proper 
begins now; and the prieet offers the bride to the 
bridegroom with doe incantations and sbastrio 
rites. The bridegroom accepts the offer and 
nnderUkes to mainUin bis wile. He has not to 
otter a useless formula as in Christian marriages, 
that be should love his wife and none else during 
coverture. After the marriage is over, the wearing 
cloths of the bride and the bridegroom are tied 
np with another piece of cloth. 

The bride and the bridegroom retire to their 
sleeping chamber for the night Ladies gather 
round them, and make themselves merry in all 
imaginaUe ways; jests, mirth and songs go ronnd 
freely. The bride and the bridegroom play with 
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hovris by tosaiag them ap in the lur and oatchiog 
them io the palm of their hands. The harankula 
ie then brought op, and the bride takes out 
four little pots, contdulog rice aod maskat^ 
She throws out their contents with her left hand, 
and the bridegroom has to rehll them with his 
right hand. The isara or disc that served as a 
covering to the auspicious lamp, used during 
marriage, is then brought to the bridegroom and 
he has to cover it with the cloth that he wears. 
He has then to take the name of his wife and 
make a promise, three times, that he would try 
to cove)* all faults and blemishes of his wife. No 
one is free from faults. It is not for the husband 
to expose his wife before other members of the 
houssbold or niegb boors. The bridegroom carries 
a Janii, the familiar nut'Cracker, in his band. 
The bride has also to carry a Kajallatciy or oollyrium' 
bolder. The betel nuts that the bride carried in 
her mouth during the early part of st^ee-achar 
are then out with the Janti of the bridegroom. 
He Is given some pieces out of them inside a 
betel leaf, folded and dressed in the ordinary way. 
It is believed by taking the nub that the bride 
earned in her mouth, the bridegroom becomes 
partial to her and begins to dote upoit her from 
tba very moment It mast be remembered io 
this oonnectlon that the buU of the sti'ee-achar 
ceremony takes place Id the bride’s house after 
the arrival of tba bridegroom in the evening of 
^ marriage day. The bride’s party have the 
t^erhand over the bridegroom. It is said that 
a l^egTOom » no better than a chore or a 
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thief, that is to say, the bidegroom should oot 
^'Vssrt himself in any way. Ho should oot wrangle, 
should pub up with ovorythlDg quietly as 
though be has come bo the bride's house like a 
crimioal, the whole of the ^tr€9»achar ceremony 
is directed with one end in view to rivet the 
afisctioQ of the bridegroom on the bride, and to 
make him subservient to her. 

Next morning some ihadhahas go to the bridal 
chamber to take out the bridegrooro^s bed. They 
obarge a small fee from the bridegroom for doing 
the work. The bridegroom then goes to tbe parlour 
and is allowed to take a little rest. Just before taking 
their bath, tbe bride-groom and the bride are made to 
stand on the iil ae in the night previous. Tbe 
bridegroom takes a little vermilion on the little 
finger of his right hand, and describes a smalt 
imago oa the back of the bride. The bride does 
tbe same on tbe back of tbe bridegroom with the 
little finger of her left hand. A little water is 
then put on their bead, and they take their baths 
separately. After their bath is finished they per* 
form ibusundwta ceremony If they happen to belong 
to a twice'boro caste. Id Sndra marriages kusundika 
ceremony does not take place, the kuaundiha is 
a purely abastric ceremony. It oocapiea some 
hours. Ita duration depends upon the Veda 
according to which it is performed. Many mantras 
or iaoantsUoDs are uttered during kuaundika and a 
or burning of olarified butter takes plape 
aoQordlDg to ahastrio rites. The htsundika sets 
tbe final seal of the sbastras, as It were, to tfie 
marriage and tnakee it valid and binding on tlie 
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parties. Although marriage vithoot kuiundika 
is DO maiTiP^e at all, yet if a bridegroom dieap 
before kusundika the bride is doomed to perpet^" 
widowhood- ^ 

There is a ceremony called kanakanjali It' 
is performed just wbeu the married couple are 
about to depart for their home in the afterucon or 
eveuing of the day after marriage. The bride 
wionowd tbs earth, thrown out before a hole in 
which mice lire, aod takes a rupee, and offers 
them both to an elderly member of her house. 
The bride and the bndegroom are then seated 
together and haran is made iu the usual way. 
This is the parting ceremony and it is similar to 
the weloome haran. The lady, who gives the 
pftrtiog to bride, wipes her feet with the end 
of her cloth. 


We next come to the bridegroom’a house. The 
married couple have come and there is great 
rejoicing iu the household. Ladies flock to the 
outer door. A pitcher of water is thrown under 
the couveyacoe, be it a palanquin or a carriage, 
that baa brought iu the married couple. A little 
milk and aita, a solution of lac, are put into a 
6tond p)at& The bride stands with her left'foot 
OD this plate. The bridegrooio places his left 
hand, palm uppermost on the head of the bride. 
The bride then bolds a pitcher full of water in her 
arm, aod a flsh with scales and a little ball 
oi powdered rice paste in her left palm. The 
hotan IS theu made to the owned oouple witb^ 
tiM iriMOWbg fan and the welcomiog basket. ^ 
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The bridegroom holds on bis palm which he has 
pat on the head of the bcide> a smalt ba&ket for 
measuring rice and a vermiHoD holder. After 
the haiKtn is over some sweets aad pan are given 
'to the marned couple. A cloth Is spread right 
up to the room where the married couple are to 
ait. They walk slowly over just before enteriog 
the room, the bride groom throws down the 
basket used for measuring rice, and the vermilion 
holder. The married couple are then seated on 
a mat, the ladles of the bridegroom’s family put 
a little honey on to the ears of the bride, so that 
their words may sound sweet to her. 

The third night after marriage is the night of 
Fulsajya ox dower bed. On that night the married 
coople are left to them selves, although eavesdropp¬ 
ing goes on freely. 
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III. ON TWO KECENT INSTANCES OF 
EXORCISM FROM SOUTHERN AND 
EASTERN BENGAL. 

(I) 


Prx[niti7e meo believe that they are 
on all aldea by a ghostly company of invisible 
beings who are ready to do them good or to 
inflict evil on them. They can either canee 
xnisfortonee to them or ioflict on them all sorts 


of diseases and ailments. Consequently they believe 
that diseaaee can be cured if the spirits, wbi^ 
cause them, can be expelled or exorcised away. 
There is a certain class of professional men among 
them who are b^ieved to be well up in the arts 
of sorcery and charming. They believe that it 
is they who by means of their charms and spells 
can drive away the disease-demons or disease- 
spirits. 

Sir James Campbell says that **The unwilled is 
the Spirit-caused”, that is to say, the anwisbed* 
for diseases and ailments are caused by spirits 
which enter the victjm*e body and that the 
remedy tor ouriog these diseases is the exorcism 
or expulsion of these disease-spirits by flogging the 
patients so that the said spirits might leave the 
yicticne^ bodies and pass on to some other recepients, 
which are then driven away or destroyed. These 
practices are very commonly resorted to in diflerent 
parti of tile Bombay Frerideney. * 

• tWe AtUon of Bombof bjr B. B. BotlioTeii 0.1B. Orfwd j 

At (bo KSateodoa Pim 1931. tS7’63, 
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A ramarkabie icsUnoe of l^e practioe of oxor- 
oieiog away disease spirits by flogging the patients 
bsB been recorded by Mr. K. E, Enthoven^ 
who says that while he was a junior magistrate 
at Dhavwar, in the Bombay Presidency, about 
so years b^o (i. e., 1894 A. D.) he investigated 
a case of murder in which a girl named Giddwa 
was killed under the following cironmstHnces :—The 
girl complained of a pain in her back, which was 
supposed to be caused by an evil spirit uamed 
Uzzi which bad entered her. Tbere*upon a 
Mubamiuadau exorcist named Tamal Din and 
two Hindu exorcists uamed Mudewala and 
Adevi were called in. These men at flrst 
made the girl to lie flat on the ground and com¬ 
menced to tread and jump on her body. Then 
they flogged the girl with a stick asking the 
evil spirit Uzzi to leave her Beiug unable to 
bear the pain of the beating the girl fled crying 
out that the spirit was leaving her. Then more 
flog^ng followed. The result of this was that 
the girl became nnconsoious and died. * 

Even in modern France, the common people 
believe that certiun persons can league themselves 
with the Devil and by means of sorcery can 
throw spells over other persons and that the 
proper way of exorcising away the aforescud Devil 
or Demon is to flog the supposed sorcerer so that 
the Devil may leave him. This will be evident 
from the undermentioned account of a witchcraft 
trial which is taking place in France and causing 


* OUetpftgee d And 10. 
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the greatest eensation there:— “Chargee of witch* 
craft were made in the Palace of joetice at 
Melon when the Abbe Decay ere, of the litUa^ 
village of Boorboo, who was recently heaUn cy 
people who accase him of sorcery, faced them in 
open coart 

The aconsedj ten womec and two men, beloD^ng • 
to the So^ty oj '*Our Lady of Fears*', maintained 
that the abbe was a sorcerer and had thrown 
wicked spells over Marie Hesmir, fonnder of their 
sect. 

A mnnicipal employee at Bordoaui named 
Froges declared, with great solemnity :—“I struck 
the abbs vnlh that same disd^ine (ioUp) which 
I hare used on nxysdf for the last 16 months Jor 
moTtificatuAU I woe a soldier ayainst one who 
represented ^ army of the deoU. I did not 
want to lili him, to punish Mm severely and 
drive the demon out of Asn. * 

Traces of' this aniaustic belief still sorvive 
among the womenfolk of the conntry side in 
Southern Bengal, These women believe that diseases 
are caused not by the violation of the laws of 
health bnt by the miecheivous propensities of 
invisible spirits who are hovering about in the 
air. These spirits are nnder the control of the 
goddess Khii who lets them loose to torment 
a particnlsr person who might have offended her 
dietyship. If the goddess can be propitiated by 
suitable sacri6Ge8 and offerings, by appropriate 

* Vide the ftrticJe eotitled “WiBcbcrsft Trul” published io 
the Osicutte DeU; Stetesmea of the f/tf1936. 
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prayers and incantatlooa, ehe cau bo so iar placAtod 
as to withdravf her oiyrmidoDS^ thd di&eassfi 
demons— and thereby to free the offending patiento 
who have offended her. 

A recent instance which illnetrates in a 
remarkable manner, the prevalence of the afore* 
mentioDed belief among the ignorant womenfolk 
of Southern Soogal ocoured sometime ago in a 
village ia the District of Howrah and of which 
an account appeared in the Bengali Daily News* 
paper Dainik Vashumati" of Thursday the 

2dth Jaistha 18S2 B,B. correspoodiog to the 11th 
June 1925, In this case, a woman who wee a 
veteran swindler, defraoded the ladies of certain 
familiee of their ornaments by representing to 
them I that she would cnre the sick members of 
their families by propitistiog the goddcee KaU 
(the patron deity of diseaee demons and dieoase* 
epicits) by making suitable cfferiogs and by 
appropriate prayers to her. She took advantage 
of the credulity of her victims who laboured under 
the impressioD that the sickness of their relatives 
and children, bad been caused by the wrath of 
the goddess Eftli who had let loose tbs disease* 
dsmoDS *to torment the kttere. So they readily 
agreed to the ewlsdler ^woman’s ^te aesumnee 
that she would cute the patients by propitmting 
the o&ended goddess. 

The fuU details of ibis interesting ease will 
appear from the following account (in Deva^nagari 
w ripb) Wimb ihas been publlsbed in ^e afore* 

12 
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mentiooed issue of the Fasuma^\ sod 

of the Eoglish traoslatioo thereof which is given 
below:— 


^ 1W«*«TT I 

ww ftwiert wsd? wjr# i httw sret 
m TO I fu FT WTT t %9 wifssrg, 

ftwuri FTTT TO FOST W5tT *TTR^ FT I ?fltfs 3 l 5 %^ 

TOlfk WITR I FVtfT fSFT ^ 

ftror *4ifVn I § FIW FW 

WH WrfiSR F t % ^*K 

TOTOT Sffftr fiWT #W ^ 3rfOT, % HIVK 

^ •hfi( 5wfe fiFT ffS't Fff uw ^ 

er fefT% #w Fw ?TO ^ I aiFU % %w ??i%t 

n^r& wiftRf, ^ FFT#^ sit5i nnr fht toif 

T1W VT^ w^uT FrnroT I 

F0T in^ukfleiH ^ ftw wntFu jnf- 

u^T nwn^ TOTcT I FTer sn^ ftF FKfIt F^- 

^'ftrT fl4i^ eiRfli sr^ir tfiWj c^fraRr, itft fiitj wwt 
FftH I fnTi% Wtf f?%, % ^ ^ 

Fw jfta I S'# F^nt ffffT Fftrj?^fr tiftw, 

mrwuw^TOFi? t wlerfs^fr ufdsnfwH f fttjtWFfror 
F 9 VT^tr W^Wlf^W FU F 7 ITUT ffF Qt^ WFF 
mvfwA Ft Fiw qitV^i 9i^r fir^T etiuc^ wsrer 
fliruti I 7f ^ Vf^lFltV^ FV 8^ TOTFrr 

8% ^ TORWt8ft8 f wmwfffl 

d, Rraf® iWt «r ^ WTOT 8 f TOfis f flifr wirr 

TO% I BTO Tf# ^ wjw fWt fSf*r Fftrt, vw af w gi 
•fist «tf^ 8 fn I wjtJ 1 H % 8 FRft fefftuT irfa f, 
tro wf^FF toCc tfv^ # Ffli VUf 8 T 8 t*trilT 

%g qw m% I 
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jftn ?TT’w wftin Qiflvr^ ^ 4^4*l4ir6 vf wi^ 
■wrw5^, swsrw, vrent mfftr Tnfifr ftrent uiuvy^ w' 
Imwt vmmi a«ad< unNi uRau ^ 

TfWTt swrnt I 

«fhftirtCTi ♦vrat iiar TT*rt, «a' wfir wap^ 
WT’fft sfw ' 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

'^Fraudulent Proposal of Marriage’’. 

Wooderfal Cheating by a worn an, 

A Bengali woman named Durgmayt alias 
Surabolo poisessing two other aliases also, Viz 
Kimtm and Klrthxdilsi had been preTiousIy oon- 
vioted six times and sentenoed to imprisonment. 
On the last oooaaion, she was aentenced to 7 years' 
rigorous imprisonment. The Detecdve Polioe of 
Howrah has reoently arrested £>urysmapl. She 
need to go to the distant Tillages In the district 
of Howrah and to interview the womenfolk there, 
jnat during those hours when the male members 
used to be absent from their homes. Everyday 
ebe used to visit some tespeotable family and to 
j tell the female members thereof that she had 
00 me iu search of bridegrooms for her two grand* 
daughters named Sarayu and NihOTf and to say 
[ that she would pay handsome dowery to them. 

I Then she used to paes the night in the bonse of 
that family. 1/ she found any member of that 
' family euffering from my deeeaee she xoould say that 
she ioouid esm him by soorshipying the goddess 
Koli. 7^ female members of ihe hauseholdy being 
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a^ian^ far the rtcovety af thew' reUuivee artd 
chiidren, und to agree to her propoioX, There' 
after she need t$ make a day-image af ihegoddesie 
Kali and ta aek far on earthen a UttM Gorges 
ioeUeTy 8<me fiowere and a few omamente.- 

When these were given to kerj she used to place the 
Jktwers and the omamefUs iciAin the eorthenpott and 
then covering it with a lidt placed it befsre the 
image. Thereafier^ staipmig hersdf ndked^ she 
wd to dance b^ore the goddess. After she had 
danced for sometime, she steed to send away the 
ladies of the fomdy So another room. Them she %oo\ild 
talte the omomenC# one hy one from inside the 
earthen pot and hid them in a ln*7tdle Jeept 
wiAin her sin. 2n this way she repeatedly sent 
away tie ladies to another room and stole tJte 
ornaments one hy one. Then used to uU 
not to open the earther» pot after the fxpiry 
of three days, and that if they wonid act contrary 
to this directum, this patient would die. IVhen the 
day dawned, she used iot promise that she wmld 
eotae bash again on the 4ih day, and toying this, 
she used to Uaoe the house. But she never went 
haek to the house on the 4th day. On her iton- 
appearence, the ladies used to open the ectrlhen pot 
and fewid that the omaenesUe had dis-appeared 
therefrom. 

‘'ENQUIRY BY THE POLICE". 

Af6er enquiry, the Police has ooao to know 
that io this erey, this voitftD bu defrauded many 
fikoiriea iu tba villages uajowi, Majo. Belai^mpur, 
SSgnin, XmU and other riHegea in the district of * 
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Howrah, aod in the village Hacip&l in the 
diatrict of Hooghl^ and in village Budge-Budge 
in the distriot of 24 Pargao^e. She is now ia 
the oQStody of Police, aod further iavestigatioa ia 
bei&g made, 

Now^ from the preoedicg aecouat we 8 nd that 
tile woman, pretending to be the propitiator 
of the offended goddesa' stripped herself naked 
cad d<snc^ "bejore die^hip's image. 

So the question arises: why did she dance 
before the image of the goddess! The answer to 
this question is not far to seek, for we know that 
ID ancient times, 'danoing was a form 0 / }oor- 
ship". We further know tbst among peoples in 
a low plane of culture, the medloinemen or the 
priests dance before their gods, Among the ancient 
Israilltes, this was also the custom, for King 
David danced before the Lord with all his ii)ight 
(Second Book of Samuel VI. 14). Among the 
sDolent Greeks, the Romans and the Babylonians, 
the same custom prevailed, for their ancient 
writings tell us bow processions of worshippers, 
singing and dancing, went to the temples of their 
gods, This custom also prevails even at the 
present day among the civilized nations of Barope. 
On the occasion of the festival of Compue Ohristi 
which is held in Seville in Spain, a oeremooial 
dance is performed before the high altar of the 
Cathedra] of that city. Then again, at Bchternach 
in Germany, people dance in the streets ones 
every year to celebrate the introdaction of Chris¬ 
tianity by 8^01 WillibrocA Even m Bengal at 
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the present dey, the crovds of vorebippers end 
votaries dance in Vaishnaba processions to the 
accompSDuneot of ungisg apd the plajing of 
iDQsica] intmments. On the occaaon of the Ohaii 
Sankranti Festival, which U celehraUd about the 
middle of April evezy year, the votaries who 
have taken vows to perform the in bonoor 

of the god SivOy drees themselves in the gnlse 
of various characters and go abont in proceasiou, 
danciog to the accompaniment of the beating of 
drums and tom-toms, 

Kow another question arises :—What was the 
object of the rites which tho woman pretended 
to perfom^Was it to propitiate the goddess 
KqU or was it to exorcise away the disease-spirits f 
1 am inclined to think that the object of the 
rites was to exorcise away, by an indirect method, 
tbe disease-spirits which had ln£icted the diseases 
upon tbe sick members of the households, which 
she defrauded; now the goddess Sl^ presides over 
tbe spirits and demons who indict tbe diseases 
npon flick persons, and can let them loose or 
withdraw them at her owo sweet will and pleasure. 
So it was believed sot only by tbe swindler woman 
but also by those ladies when she defrauded that 
if the goddses was propitiated by tbe making of 
suitable offerings and prayers that she would relent 
so far as to withdraw the disease-spirits and 
hereby to relieve tbe patients of tbeir sickness. 

n. 

Now we oome to tbe satgect of the exorcism 
of gboet A ease reoratly occurred in the Munshi- 
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ganj Subdivision in the District of Dacca, where¬ 
in a person who waa believed to be poaaeeaed by 
a ghost, was repeatedly plunged into the water 
of a tank under Uie belief that the ghost posaessing 
him would be expelled or exoroiaed away. £ut 
it turned out that on account of the repeated 
ducking, which the poaseased person bad to under¬ 
go he died. The persons who ducked the 
poassMed*person have been arrested and sent up 
for trial on a charge of man slaughter, before the 
Sub-Deputy hfagi strata of Munahigunj as will 
appear from the following account of the case 
which has been published in the Bengali Daily 
Newspaper ‘*The Anandabazar Patrika” of Konday 
the Afhodha 1882 B. S. corresponding to 
the 6(h of July 1925 

t wiumtw I 

I ffira & wtfeHTTT wrei wi ffw 

TifW nrjn wftwrr wrm wu uw t mwwrfwnw wri 

^ ?raR mvTT ^ fififair sw wgel wsife 
wsf fhm wttiT w%T wwT ^rfert i wt shwfh wrt 

Iwarl I wiM gfwi a m i 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

The aftermath of a Superstition. 

Death of a Choukidar. 

. A ouriouB oaae has been instituted in the court 
of a Sub-Deputy hfagiatrate io the Uunshigaoj 
Sub-Divirion (of the Dietriot of Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal). It is stated that a village Choukidarj 
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named Sadbu while he was on his duty, one 
nighfc, fright&ned (by seeing eomethiDg), The 
'oillagers thought that he had been possessed hy 
ghosts. Thereupon, Jot the purpose of exor(^ng 
axvay tJtc g^u>$t, Utey toolc Kim to a tesnk and 
repeatedly plunged him «fi the water thereof. As 
a result of ducking, he died. The seensed 
have beeo released on bail. 

Now the qi^estdan arises : why was it be^iev>ed 
by th^ people of the Munshigonj Snb'divisbo 
&at the ghost would leave the person if the latter 
were repeatedly plunged in the water ? The 
answer to this question is not far to seek. It is 
popularly believed that witches and spirits, can 
ixot cross running water. This idea has originated 
from the primitive belief that the souls of diseased 
persons have to undergo .great difficnlty in crossing 
rivers while on tbeir way to the other wyld. 
A well-known example of this belief will o^ur 
to those who have read the legend of ‘‘fam Cf 
Shanter'' It will he remembered that as soon as 
Tam has reached the “Sey-stane O' the hig" he 
is beyond the parsoit of the witches, '**A running 
stream t?Ky dare na cross'*. 

I am inclined to thmk that'^e people of the 
Mnnshigunj Sub-Division snpeiatitiously believe 
that ghosts and other malignant spirits have an 
antipathy to water and xantrot endure being 
plonged therein. It is under the mQaence of that 
belief that the illiterate viJlagers repeatedly duok 
the peraon; whom they suppose to'be possessed by 
a ghoat, .ID the water of tiie^taok so that the ghost 
might 'lewve him. 


SOS 

Thb doetrine of Antipathy Hea at the root of 
many quaint bdliefa about carta: d objeete 
poasesaiog propertiaa of expelling or driving away 
ghoate and malevolent apirita. On tbia subject 
Xiaa G. 8. Borne says :—*'Some would add Aftiijpcuhy 
to this list (Sympathy, Symbolism or Minietic 
AfaytcJ as the basis of Charming or “benevolent 
map’ic** *‘Be]l makes singf debbil uo oome," said a 
man to Dr. Hildburgh in Shanghai. *‘To hats as 
the devil hates holy water/’ is an Irish saying, 
**Eowaa'tree and red thread put the witohes to 
thier speed”, a Scotisb one. 

But these things may equally be interpret* 
ed merely as overcoming the enemy by the 
exhibition of superior magical force as the rival 
magicians of folktales vie with one another and 
outwit one another. The sounding bell, the holy 
water possess power superior to that of the demoo. 
The sacriiioial hue of the red berries and the red 
thread surpasses the resources of witoborafb; and 
the silver bullet that slays the witch probably 
ezhibita the saperiority white’’ to *'bUok’’ 
magic. • t 

SaRAT OsANDKA HiTRA, U, Ai, b. l. 


* Batuliofii ^ MkUn, ty 0. S. Bumo, Loodou: Sldgwiok 
and JaokwD. Ltd., 2914. pp. 143. 

t This paper WM md Wore the seotlon of Anthropology at the 
tbirteuth soaion of the ladiaa Soioooo Ooogroe bold at. fiotobey 
ia January 1993, aod bu bceo subeei^ueQdy enlarged. 
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ly. SOMBPLACE-NAMBS.IN PAJLAMAtT. 

DbO' sost&ern portioa of tbo dUtric^ of P&lamau 
ia osfoemely hilly and la. covered- hy deaee juogle& 
The ishahiUota m obieHy Sbairvara aod Cberoa 
vith a apriokling o£ Korowaa, Uraooaf Bstjias 
aod MahoffiedaQS. There are no i^ndaa here 
DOW. 

The people live by agricaltore aod, the villages 
are th^efore situated oq some suitable upland, 
near river'Conreee. Such sites are never very wide 
i^ extent and hence villages with o^ore tb^p t^venty 
bopses are rare. Sometimes the peasaots fail to 
save their crops from the depredatiop of bisons 
and deer and migrate to more, hof^table regions. 
New settle meats are soon ipade apd soon deserted. 
Under th^e oirpumstances, old place'names are 
seldom rapt with ; and the names now in use are 
mostly in the langoage spoken, by the present 
iph^itanta. However some namps in former langp,- 
ages hpye survived apd they tell us something 
abont the people who lived here in formec times. 

The country was originally occupied by the 
JiHondas, who have migrated about eighty miles 
to the east into the dlstript of Rauchi. It is a 
custom, with th$ ^PSdM tQ 

over their dead. And if the hfoudae move away 
£rop. a place, tbe^e monunient^ remm there to 

5pft< ij^ w 
ticular part of Faiaffiau, saoh mononmote are 
rare. I have come across only two examples 
beside the road -Gsru to Mftiusdaw. The absence of 
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itanm thu^ be dtfe to terml 'caws. 
The MOfldaa ‘mi^t bare )iM hett in very email 
otfmbers like the Ealrwars, ao that 4be; coold 
gather a safBolei^t nomber of itieD to baadle 
big 'blocks of atdoe; or, thOjr might have tarried 
hi this cofltFtry for a abort time *o& their ira^ 
from Hobbw to liasobi; or, they might not have 
acquired the habit of ereoi^Dg etone'moDOfQenta 
t^hea they ^re here. Hcrve^er that may be, 
the fact that tb^ lived here for aometinie ia 
proved by the survival of a number of Multdari 
namts. 

Dal^adirr^dal, to beat and ssdem, horse. The 
name of a steep cHmb oa the ^ge of a plateau. 

HisQlu—hesSt the ppal ttee and hfttm, village. 
The initial ha Is elmilarly dropped in the nsniea 
of tVo other villages in the district of Kaochij 
via. PatrAto and BarlAtu. PstrO is a reserved {fisce 
of land where idl saplings are ei^er' planted or 
else allowed to grow up freely; so that PatrAto 
would mean a village near a pstrd., Boris is two 
00 that Bariatu meaDe the twin villages. 

may have oome from kendif black 
aiSi hSsa, earth. It b probable that the trord 
tvas changed fifth bane, ddofe, fay 4tte late)? 
Hindi* speakers. 

i^esodt^probshly frOtn hesa, the .pipal tree 
• and Sfndi (?) di or diht, upland. j!Ke word wodd 
then mean upland where there is a pips! tree. 

SersTuiop'—¥he maaoiog ia not known, but the 
latter half of the word ia also foond in the 
namee lokadag, L^hardagga, where it is developed 
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from dOf \?ateT. loha » bhe n&me of a plant, 
the fiowera of vhicb are used to prepare a 
eooliug drink; hence, Icbadag. Similarly Lohat' 
dagga cornea from Lw, streamlet and da, water. 
It IS therefore probable that Serendag cornea 
from (s?) and da water. It moat be noted 

however that da does not always change into 
dag, e» g. in Doranda from dvranp, to sing and 
da, meaning the water of river which sings. 

The transformation of the final a into ag, as 
in lohadag, is perhaps responsible for the village- 
name Hesag, which may have been derived from 
?usa. 

The tribe of ^are probably occupied the land 
after the Mundae. An incident connected with 
their presence is preserved in the Hindi vilh^e 
name Maromar, from mama to beat and Mar. 

The present Shairwars and the Oheros all 
speak Hindi and names of villages and jungles 
or of promineot places are therefore mostly in 
Hindi. Villages are generally after some striking 
natnral object near by, The following examples 
will make the point clear. 

¥ahxiadanr—fpoca mahua, the name of a tree 
and danr, upland the upland with the mahua 
tree. 

Dumarkona^dumar, fig and hona, coimer. 
Similarly, Jamonkona, the corner with the jamun 
^e. 

Banjhahah$r—{Tom hanjha, barren and hah&r, 
the name of a tree; meaning the place where a 
barren haher tree stands. 
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Balahihtsum^fTom haluy sand and kuswn, the 
name of a tree; meaning place near vbich there 
ie a stretch of sand frith a tree in it. 

Koinari~-T[\Q place which ie famed for the edible 
hoinar leaves. 

Macnadfionrka —from Tnaona, a tree and dhonrha, 
a areamlet, the place T^here a maona. stands beside 
a stream. 

Jothadhonrha^JoVia ie a Mahomedan weaver. 
The word meana a place where a weaver lives by 
the side of stream. 

K<xvd(3^<3/rha~^htnda, an edible tuber and go/rha, 
a streamlet. 

i$S?^ar^^tbe streamlet with the solS tree 
near b^. 

^oraspani^The place near the stretch of water 
close to the paras tree. 

N&grfipnthal^itOTSx n<9pra, drum and pd>thal, 
atone. The place where the stones ate shaped flat 
like drums. 

PaUmau^^hom pdlu, hoar* frost and mou» 
shortened form of movfa, a zamindari divieion; 
meaning the moufa where hoar*frost falls much. 

Names also come from some important event 
oonnected with the locality. We have already 
noticed an example in Maromar. We shall proceed 
to fitndy a few more like this. 

Roriniuba —Korin, a Korwa woman and 
to sink or drown. It ie the name of a waterfall 
where a welbknown Korwa woman was drowned. 

^Aorafdera-^Bbarat was the name of a pro* 
minent local mutineer, and dera, home. The name 
is .that of a cave in which Bharat lived. 
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head fttid kStnS^ io 'dHt. 'Thb 
pjooe where the heftd waa odi 

Jogtifiandit^f'tom jogit an ascetio end 
a cave; the cave where an aecetio lived. Cf> 
Jo^mara cave in the state of Sirgnja, which 
eitaated very near this portion of !^alamau. 

Bagdhari^fTom hag, tiger and dhcmul, to oatob. 
This ia a very recent name and has come into 
nse ailer an unfortunate accident last year, ^'bis 
piece of forest was formerly called ^ckmadAonr^ 
after a oeighbonrisg village of that name. 

Villages are again named after the inhabitants. 
TboSf Bhjiatnla comes from the name of a'certain 
tribe and tola, a quarter of a village, or a vHlage. 
Aheerpurwa cornea from the caste of Aheere 'and 
pur, city or place. The final iva is often added 
in Hindi (Cf, Korwa and Korin, a female Rorwa. 
It would appear that the tribe ie really called 
Kor or Kol, whence Hindi Korwa). New aettle* 
mente are eimp^ called Nawatola from nawa, 
new and tola. 

Besides the naB>es we have already disoossed, 
there are a laige number of which no astiefiadtory 
derivatkin has been fo^nd, e. g. Garb, Bod, 
Betla, £er, Ladi, Labhar, Doram. Babari, -Pki. 
Sameibarl, Chatam and so on. It 4e likeljr 
a Mober of them -we Urfton naedes or «re 
hfnodari names altered beyond recognition. We 
shall end here with a very infeerestii^ case M 
snob obange in the town of Sasanba^. ^ere 
is a hill which is said to have been called ‘fdeba- 
garha from Mnadan seta, a dog and 
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river. There are no Maodaa near that place now 
and the HiSdi'Speal^iQg iobahitants have altered the 
name Sitagarb, Q^eaciog the fort of Sita, 
It. mey be that aome of oar myetery-nacaea in 
Palapau have gone throogb similar traoefi^rmatione 
and beye ended in being oamoa whiob, unlike 
£btagai^, beat no meamng at alb 
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V. ON TWO MORE SANTALI FOLKTALES OF 
“DBR MANN UND PUOHBS^’ TYPE. 


In ray article entitled "On A Scsntcdi 
ffical Folktale of The Und Fuch'h Type'* 

which bae been published else where * 1 eta ted 
that up to the time of writing that paper, 103 
folktale’s of "The Mann Und Fucks’* Type, were 
known to me. Bat siQce the pablioatioo of that 
paper, I have come across two more Santali 
Folktales of the aforementioned type, which have 
not yet been discussed from the Storiologiat’a 
point of view. For this reason 1 wish to give 
in t.Hig paper, abstracts of these two hitherto 
nndisoQssed stories and deal with the same from 
the folklorist point of view. 

The Brst of these folktales is entitled "Leopard 
OutunUed” and its leading inddends are briefly 
atated as follows:— 


A maD'eating leopard, while trying to escape 
from sorae hunters, met a merchant and nrged 
him to save him from the latter. The merchant 
having agreed to do so on condition of bis not 
eating him while he would he let loose, opened 
a sack and shut up the leopard in&ide it. After 
taking him to some distance away from the 
hanters, the merchant untied the sack and let 
loose the leapard. Thereupon the leopard was 
aboat to eat the merchant 
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But the meroiiaut reminded the leopard of bis 
promise not to eat him. After much disoaasion 
it vas decided to refer the matter to the decision 
of arbitrators as to whether or not the leapard’s 
aotioQ was fair. The leopard bavlDg agreed to do 
BO, a niegbbouting stream was asked whether it 
would be fair for the leopard to kill the merchant, 
after the latter bad eaved the former's life. The 
stream said that it wonld be fair, as men were 
ungrateful and washed all manner of filthy things 
in ite water. Thereafter the dispute was referred to 
a tree which also opined that it would be fair for 
the leopard to kill the merohaot as men 
were ungrateful and cut down trees, although the 
latter gave shade to men. Then the dispute was 
referred ta a jacket who, having wanted to see 
bow matters originally stood, the leopard entered 
the sack whioh was tied up immediately and taken to 
A ravine. After having arrived there and acoord* 
ing to the jscksrs instruction, the merchant killed the 
leopard by battering his head with a stone; and 
the jackal fed upon the leopard's carcase. * 

In the foregoing tale, the leopard has taken 
the tiger's place; whereas a new arbitrator via a 
stream, has been introduoed therein. 

There is another Santah iTolktale, entitled, 
the ** Ungrate fid Snake” wherein the uger'e place 
has been taken by a snake, but the remaioiog 
iewideDts of the second variant are almost identi- 

* For a hller vsrtiOD of this iolktftle, Tide, (/thtSanfal 

By 0. U. Bompaas, Loodoe : David Natt. 2909 
pp S1241S, 
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cal with those of the preceding one, with this 
much differeoce only viz. that the ungrateful snake 
is killed by meaoa of m^ic spells, which he bad 
taucrht to bis intended victim's wife. The chief 

B 

inoldents of the second variant are stated as 
follows 

A prlncs saved a snake from heicg burnt to 
death in a field of thatching grass which was 
on fire, on condition of the latter granting him 
a boon. After he had saved the snake’s life, he 
demanded the boon from the snake. Bat the 
snake not only refused to grant him the promised 
boon bat also waoted to eat him up, Tberenpoa, 
it was decided to take the opinion of a banian 
tree^ a cow, and water as to whether it would 
be fair for the snake to eat the prince, after the 
latter had saved the forcper’s life. The banian 
tree said that it would be fair for the snake to 
eat the prince as men were ungrateful and cut 
the branches of the banyan tree although the 
latter gave them shade. The cow was also of 
the same opinion, as men were ungrateful and 
overworked and ill treated cattle, although the 
cows gave them milk. The water was also of 
the same opinion as men spat upon the water 
and washed dirty things therein, although men 
Jived by drinking this water. But subsei^oently 
the prifioe's wife leantt from the snake an 
inoantation for making charmed dust whereby 
man and animals coold be killed. After learoing 
this oharm the prince’s wife blew the charmed 
dust upon the snake and killed the latter thereby. 
Thn the prince’s life was saved. 
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Id tbis last mentioned tale, the dispute Is cot 
decided by a jackal; and the inoideat of aside 
again'' does not occur therein. But the death of 
the ungrateful snake is brought about by the 
wife of his intended vic^m by the use of the very 
same incantetion which had been taught to her 
by that ungrateful reptile. 

Id ludiau folklore, the jackal is depicted as 
an examplar of cuoning and trickery. Many of 
the Indian folktales describe how the jackal, by 
bis trickery and cuoning gets the hotter of men 
and other animals. The Indian folkUlea of the 
'‘Jlfan und Fuohs" type describe bow the dispute 
between the man and the ungrateful beast, viz, 
the tiger or the leopard is decided by the jackal 
sioting aa a judge tbersio. In these oases, tbe 
jackal, cunningly wanting to see how matter on- 
ginally stood, cajoles the ungrateful beast to go 
into hie former position again and that, as soon 
as this is done, tbe latter ia agun ehut up or 
ODtrapped and then belaboured to death. 

It ia interesting to note that in toany other 
Indian folktales also which do not belong to the 
“Man Und Fuchs'' types the jackal by reason of 
hie cunning, acts ae judge and decides mauy 
naughty problems, se will appear from the three 
Santali Polktelee entitled (1) The Changed Calf 
(2) Mayw Ccw'' and (3) “2^ Wid(>v>^ 

In tbe first atory entitled '^The Changed Calf* 
it U stated that an oilman misappropriated the 
M belonging to a cowherd saying that his own 
bull bad given birth to it. This led to a dispute 
betwera i^e oilman and the cowherd, which was 
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uldmatdl^ referred to the orbltratioQ of the villagere. 
They relied on the oilmen’s eteteraent and awarded 
him the calf. But being dissatisfied with 
this decision, the cowherd again referred the dispute 
to the decision of a night jar and a jaokal. The 
were again summoned to an aaserohl; 
vhereby the night*jar and the jackal sat and 
pretended to be asleep. When, at the request of 
the villagers, the beast and the bird were 
awakened and called upon to decide that case, 
the night-jar said that he bad been dreaming a 
dream wherein he saw one egg sitting upon 
another egg, and that no bird was sitting upon 
them. He, therefore, asked the villagers to explain 
the Tueaning of this dream and that if they would 
be unable to do so, he woold decide the case in 
favour of the cowherd and award the calf to 
him. Od waking up the jackal said that be too 
bad been dreaming a dream wherein he saw that 
the sea was on fire, the fishes were getting burnt 
and that be was feeding upon the bnrnt fishea. 
Thereafter he called upon the assembled villagers 
to explain the significance of ibis dream, saying 
that if they would be unable to do so be would 
decree the cowherd’s case and award him the 
calf. 

But the villagers on hearing this, said : 'How 
is it possible for the sea to take fire and for an 
^ to sit upon another egg? The dream is an 
absurd one and we are unable to explain it/' 
Thereupon the jackal retorted by saying: ‘Tf it 
is impossible for the sea to take fire and for an 
egg to ait upon another egg, how is it possibly 
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for a bollock to giva birth to a calf ^ Your 
deoifiioD U a wroag out. We tbciefora decree the 
case in favour of the cowherd and award him the 
calf/’ So the calf was given to the cowherd. * 

Here we see the ounuing jackal proved the 
absurdity and the falsity of the villagers’ deoisioo 
by calliug upon the said villagers to believe the 
truth and possibility of another abaurd and false 
event and by their refusal to believe it to be true 
and possible. 

Then again In the San tali folktale of the 
Coto", a thief stole a Ma^io Qow belong* 
log to the hero named Kara and substituted therefor 
another oow belonging to himself, When Kara 
discovered that his magio cow bad been stolen 
and another* had beeo substituted in her place, 
he aooueed the former of having stolen it But 
the thief persistently said that the msgio cow 
belonged to himself and not to the claimant Kara. 
Thereupon a great dispute arose between them, 
which was referred to the dioision of the v 11 lagers, 
But the thief managed to bribe them who decided 
in his favour. 

But being dissatisfied with this deoisioo, Kara 
went to a be*jackal and 8be>jaokal and brought 
them' as arbitrators to decide the case anew. 
When the villagers were assembled, the jackals 
went there and said : 'Tf a judge takes a bribe 
lue dasoeDdanta for several generatioos shall eat 
filth m this world* and the next, but if he make 

* FW 4 luUer Tei'sio& of this Suitftli folkt4lA, see F^Uort Ae 
PwrfOM*, By 0. IL Bompu, pp. 49'(1. 
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poblic confessloD, then he shall e&oape this punish- 
ment. This is what our forefathers have said 
aad the man who defraud another shall be thrust 
down into hell, this also they have said. Now 
all of you make honest enquiry ioto this matter. 
We will swear before God to do justice and the 
oomplainant and the accused shall abo take oath 
aod we will decide fairlyThereupon the head 
man and the villagers admitted having taken 
bribes. But the thief still persisted that the 
m^io cow belonged to himself. On this both the 
he-jackal aod she-jackal went to the herd of 
cattle and readily picked out the cow which was 
claimed by Kara thereupou the villagers cried out 
that this was a right judgement So the cow 
was given back to Kara. * 

Id this case also, the jackal decided the dispute 
rightly by means of bis cuooing and shrewdness. 

The incident of the Jackals cajoling the 
villagers to confess that they had taken briber 
by stating that the bribe*takers have to eat filth, 
also occurs in Saotali Folktale entitled . **I7i£ 
Widovfs Son". In this story, a widow's son 
named Bbagrai, acoompaaied by his neighbour—a 
blaok'smith, went to a distant village to sell 
a cow. While going thither, night overtook them, 
and they took ahelter iu the bouse of a villager. 

At dead of night, the house-owner, stole 
Bhagrai’s cow and substituted for her an old 
and worthless one. When momiug broke, Bbagrai 
discovered the theft aod claimed his own oow. 

* Vor 4 {oUer mskei, vide. op. eft, pp, Sl^l. 
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But the houseowner persisted in Baying that she 
belonged to him. Theretipon a great diapaie an^e 
which WAS referred to the 7il]agen for arbitration. 
But AS (he houseowner had bribed them prerioasly, 
they deoided that the cow belonged to him and 
not to Bhagrai. 

But being disaatteded with this decision, Bhagrai 
called a he'jaokal and a ibe*jackal to decide the 
case anew; when they arrived at the assembly 
of villagers, and when Bbsgrai was engaged in 
stating bU own case> the two jackali pretended 
to fall asleep. When the villagers taunted them 
with being asleep, while the case was being stated, 
the jackals replied, '*We have not been asleep 
bat have been following the case. I and my 
wife have a dispute of onr own. You should drat 
of all decide oar diapnte and then we should 
decide the dispute aboat the oow”. 

The villagers having agreed to do so, the jaokal 
said: and my wife always go abont together, 

we eat at the same time and drink at the same 
time and yet she drops dung twice a day while 
I do so only once; what is the reason of thia ! 

' Bnt the villagers were unable to eolve this 
problem. Therenpon the ahe-jaokal was asked to 
explain it. On this she said: **YeB it is true 
that 1 dr^ dung twice to hia once, there is an 
order laid on me to do so: 1 drop dung onoe at 
tbe same time that he dose, that excrement falls 
to the gronnd and etays there : bnt the seoond 
time tiM excrement falls into the montba of the 
anoeetoa of those men who take bribes and do 
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iojastlca to the widow aod orphan and whan auoh 
bribe-takers reach the nest world they will also 
have to eat it. 

If however they confess their eio and ask 
pardon of me they will be let off the punishment: 
This is the reason why I have been ordered to 
drop dung twice**. 

On hearing this, the villagers admitted having 
taken bribe from the houseowner and said that 
the cow belonged to Bhagrai and should be 
given back to him. Whereupon the beast was 
restored to the latter. * 

In this case also, the jackal by his cunning 
and trickery decided tbe case justly. 

I have stated above that tbe two afore men* 
tiened Santali versions viz. ^‘Leopard ontwitted 
and tbe Ungrateful Snake’', have brought the 
number of the folktales of “The Man Und Fuchi' 
type to 105. Now thsse 105 variants are current 
in various parts of India aod iu other parte of 
the world. 

Therefore tbe question arises bow the similarity 
between the aforementioned 105 variants to ba 
accounted fori Have the peoples among whom 
they are currant, borrowed tbe stories from each 
other, or whether have they been evolved indepen¬ 
dently I 1 am of opinion that they could not have 
been borrowed from each other, ae the peoples 
among whom they are prevalent, are separated 
from each other by vast oceans and uosor- 
mountable mountains and could not therefore have 


* For A fdler verson c€ this folktale, xide, op. pp. 976*2S1 
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had acc6sa to eAch otiier. Take the caae of the 
world-famed and tralj popular iblkt^a named 
^Cind&rctiia*\ which 400 Tarianta are known 
and which ace current in different parta of the world. 
The Folklore eooiaty of Xfondoo, by meana of nakiog 
charts and oare&l study of the different vera)osa» 
tried to irace the atory to iU onginal home from 
where it was bcvroved and tranemittsd to other 
peoples. But 4be society &iled miserably io its 
attempt So the isfecanoe is that ibs etoraes oHist 
have been evolved indepesdeotly. 

Fof this reason also^ I am ioolioed to think 
that the 105 veraioos of **Tks Man Vnd ISicht'* 
type were evolxeii iodepesdently; end the similarity 
between them can be explained cmly by J'raoz 
Boas’s Theory of tho **ParalUlwn of Oullural 
Development'* which, to <|itO(e bis words, has been 
szpoundsd as follows’'DilTereDt gronps of man* 
luod started at a :v6ry early ticne from a general 
poodkiOD of lack of onltare; and owing to. the 
unity of the horn an Bund and the cooseuQent 
amllar lesponss to outar and inner stimuli, they 
haye devoloped everywhere approxiouktely along 
the same ILoee, aoilar iaveotioDs and 

deyeiqpmg sLmiJar cuatame and belief’*. * 

Cauau. bfima, u, b4- 
—»:2:o:- t 

* •'tlU km" By Pnas Bcu Kaw York. Tha 

IfactroBUa 4f Coopaiiy pp. 4S1. 
t maya p sf wM.waAbofaw the eeefioo of SnUmpoIogy xi tbe 
Seaneo of Uw ladiao Soiipoe CoogrcM baM at Bombay 
in January 1996. 
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INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Id Man for April 1928, Mr. G. D. Horoblower, 
notes the simiUrtty m the oeremoDial 6cts pre- 
oedipg a wrestling bout in India with similar 
preliminary ceremonies that he witnessed in a 
wrestling bout in Egypt over thirty years ago. 

Jn Man for July, 1928, Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr 
wri^ a Note on Prehistoric Implements in some 
Indian Mueewns. These Mnsenms are the Prince 
of Wales’s Museum in Bombay, the Madras Museum, 
the State Museum as Jhulrapatam in the Jhulla- 
wai State in Raj pu tana and the Gsikwar*s Museum 
at Baroda. The writer also refers to the pigmy 
macrolitbs of quartz crystal and large scrapers 
and side •choppers of quartzite in the Muaenm at 
Colombo, 

In the Journal and Proceedings of The Asiatic 
Society of Bengaiy Vol XXIII, 1927, No. 1, 
issued in July 1928, ProL B. N. Majumdar glres 
A Fete Types of Ho Songs (recently) composed by 
a 3o School-masUr with a view to introduce 
social and religious reform amongst his tribe'fellowa 
In another paper Prof Majumdar gives an aceonnt 
of Death and Connected Ceremonies amongst the 
Eos of Krihan tn In the same num« 

bsr of the J. A. S. B., Mrs, 0. Be Beanovir 
Stocks gives some Afghan Stories from the Loloh 
valley in Kashmir, and Mr. W. Jvanow contributes 
Notes on Ehorasani KurdiJif and also gives, fSotns 
Perskm Darwish Sengs. 


inc^tcHi m Current Uieratart. SSO 

The Journal 0 / Jk9 Anthropoloffical Society 
of for Uie yeer 1927, contHins three 

papers by Pr. J. J. Modi, ooe on ^!^4&ura^ An^ 
i}vr<ygo\o^ as observed in a GovemretM House 
Reception, enotber on Zest in Li/e, a third on 
Was (here Any Institution in Ancient Iran like 
that of Caste tn India^ and a foorth headed 
Anthropological Scraps. In the same nnmber, 
Mr. S. S. Mehta coDtionee bia acoonnt of 
Some Marriage Rites among the Hindus, Mr. 
E. E. BadeehanJI contribotaa the first part of 
an artiole on The Anthropological Method of Inter^ 
pretation of AvesUc and Vedic Texts, Ideas 
and Usages, Bev. Dr. Enok Hedberg givea some 
Proverbs and Riddles current among the Bhtls of 
Khanduh with an intareetiog Introduotion, rraaa« 
lation and Notea 

In the Jourrtal of Bihar and Orissa Researok 
SoeUiy for June 19S8, Mr. S. 0. Mitra oootri* 
bntea Notes on (he Tree<uU m the District of 
Patna and South Bihar. In the VisvorBharali 
Quarterly for Jaly 1928, Mr. Romes Basu oon* 
tribntea an interesting paper on The Culture 
Products of Bengal. 

In the Cosmopolitan for April 1928, Mr. E. 
Qilohriat contribotes a paper on Tofhb*lore in 
China and Egypt- 

In the Cosmopolitan for May, 1928, Prof. 
Panohanan Mitra and Mr. P. 0. Bose, contribote 
ao artiole on Rcsce and Temperament, 

In the Cosmopolitan for Jane, 1928, Mr. 
Biswanatb Cbatteiji wriUe an artiole on The 
Festival of Charai. In the July number of the 
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eamd journal, Dr. Fadkakanial Mukei^ contributes 
an article on the The Socioloff^ oi Race^ and Mr. 
Provaah Chandra Basu oo The Caete SyMenv of 
India. 

In the Quarter^ Journal </f Ose Mythie Society 
for April, Id33, Mr. L. A. K. Ijer ccmir^butee 
an article on The Moiayo^dne of Traeancoroi sctii 
Mr. S. C. Mitra oootiQuea kna Studio its 
myther and oontributes a paper on Studies in 
Plant-myths. In the Jn\y (1923) number of tho 
Bame Journal,' Hr. S. T. Moaee, co^ributes a 
paper en Ants and Folk-Beliefs m 
and Mr. 8. C. Mvtra oontmuee Ms Studies in 
Bird-myths, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Clash of Culture aad the Contact of 
{{aces.— By Ottyrge Henry Zone Piu-Bi\>eri 
(London: Roxuledgt. 19$7) pp. XlV^Slt. Price 
IS s, net. 

la this volome ve here sd excel lent aotbropo- 
logical and pe^chologieal stady of the laws of 
raoial edaptibilitj, with epeoid reference to the 
depopulation of the Faddo and the gorerameot 
of subject Baoee. The author brings out ample 
data and oogeot cODSideratioot for ascribing the 
decrease in the population of the Paoido» mainly 
to the ioterferenco by the white man under 
the ioRuence of Christian Miasionedes with 
indigeneoua costoms. Moet 6e]d*ethnograpbere will 
agree with the author that Christian proselytism 
has done irretri arable harm to natire raoes by 
disintegrating their caltore*'. and that '*we do not 
need to destroy natire OQstoma, even though they 
may ap{)ear nopalatable^ that is, if it can be 
shown that these oustoms are io^pensable for 
the mtegrity of nathe oultore^', foi* "the surest 
promise of their own radal aohlevemenf will be 
fonnd in "whatever ia sound or beautiful in their 
own radal achiersmsDt in place of blindly foliow« 
ing the lead of people whose preferred cultural 
gifts they caw oarer tr^y make tirelr own". 

Tbe need for sprofotmdsT psy^ologjoaf understand' 
iog of the rsarr^e systems of the lower oufture, and 
their sesoat life and social castmw is appropriately 
Sttesa o d. ou# author's m»ter^ study of the problew 
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of depopola^oo of tbo backward races tbroogb 
coutaot with dfilized peoples and coosequeot olasb 
of cnltare should prore of iateoee interest not only 
to the aotbropologist but also to the administra¬ 
tors of backward races. 


The Story of Myths.— E. E. Kdktt^ 
(London, Kegan Paul. 19$7). PP. S75, PWca7s. 
€ d. net. 

The twelve chapters which make up this book 
were originally composed, as the author tells us iu 
the Preface, as informal talk for students at a 
Traioiog College. The book will form a good intro¬ 
duction to the psychological study of myths. The 
£rst chapter gives a short history of folklore and in 
second chapter the author discusses the psy¬ 
chological elements that may have contributed to 
the formation and development of myths. In 
Bobsequent obapters the author discusses different 
olassss of myths, taking his illustrative examples 
mainly from the IlUadf the Odyssey, the Beoionlf 
and oertain versions of Icelandic myths or sagas. 


Social Life in the Insect World.— J. E. 
Fahre, TtKinelaied Bernard Miall. (Duckworth, 
London). PP. VI+SS7. Price $$. & d. net, 

l^e sooud eustoma and peonliacities of ths 
insect world are delineated in this delightfol book 
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vith A wealth intereeting det^ls and with a 
deep io eight and sympathy botn of intimate 
aocjuaiDtance and close eomparionehip. In reading 
the book one hardly suspeots that it is a trans* 
UtioD. The book ie in tensely iotereBting from 
cover to cover, 


The Wonders of Instinct: Chapters in the 
Psychology of Insecta.— J. H. Fohro. Translor 
Ud by A. T. Do Maiios atsd j^emard MicUL 
(Dxtckworth, Zofidon), PP. S:^0, Prico S s. 6 d, net. 

In this book the tranelatons give a selection of 
some of the most striking ohaptors in passages in 
Fabre’e Bntomologi^^'’ on the wonder¬ 

ful phenomena of inetinot in the inseot world. 
The selections have been judiolouBly made, and 
the translation is clear and lucid. 


Politics and the Land.— Sy C» 

Wkeiham, M. A., F.R S. (Cambridge Untvornty 
Press. 19$7). PP. 

In this book, the author who is intimately 
acquainted with the economic and political problems 
conneoted with agriculture in England, oonsidert the 
previcna surveys of the present position in the 
matter and diaouasds the varioua proposals for the 
future with a due sense of propotiioo, and gives 
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hia own analjaia of the oanaea of agrlcoltoral 
proapority and advaraiiy in the past and suggests 
certain measures for secariog the further agrieultnral 
prosperity of the conotry, 

According to onr author the most important 
step IQ all agricultural policy is for Goveromest 
to guard against increased depression by seourlng 
internatioDal action to stabilize the general price 
level. For the enrichment of the social and 
economic life of the viUage, the author suggests 
that besides organisation and financial support given 
through the Ministry, the Umversiiies and the 
OoUegee, to agricultural research and aducatioD^ 
measures should be adopted to ensure a further 
increase in the number of holdings, graduated in 
aize; credit facilities for those qualified men 
who might otherwise be unable to work them; 
the organiratioD of large forms on a profit'sbarisg 
basis; the mutual support and intercourse that 
agricultnral co*operation with its many possible 
forms may givej the establishment, when possible, 
of iudustriee other than agricnltural in the county; 
and (he development of the village school, and 
peibi^ in the future the vMlage Cdlege, into 
a real oeotre of oountry life. Aitbougb opinions 
will diSer as to one or more <£ tbo remedies 
V ^ eutbct^ the book js ludoabtedly 
ft aaggestive oonbibution towards one (a£ thf 
ftKCft .prassiog {tfotdemR of the day. 
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The Nile and Bgyptiaa A. 

Morel, (London : Kfgan Paul. 2997). PP. XVIII-^ 
497. Price £6 8. Net. 

In this &8omatiQg vobme ve have a moat 
charmiog and illumioatlDg aocoQot of IDgypUan 
civilisatioo from the age of the ^‘Divine Dyoafitied” 
down to the Persiao conquest. The most note¬ 
worthy feature of the book, from the anthropolo- 
gist'a point of view, ia the uae the author has made of 
totems and naote^eQsigDS in bla reoODstruotioa of 
the history of anoieot Egyptian oalture. Down 
to tha end of Egyptian civilisation, the enaigDe 
of the oamas, as our author shows, keep the 
asoient patrons of clans alive, In theie revered Ira* 
ditional form, in the great public ceremonies, and 
many of the gods appear in the living lorm of a 
sacred animal. The Isarnsd author finds that thsre 
were three ata^ of the daveiopmsnt from spirit 
to god» in anoient Egypt. 

*'ln the protohistoric period, the monumanta 
show only totems on etands, in the form of aninoale, 
plsAts, or objects. About the beginning of the 
Jat Dyoa&ty, boman arms grow from falcons, fish, 
and even &odi the atafis of ensigns. At the end 
of the }lnd Dynasty the first hybrids appear, 
human bodies with the head,a of the old totems, 
udiich have baonme anthropomorpbio gods. From 
the lUrd Dynaaty cuwarda, the dev^pmeat 
towards hamao form becomes general and gains 
in speed. The 40«^ety of true god^. living in 
heaven ia created, and in aanotuarias, beasts 
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and fetishes suneoder the first place to the aew 
divine beings, bora of more highly developed 
religious ideas*’. 

The reader of this fasoiuating volume is forcibly 
impressed with the fact that inspite of Its 
letentioD of such primitive ideas as those of magic 
and mctnOf religion Tvas the ruling moral force ia 
the life of the people of anoieut Egypt. 

Contributioae to the Ethnolo^ of the 
KwakiatL —By Franz Boas. (New Yoi^: Columbia 
University Press. 19SS). 

This ie the third volame of the Columbia 
University coDtribatioDS to Antbromlogy, edited 
by Erant Boas. The book contains Kwakiutl texts 
(with English translations side by side). Pages 1-5 
deal with dreams and the remaining pages with 
informadoD relating to the social organisation of 
the tribe and the acquisition of names. The book 
is replete with interest. 


Some PresentHlay Superstitions.— By P. N, 
Bosa, B, Sc. (London). (Newman, Calcutia 29S?). 

This a well-written and tbought'provoking book from 
the pen of one of the most thoughtful and cultured sons 
of Mother India. The key mote of the book is contuned 
in SQcb passages as the following: *'If Hindu Givili. 
zadoD is to survive at all, It should survive as a 
dietinot entity. It has been an important ^tor of 
advancement of humanity in the past, and may yet 
prove a gob aoimportuit iaotor of each advancement 

in the future.It would be fntile to attempt the 

conversion of the Hindus into a military, industrial 
and predatory people likeers the Western. Although 
many readers u the book may not see eye to eye with 
the author in all his argnments and conohsiona, the 
book deserves to be carefully studied aud poudered 
over by eduoated Indiana 

—^ro.*— 



BOOKS FOR SALE. 
atihe ''MAHUfi INDiA" office, 

Churck Road, Ranchi. 

X. THS SZSSOBS : « fawiw 2Vii«i ^ CfMa- 
yoffpvr.'^tj iUi Bfthikdur Sant Chindi* Boy, ». 4^ b. l*. M. l. a 
Pp. Tiii .1-609, 96 pUtaa. (Butfhi: “IfiiT /iP /RLIA" OSc», 

Price Ra. 10/-; 

80MS OPINIONS. 

Sik jAHES 0. P&AZER, D.au. lup.. Utt b., ?. a. a., 
r B. a., 0. iL» ProfecBor of Aochropologj Iq the Trini^ OoUego, 
C&nbpidge writec 

.t And it chAnotonasd ^ the aune hi|b qui.llti8f •• 

mark your former cooMftepb* on tbe MuadM eod Oiuons. 
Tou here rmdertd e reloeUe eartke to eDtbr<^0(y by pUo> 
iog 00 record tba enatoma aod beliefi ef a very prinitive tribe 
about which vary little «u ksowa Wore aoA vhiob, but for 
your curefo] eod prdoo^d obeemtiooi, aught bam pi mad 
avey preotlceHy oahoowu. Aa n you fottoar voluam I 
admire the diligecoe with whiob yon have oollected a large 
body of iatenatiog fhott aod tbe porfect looidity with which 
you have aet them forth. The book b a fioe operimea or a 
DiQDOgn^h 00 aa lodiaa tribe aad mnat alwaya remiia the 
ftaadard authority oo tbe aubjeot I eongntulata you bmrtily 
OB your ecbbvecQoat, aod earwetty trail that yon wfU oootioue 
you valuable invasUgatioo aod give ua other Bmilar acecuota 
of uthar primitive aod little koowo Indiao (ribaa 

8u AfiTEtlB KEITH, k. o., v. a. ct a, L &. o., v. b. a, Coo* 
lervator of tbe bfuenm aod HnaterioD Profaaoef, Boyal 
of fiugeona of Englaod, writaa i— 

..Ton have done a apleoded piece of «ork-.ooe which will 

loake Europe indebted Ce yen. 

Db, a. 0. B4DP0N, M. a,, Set o^ v. a a, in Etbao 

logy, of Cambridge wribe 
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.Your acoujtomed cxeallenC 1 ‘ork. It k a snoot useful 

ooooibution to India Eihnokgj.... 

Db. ROLAND B. LIXON, a. v., Pe. o., Profeasor of Aotbro 
polo 0 in tbo Bbrverd writes 

.You ore oerbdniy doio; worle to be proud of in cbo 

itodiee ^ou b»Td pnbiisbod of the Cboa* 2 fagpQr tribes^ And All 
ADtbropologfste Are io your debt If only «e could bore aiinv 
Ur Uadten of aJI the wilder peoples of lodie, bow fine it 
would be (. 

THE VATUItEt (Loodoo: September 19, 1925);-^ 

.Stodeots of lodUa Act li b pbl op j r hre deeply indebted to 

Ur. Rop for tbe lipht be bu thrown oo tbe pest eod present 
cultcre of the CboU-Nagpor pUtseu, Ja tbe £iAar and Oruta 
Jiaeank Soei4t^t Journal he bee opened up new pound in tbe 
erebMoiogy of his eretk Hia raooogrepba on the Mundcu and 
Omona we olassioa. **The Blrhorfi” ie yet eoother firet-mte «(udy, 
A etady not merely of an obacoro tribo but aUb of tbs work- 
ihp Of that inyeterioua ee&plen of thoajjb't and feeling which 

go bo mako up humaa cultore.B£r. Soy ia norer* 

(Keorieer or e peTtuea; bU dietion is eialple end precise, bis 
iespirAfiob comae atreight from the beerte of tbe humble folh 
ho bee made hie frieoda. 

TUB SERVANT OF INDIA, (April 16, 1936). 

Ethnologiate throughout the world will be glad to eeh a 
fQOoeeeer to Bai Bahadur Sant 'DbaadtaU prerioue monegnpbs 
cm tbe ifuMdaa nod Oraetu. As ia to be axpected, the book 
is dnt^claas aod deaw%*ee a place in every libraty where soch 
•ubjecu are aftoouiwgid at aUr It will be focod very iotereeV 
ing aod plaesat-readiog by tbe non^ipertt aod for those to 
whoa ethnography ii b oa toe ea or hobby, it ia oidy neceeary 
to say thee tbs author is one of the very few lodUu scholars 
whoea writings are read oot^e Iodi& 

THE ENGLISHMAN, < Jnly 27, 1995). 

.Tbe ree«ar<ti« of Rlu BtihhdUT Sanlt Chsadia Roy are 

universal amoog the most backmrd gtbops ^ atv^ee. Tbb 

ocmMt with MTiIuatio& is ezlenninetiag abOrigua and 
iho Mtbor has done t real ser ice to the caose of knOwhdgh 
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}yy 'his o&B* rihnti oa Hm MtWt iaUrat in 

Biboognphy is ^SffW tM y. No d^ntanot ths Ufo of 

th« Birhon hu eto^ tbo e«gls ajm of Um s'OUior. Hov 
thoy livob oeremotuM tb^ ohosnod, vhot nfFMogi tboy 
besr, vhsC feoats they on incJmoti to» bow thoy thing ood 
whot is tbmr oatbok on lih Imtb boso Tory btonstlogly no(«d. 

The ilbttrotiaa mako (bo bookdouUy deligMal.We hovo 

every msofi (c tbook (ho fioi Bebodur for this osodleot 
moDOgraph eo tho Birboro of C9io(B*Nagpar. 

THB baDRAS b£AZU (Noy S2,1935). 

There is ao oeMDoe vUob affords toon op|iortimity for 
first bond reMorch ircrt. sad mm mooh looro MgleoUd b 
I'odio (boa tho eesoeo of AfiUmpelogy. Tbo ootbor of this 
apleedid work ii om of (bo foir foitbfiU moo wbo oro dorotiog 
tbocnsolveo to mokiog lococdo of (bo oastoms and lofo of tribeo 
'wbiob are fast dloappoariag. His vorks oo S%« Onom and 
Th* M^ada* bsTo already put (ho vorkors m that fiold uodor 
deop obUgatioti (o him. And hit voU^oodwrtod Journal, 
“ifa« M Mia*' ii a^ porfomiBg a valuoblo oorvi« to (bo 
oeioae«| Ib tbo prooool voIucm bo oiaiotuiw the high 
standard bf sohotarship wMeh bo has happHy sttaintd ia his * 
provious vorha The work opaWnt an anwaiMg amonot of 
infomatioD about fcbis aiuchoogloctcd trlbb. .and iniK bate 
roquiitd years of patiaat Uhoar to oolloct It is made t]io cnore 
valoablo by eopiou iflostratioas re pr ooitiBg the iwopfe and 
their loodes of liviog. 

Oqo of tbo mUroetiDg aootiooa of tbo book deals which 
folk'loro, than which tbere io no suxor iodoa to a peoplo’s 
psychology. Pritniiivo man Urea in a world io wbJoh notbiog 
is poisiblo. Ho baa ao soontafto wo^viow whjob prweluddi 
^ poosibility of miiaele aod aaagio. Tbo ^thor'i fdlk*Calos 
disolooe tbo (ypioid voeld-rMw of primHivo inM», saeh world* 
Virb se wo eeo stfU rtdootod Io tho fioy tnlee wUitb our 
dUUdreQ lo*h to bear. 

It % impdesiUe tb ghw a TOidly adtqiriite roriow vf 
ibtenaKail’ *dbd schokrlp bbok. Bat wb indlt 'edbaMd it to 
s^ wbb stb H a te r d Slo d lb aoitftopoK^ioal ttNMero and oxptett 
tbsbka to hufbor tor ^triog to (Ub Vorlfi this otedlldat 
noooi tbs Krfaor& 
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a. SSSU72TD^SA2r9TSSXB0072rT&7. With 

DUQieroae illus^mtiona, aod &d lotraduetion b; 6 ir £DWA£D 
GAIT, s. & 9. i.| c. t, B., 1. c. s., Pfi. s. 

Phw^lz Bupe<& 

S021S OPIIflONS. 

Sn J. 0. FRAZEBt d. & l., i. l. o., Litt. d., f. b. a., p. & a., 

PrefeesM of Sodal Aothropol^ la tbe Uolvenit; o! 
liverpooli vritoa 

It is Bk work of grs&t iotoreet sod high value as a full and 
acconto description of so Indiso HilUtribe. I congratnkts 
jou on having produced id. Yon must have give mudh time 
and labour to the researobee vbicb fou have embcdied in this 
book. But the time laid labour have been ttsU spent. The 
desoripttOD seems extremel; clear and well writteo in the 
simple language whioK is appropriate to the tbeme^ and the 
trsoalationB of the poetry ore chanpiDg. 

De. a. C. HADDON, ¥. 4 .| 5c. s.| f. a. 6., tJnivsruty 
Reader m Ethnology, Cambridge writes 
. * * * Stodeots have long wanted an authoritative account of , 

this interesting people, and now you have supplied it 

Pbos. SiA W. BIDGEWAY, h. a., So. o.> f. b. a., Utt o., 

L 1 . n.| of Cambridge writee >> 

* '* * A work of real importanoe. It is a great aid to a * 

seientifie knowledge of the racee of India to have a work like '* 

youn dealing with the subject 

Sib EDWARD GAIT, i. e. j., o. i. i., Ph. i. c, a, 
formerly Cwwtu Conmuewwr ^ IwUa. writes ^ 

* * * U is a SKist valuable oontnbution to Indian Etbiu> 
graphy. 

TfiE SPECTATOR (Xoodon) Antbropologiate wOl ^ 
weloome this oareful account of the bfundas: Tba first part 
«f toe book is occupied with a history of the tribe and an ? 

attempt at aolving the difficult problems suRound itt 

origina. fiat possibly its most interestesg seoUoo h the 
Etonograp^csd oo% in which the tnbcd customs are described 
b derail. 






TUK IIEVIBV OF RBYIEWS (Loudco* Sc^ >91^ )> 
uulcr tbo hoadhig *NoUbte Book* d Chs UqoUi, writes :— 

Mr. CSbaodA Roj is mteiuelj iotareetcd lo tuk bo 
has sat himMlf. * * The hietoc;, eeconte eoU logeodAiy, and 
etboogrepb; of this ietemtuf en giTon i& gttet 

detedl b 7 Mr. Boy. • • • 

THB STATESMAN fOalonCU* Aug. 7» 1913) writes 

Ao esoeedifigly eUnotire e^eme hooi tin peo d Ur. 
Ssrat Cbeodra Boy d BenebL * * • 

THE BNQUSHUA5 (CekoUm idj 3S, 1913) writM 

The hook be to e oa ie» we beUerei the 6nt eOeoipt to put 
together a cotmoeted Ustory d this lottfoatug people. Ur. 
£. A. Oeit. L C. &. tbe Ceaeui Coouniaieoer, hicaeoK aa 
aokoovledged authority oo ladies Ethaology, bee writtoa e 
leaned introduolioo to the book* of vbieh be eapteeeee a raiy 
high e e e 

TEE INDIAN WITNESS (CelosUa, Jesuery 96, 19U) 
writes 

It ie a geouise plcsmre to rslcocee so tborugk study 
ot tbe Maodae ae ie feood ia tbess pagee. Mr. Oait, ie the 
illumiiiatiiig istroduetioo to the book writes eouoMoiag the 
ebapUr on EthDOgrepby:*^*^lue chapter oftnuina a fuQ 
ecsooni of the deUy life of ths MumU^ tbeir dtte^ agrieul* 
turn, tribel orgeoUataoo, soctel aod religious oerexcooisei 
folklore eod song. Ife bee erideetiy beao writtaa io ths light 
of a does p erso nal koowledgs ot the pet^le eod deep eod 
sycQpethotio rasight into Ibeir feelioge. tseotehty aad riewe of 
life." * * me book vill BU a maeb- aoe ded Mank ra the 
shelree of those wbo are staged b a study of ladla’a 
peoplea 

THE HlKDtlSTHAN REVIEW (Allahabad, July 1913) 
writes 

mo woric uader ootioe ■ as LBstnodra sketch of tbo 
pepole, hktoricah deBcriptise, etbnotogia], soridogsead. 
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U ft bjlBO of valuftUd iofea^tiog ou «]] mAtton lelatiDg 
Co tbe Maiuli& U is a v&luable ^qattibiUloB to such scisnccs 
as EthnogTftphj and Sociology. Tho etylo is roiy pless&nt. 
AltogeChsr hfr. Koy’a book ia of absorbiog isteroaft 

TEE UODEBN EEVXEW { CUculte, Juoa 1&12) 
writes i— 

This Qsatlj ppoted and weH-boui^ bpok Is a stOKhouso 
of bfomaUon ragardiog the Uuadas and the Coaotry they 
j&hsbih The author has looked Uf caraCuliy aU arailsbie 
morda aod has oxecutsd hia salbtmpowi tosh with aoholaxly 
aUlitj. It ie a pity that such a capable mao m author ia» 
ooold QOt devote hia whole time to the work of ethnological 
jseeacch m India, for which thoe is a pwTOng need in this 
MV&Cty. Ur. Qait, who ia now undoubtedly a great authooty 
on the auhjeot of ladiau Ethoologyi has wcitteu an jotroduc- 
tioa for Uie booh which ia by iteelf an interesting and 
ioateVtoUvo study. 

TUt: INDIAN WOBLD <Cidcutte, Septenber 3^ im) 
irdtee:— 

Tbo unthu’ oollooted, collated aud systematised the 
nst mftioHoli^ at hia diapoaal with a e&re and derotloo that 
must be the ambitioa of all atudante of history. Bjs iasigh 
into the true life aud s^t of the people is not bom of 
dikttaste iotercet but of close acquaintance with their 
ttannera aod custoii& The chapter ou the Elbuc^raphy of 

ika Unsdas is worth its wdght in gold.In a word, the 

book is an invaluable cooCribation to tbo Ethnol^nsl 
Btefsture of India 

A]#o highly eppke% of by such pspes ^ 4^ 

ATQ^N^U (Aug. 10, 19121, tho 

19L3), and the CAO^HOLig HRBAT^P. anua, l^)* 


a ssaaa&om 9 k oaosA-irAWCB. vm 

nuasroua Uhatratious, aod aa lotroductton by Dr. A. >C. 
UADDON., U. A., Sa D., P. a S. 


Prtes^Bight B^ajHsa 



SOMI OPJFJOJfS. 


Sift JAMBS FiLAZEB» O. e x. l &, LiCt &, p. s. a.» 

p. R. ft >— 

The book U foU ol vei^ raJuiUe tid mtdreating 
iofomatiOD. I oMditQj eaDfratalatc jon eo ^our aucem ib 
eollectiag so nioek anthropology inforautioo ooacoraiLg tho 
tribe» and oo tUo adrainldo luei^^ and ttmnm «itb vhiob 
jou aot forth tho Caela eonfiiUy disti&guihlog th«m fnm 
il^lor« 1 M»a whnb jou have draws bom Uun. Tho tnioocca* 
Koeia to cBO for tbo moft part juat aad probaUe. 

Your work on tha Oiaooa ^onuaea to tank with the voiy 
boot moDOgrapho oa lodiaft tvibaa. 

THE SPECTATOR (Loodos. Ja^. ^1. 1916):— 

In Baogal. at Iraat a gaauioo btorait in tho Aalhropologj 
of tho prorioca baa lod to tho vntiog at booka of roal merit 
ai^ importaoeo Beogalia Suoh wai Hr. Rcy'i own aaeonnt 
of Tkt Mmda* and TAwir CamUrf. Mr. fioy now givaa a careful 
« (leaoriptioQ of aDothor ft tho aborigioal Mboe of the Chota* 
Kagpur plateau, with aomerooi iUoitratioai and a map. Br. 
HaddoDb iotrodootiM sunnariM with hie wonted akJU aod 
IcArning, the moot toteroKiag and aigoJKoaot M tho writerk 
obaemtiooa aod dieeororioft 

THE TIMES (Loodoo, Jaaiiai 7 A 1916) 

Sarat Chandra ftoj haa givao na nueb ▼alnabla informa¬ 
tion lo this book, aod we bope that, hk fioo esamplQ wfil be 
foUowod bj eome of his feUew*eoBoCr 70 «L 


4. pamczn.s6 AKSKSTBODSOFrarSlC^ 

A2TTBBO^OLO&T» PhtDA fiMd^nhip 

LlCtUM 

Pricoi^Pive Rnpoeo. 

SOJ£S OP2SJOSS. 

Sir jambs FtUZBR, o. o. l ix, Utt. a, p. b. a.. 

r. B. ft, Proteaeor of Social Antbtcpology in the Unheratj of 
liverpool writes 
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.I admits tbo range of toot knowledge oaI iotollccCunl m- 

tereetSi the 6 obriet 7 ssid soondneee of 70 V judgment, end the 
ItioidiCy and suedatness of jour oxpodtion. Tb'o book seoma 
to me to deserve & wide circulation not onlj in India but 
nhererer the English language is spoken, for, so far aa I am 
avare, * * there U no beck on the same broad pbiiosopfalcal 
does in English. Hitherto by jour monographs on the Mundat 
aod'OniOM and jour other wrieinge jou bore proved jourself 
a liiet-rate field antbropologiat> in jonr new book yon bare 
ebown powers of higher qnalitj and wider range. ig to 

bo wannlj ccagratnlatad on poesessiog in you aa anthro< 
pologist of a very high order, and I am happy to know that 
the autboritiee have had the diecemraent to appoint you to the 
hnt teeuihing poet of anthropology in the Univerei^ of Patna. 
I could envy India jour posseeson, tot good anthropologieU are 
too rare anywhere; but J am satisfied that for the advance* 
ment of our ecience you. are far hotter situated to India than 
jtra would be in Europe, 8e«og that India iocludee such an 
immeoee diversity cl races and of cultures, Irom low savagerj 
up to high civiliatioD. * * * 

Sta ARTSITR KEITH, K. n., P. s. c. &, L. L. n., * r. a. s., 
CoDservatok 6f the kfuseum and Hunterian Professor, Royal 
CoU^e of Surgeons of England, to ifotwre (London, April 
1922):— 

The Lectoree form one of the beet introductions into the 
stu^ oi asthropology in the English I^gnage. 

D& R. R. UARETI^ if, a., s. Sd., Header io Aotbropology 
in the ‘iTDiversitv of 0:Hord, in Tfte London ifercttiy (June, 
1921)—* aA meet le a rttw i ad Isdd epitome ol the methods 
and results of the study of mai% pretratoiie aud present, 
considered on b!s physical side. * * * 

Db. a. 0. HADDON, K, a., Sc. n., ?. n. s., in Foih-Lort 
(London, Sept. 1921).—* * *Tbe author ia quiee up-t4>date in 

hia reading.The book gives an accurate epitemieed 

■uvey of cor presents knowledge of the subject treated. 
Indfan stud^arts ecu to be cbogvatulated on bsvuig a& 
instructor so learned, broad*mioded and sene. 





Db. william CBOOKB, b. 4^». S&, & I. ft. of Oxford 
Write*:— 

.1 hftve nad joar book vitfa eare aod Aad It ft very 

JeMDOd LOtomdag cootriboliOB to oar bQOwkdge of 

eubjeet. 

Dr. BO^fALD B. DTSOK, Fb. Protestor of Antbro- 
Polugy io tb« Homed TTotvora^. Coabridge, Hart. vrjta:~ 

.Ic seams to mo tbot yoo bora admirably tiorareri tbe 

groQod of 0 prapomtoy autamaot for befiaoan aod have 
prassDted tbo mojev faota U sodi form ihRt tboy abcpold bo 
eortoin to oxouw tbe iatoraat of stadoota, and lead tbem to 
viab to taka ap tba itody td ma^ We bora io America labor 
ttadar tbo aaeaa diffiooltias in not bariog aoy adsquato book 
whieb too bo oaad ■■ a tost book, aad have nuoh fait the Deed 
of MDtatbiaf of tbe aort you bare ao vail pro^Sded foi 
stadanM ia lodia.. 
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I. PREHISTORY OF ASSAM. • 

By 

J. H. Huttos, u. a., d. so., o. t. a., l o. s. 

The material for the pre-history of Assam is 
very eoast in records as owing to the great humi¬ 
dity of the climate all objects other tbao stoiie 
perish very fast, and consequently wherever we 
have DO stooe records we have to supplemeat 
what we know by inferences from ethnological 
evideooe and from the snrvivals which exist. 
There has beea little change fortunately from the 
time of Megaatbenes in the Kaga Hills. Pliny 
writing before the beginning of the Chrisrian are 
mentions the Abore of Assam. Ptolemy writing 
later mentions the Nagas and locates them where 
they are now. 

Of records in atone there is praotloally nothing 
existing but oelte, a. e. stone adzes or axes and a 
few pre-bistorio Megatithio monumeots. Of the 
celts there are 8 types. One is long and narrow 
and in shape like an ieosoeles triaogla The second, 

* Beiog tfas suuBUuj of a locturo dellTored ia tho lecture Tboatrc 
of Uio IqdiAO MuBmuB, Calcutta on tbe 17th of Aogust 1938. 

1 
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\9 more or less recfcaogular and the third is 
shouldered. The long and narrow one is practi* 
cally identical in type with celts found in dolmen 
graves in South India, The rectangular one is 
very rare and as as 1 hnow, there are only 3 
or 4 specimens out of aome hundreds. It was 
probably hafted in the Polynesian manner between 
two layers of wood lashed together. By ^ the 
commonest type U a slightly shouldered type 
derived from the Irrawady or Mon Khmer. Mon 
Khmer forms also flnrvive in language and folk¬ 
lore throughout Assaco. The adse type is found 
in the Qanges valley and was probably brought 
by the emigrants from the east. To return to 
the narrow celt of south India, we find celts of 
this pattern occurring in Assam, and we also find 
dolmen burials very similar to those discovered by 
Kai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy and Professor 
Miira in Central India and similarly associated 
with pot burials. We also frequently find pot 
burials in the Naga Hills without dolmens. 

We have cert^un pre-historio monolithe in Assam 
wbidi are to themselves onique as far as we know. 
At Bimapnr close to Manipur Boad Station on 
the A. B. Railway there are a series ef monolithic 
erections which take the form of tthe Unffon and 
^oni, bnt are unlike anyitiHog else in Ic^^a. The 
nearest parallel is perhaps hand again in Malaya, 
if we esolnde a few isolated speotmens depicted <by 
Dalton from Cbota Nagpur. Puriher we have a 
similar group of monoliths but much later in 
date and briogiog as down nearly to the Ahom 
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period ID Assam. Other evidence Jinks up these 
moDoliths at Bimapur and Jumuguri with existing 
monoliths in the Naga Hill a, hut the latter are 
always of rough stone. One point may here be 
noticed. The rough stone moaollths are apparently 
derived from originala of wood. We have, in fact> 
a series of Megalithic work forming a chain from 
the most primitive type of monuments right down 
to the present day, and we get a rimilsr series 
in the Jaiotia Hills: rongh stone dissoJlths^ then 
bridges built of huge stones and finally the Hindu 
temples of Jaintiapur and Tbuljar. In the Assam 
valley we get a similar series, for instance, the 
Sll Hako Bridge and the ruins of Nimaligaib 
temple and the old temple of Kamakbya. 

Assam ia known as the location in particular 
of Tan trie forms of Hind a ism. It would appear 
that this Tantric form is probably due to the 
incorporation into Hinduism of a fertility cult 
which preceded it as the religion of the country, 
The monolithic structures in the East have been 
associated by some writers with what is called 
the Heliolithio diffusron from Egypt, but tbece is 
no trace whatever of this association in the 
monaments of Assam, except cert6Lm figures of 
heavenly bodies which are still used as decorarion 
on houses and which are always described as 
moons. dolmens possibly suggest distribution 

from South India, but, if so, the probable course 
was across the Bay of Bengal and then back again 
westwards from further Asia. Possibly the origin 
was from Indonesia whence apparently the use 
of the suparv —areca nut—spread to India as well 
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aa the PAci6o. The true significanoe of these 
stoDea is to be inferred from exieting cults. Firstj 
of all we fiud that stones are erected always in 
pmrs because the pair is the uatural unit iu 
nature. They are associated with water and 
clearly, therefore, with some fertility oalt. They 
are also intimately associated with the dead and 
are the vehicles by which the soul fertilizes the 
soil This is to be seen clearly in the theory of 
the Bonl as stated by the Karens. The soul is 
material, and, when the body dies, pupates, as it 
were;— this pupa ultimately falliog to the ground 
passes into the vegetation, overgrows into seed 
and is again absorbed by men or animals which 
eat the fodder or the grase, and passes again in¬ 
to the semen, thus making a continual cycle of 
life, The cult of the stone age in Assam, there¬ 
fore, may be beet described as ancestor worship. 
This theory incidentally accounts for the practice of 
bead-bunting. The head is taken in order to obtain 
soul matter, which is thus transferred from the villf^e 
of the enemy to that of the head-taker who thus 
succeeds in increasing the amount of sod matter 
and consequently the fertility of bis own village 
at the expense of another’s. 

The method of erection of monoliths is very 
important as it throws eome light on the erection 
of pre-bistorio monoliths in other parts of the world. 
Assam and Madagascar are the only remaining 
parU of the world I bslieve, where the practice 

^ The Musdea aad the Hoe of Chota also erect rough 

eCoDea m hosoui of the dead. I have elao found similar (though 

Bcoaller) sCema slabs erected lo memory of tho dead by the 
in the Jayporo Agency of the Madras Presidency.— 

Sdit(yr~ 
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of eroctiog rough stones sf^ continaes. There &re 
two methods of traosporting stones to the sites, 
one of whioh is to toe the stone to kl enormons 
Iremework which can be iiffced on the shouJders 
of some 60 men aod carried. The other method 
is laying the stone on a shed, and by dragging 
with ropes the end of the stone is lifted by 
inserting wedges. The top is then harnessed and 
dragged from the oppoute side as veil as liited 
with wooden levers fb>m below. The foot ia 
kept in place by a gang who press agUnst it 
with a long pole to prevent its slipping. When 
the stone ia raised to the erect position all the 
workers rnsb in with ontetretcbed arms and hold 
it erect. The importance attached to monoliths ia 
not restricted merely to the rongb stones but it 
extends to built-up stonework as well. We get 
the type of stone erections which are found in 
other parts of the world in tombs and pyramidi* 
cal slrnctureQ, the latter being built over the 
graves of the auceetors of the clan. The ori^n 
of this stone cult is of course uncertmn, but it 
appears to me that it is to be munly imputed 
to the Mon Khmer intrusion from (he east 



II. MARRIAGE AND KINSHIP AMONG THE 
JUANGS. 

By Nirual Kvuar Boss, u. a. 

It is well-known that the Juaogs form a hracbch 
of the Pre-Dravidian peoples, among whom we 
count the Mundas, the Santala, and other inhabitants 
of the north-easterD high lands of the Deccan. 
Cnlturally, also, the^y show a close relationship to 
the above tribes. In the present paper we shall 
describe a part of the sooial organisatian of the 
Juacgs, who live on the slopes of Malyagiri in 
the State of Pal Lahara in Orissa. It ma^ be 
noted in passing that some of the women in the 
Juang vill^e where 1 lived still wear leaf*aproDS« 

Jfamo^.-^We shall here consider the instltu* 
tioD of marriage only in Its social and economic 
aspects, and shall deal with the ritnal side of it 
in a fntnre paper. 

It is Qsual for a man to choose a bride for 
himself within the prescribed limits. A man can 
take a bride in his own village, or as well may 
not. In some cases, the father chooses a bride 
for his eon, bnt more often he does not interfere 
in the matter. 

Purchase is recognised to bo the most honoor- 
able form of marriage. The usual bride*price in 
the eastern portion of Pal Labara is a sncn of 
twelve rnpees (16 a. nearly); but if a man is 
unable to pay so much, a more moderate sum 
may be considered snffiolent. A girl does not 
Dsually desire to marry a widower, so the latter 
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iTiAy bav6 to pay a price as high as twenty 
rapess (28 8. nsarly). A widow cannot many. 
Under exceptional drcnmataucee, a man may be 
exempted from paying bride-price. Tbas, Kaahei 
of village Kantala married tbe daughter of a 
woman who had nobody to look after her. Kanhei 
instead of living elsewhere, settled jn tbe bouse 
of his mother*in*law. He did not pay any bride- 
prioe. 

1 do not know if marri^e by ezebange takes 
place or not. Uaoi married Jagala’s sister and 
tbe latter did likewise. The first event took place 
long before the second. Both pud the cnatomaiy 
bride-price, &o tiua was not a case of exchange. 
Tbe purchase of a bride is attended by many 
ceremonies. 

When a man fails to gather tbe bride-price, 
be resorts to theft which is recognised as the 
second form of securing a bride. He chooses a 
girl, and when the nightly vill^fa-dance is in 
progress, either he himself or the womenfolk of 
his family suddenly catch bold of the girl and 
carry her oS to thar own homa No redstanoe 
is offered by the oalookera, and the girl remains 
alone in a room in her future home for the 
night after which the pair is married before the 
village elders with dne ceremonies. 

Once married, a woman may not marry agaio. 
Divorce U not recognised. A widower has tbe 
right to second marriage. 
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Table !• Relations through sell * 


Name not known 


(S&n) 

j 

"r 


E&odni (Jambirft) (Jitho) (Debgt^) 
to. t« Sbga ^4 Dftoe o. to Suiur diod m. to 

ooi kooivii f aoiDftrned ) 


(£Mdi) 


(Javtvfii) 


Ii£afigaU 


Mdoi Eali& afooia (AmbtUi) 

to. to 8<t^U (1) Vt Daioe m. to Sapati (2) 

m.to(Jagala) 


not known 


Dioi 


Sonoga 


Margs Oolft Bodbta 


Kojo Sttiuni Marga Kandra 
m. to Son 

£ambaia 


* Bracketed r^rtaeat dead; wvUrlintd reproeeat feaialea 


KinAip among the Juangs. SSC 


The relationship terms osed hy in reference 
to the previoos list and also their reciprocals ere 


given below. 

Formula^ 

Name 

Relationship 

Tern of 
Address 

F. F. 

Sara 

l\i 

E aia 1 

Z.Z. 

Mani 


E natii i 

T. S. 

SSga 

Apa 

Esasa r 

B.Z. 

Mant 

Gabsde 

£ gabalel 

F. S. H 

Sioga 

Haon 

£ matDQ i 

W. B. S 

Maoi 

Gabale 

£ gabalel 

F. elder B 


Hatat (H&tir?) 

E hatst! 

Yonoger B. Z Msni 

Badn 

£ bada i 

F. elder R W Name 

Hatirai 

E hatuiu ( 

H. Yocuiffer 

onkoows 

Mani 

Bada 

£ bodn 1 

S.Z 

V 

Jambira 

Ba 

Eba] 

Z. 

Mani 

Landa 

E la&da» 

M. 

Sokora 

Bn^g 

£ boaicig! 

F. Tonnger 

Jithn or 

Badi 

E dad! 1 

B 

Elder B 

Dengala 

Haoi 

Putirft 

£ pntira | 

F. Yonoger 

Te^ene 

Sanbcd 

£ aasbni r 

B. W 

S. elder RZ 

Maoi 

Lauda 

£ laoda i 

F. elder B. Z Ebdri 

Ea 

E kfi 1 

(older than 




speaker) 

F. yon&^tf 

STan? 

Boko 

E boko 1 


* T, ftther i m. mother; b, brother; a, aifitff; i, eon} d, de^kier; 
V, wife i h, kuehea^ 


2 
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Formula ^ame Jteladonship Address 


F. elder 6. D Jamuoi 

iji 

Esy’i, 

(older than 
epeaker) 



F. younger Maugali 

Bokor&i 

E bokorai! 

B. ZjyoQoger 
than speaker) 



F. elder B. Z Hani 

Ki 

Eka t 

Younger B Kalia & 

Boko 

E boko 1 

Munia 



Elder B Maui 

Es 

Ekal 

Younger S Acobuli 

BokorSz 

B bokorai I 

Younger S.H Jagula 
W. elder B Maui 

Sanga 

E aanga 1 

S&oga 

E aanga i 

Younger B.WSapati (2) Kimidai 

m7 

H. elder B Maoi 

Deaesoro 

nil 

D, Subnm 

LAndi 

E landi I 

F. Mani 

Bi 

E ba 1 

B. D nil 

Baiju 

E bmju 1 

8. Z. Margaetc Gable 

E gable i 

M. B. Mani 

Mama 

E maniQ 1 


Table 11, Kelatioos through ooe’s mother. 
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Formuia 

Name 

ReiationsMp 

Address 

M. P. 

QsknovQ 

Aja 

Eajal 

D. Z. 

Maoi 

Nataa 

E aatia ! 

M. B. W. 

Bndaiia 

Sasa 

Beaen I 

H.S.Z. 

Man] 

Gable 

£ gable \ 

M. B.Z 

Nan k 

Ra 

Ekai 

(yoQQser than 

1 Kora 



ape^er) 




p.a Z. 

Mani 

Boho 

£ boko I 

M. elder S 

nil 

Hatir^ 

E batirai { 

YoQDger S. Z 


Bodn 

£ boijn i 

H. younser S nU 

Safiboi 

E f^aboi 1 

Elder 3. Z 

Maoi 

Laoda 

Elaoda! 

M.S.H. 

x 

X 

X 


W.& Z. 

Table in. BelatioQS tbroi^b the wife. 


Eiupft 

( 



1 

(Ehcto) 

1 

(Madnlift) 


m, 

to ^SaiSmii 

f 



1 

(JagiOA) 
u, to (AnbtUi) 

1 

Segxui 

IB. to Mazu 

1 

fiiidbu 

a. to 

1 

Sa&kara 

Formula 

Name 

Reialionship 

Address 

W. P. 

D. H. 

Khato 

Maui 

EciDkar 

Aram 

£ kubkarf 
Earam! 

W, S.B 

B. D. H. 

MadoJia 

Muni 

Koinkar 

Aram 

E kaiokar \ 
£ Siam 1 

W. M. 
D.H 

Soibani 

h£aii( 

Msmi 

Aram 

E mami I 
Earam i 
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FormuJa 

Hame 

Relationship 

Address 

W. youneer 

Budhu or 

luib. Bheuei 

E inib! 

B. 

BAukara 



Elder S. H, 

Maai 

Boo 

B bou 1 

W. yoonger 

Rngi 

Bokoral 

E bokorai! 

B. W 




H. elder S. H Brfani 

Ka 

E ka [ 

W. elder S 

nil 

Ajikab 

nU 

Yowiger S. H 

Aram 

nil 

W. Yomager S nil 

Salirai 

E ealirai [ 

Elder S. H 


Bou 

B bou t 

W. S. H 

nil 

Builhitar 

B bunhitar i 

(elder or 




younger) 




W. S.JJ 


»» 

)* 

W. B.Z 

nil 

Gable 

E gable! 

F.S. H 


Mamu 

E mama 1 

W. B.D 

nU 

Bhaniji 

E bhauiji r 

F. a H 


Mamu 

E mama 1 

Relations through the husband. 


(eee former tables) 



Name 

Relationship 

Address 

H. F 

JaiDbira 

Kninkir 

E kuinkar f 

Z. W 

Sapati (1) Bnirai 

E bairai 1 

h.m: 

Sokurn 

X 

X 

z. w 

t^apati (1) Buirfii 

E bnirai t 

H.M.B 

Bagu 

Koinkar 

E kuiokar! 

a z. w 

Sapati (1) Buirei 

E bnirai 1 

H. elder B 

nil 

X 

X 

Younger B. 

W 




H. younger B MunU Boko E boko t 

Elder B. W Sftpati (2) Kali B k&li 1 

H. younger BW Sokorai E bokorai I 

H. elder o. W Sapati (1) Aji E aji [ 


Marriage <1 Kinship anayng the Jitangs. SiO 

Relations tbroagh one’s son. 

(see former tables) 


Formula 

^fame 

r^aiionship 

Address 

Z. W 

Eacnbala 

Bnir^ 

B buim! 

H. F 

Mani 

Koinbir 

£ bainkarfl 

Z. B. W 

Ram 

Atkm 


S. H.F 

Maui 

FLniok&r 

E kuinkar 1 


Same inferttices .—The foUowing faats will be 
evident from a cooeideratioD of the tables of 
relationship and kinehip-terois listed above. The 
same term is Tised for hL B. W. and F. S. and 
cmsequently the terma for H. B. and F. S. H. 
are identical. This would tend to prove that 
crosa-coasio roamage is in vogoe amoagst the 
Joangs. Oo patting the question td^he head¬ 
men of Joang society at village Kao tala, it was 
clear that such marriages do take place ooeasionally; 
bat in case a g^l is marzied to a different per* 
SOD, the cross-coQsin is not entitied to any com- 
pensaUoD. In other words, a person has no in- 
alienable right to marry bis couain, but he may 
do so If he likes. 

A >«or« on J>r, River^ theory.—It will be seen 
from a considarataon of the above tables that the 
same term is used for (1) H. F. and H. M. B. 
(2) B. and F. B. Z, ($) F. 8. and hL B. W. and so 
on. It is quite clear that the p^nona oonceroed 
in the first two cases cannot be ideniacal, unless 
a man marries his sister in the first inataooe or 
is conMdered to be the husband of his brother's 
wife in the second. Unless we get certain proof thfM'r 
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saoh cu stoma existed amoDg tbd Joangs (which wa 
b&Td not besQ able to prooura), it would bo 
safer to explain the identity of these terms by 
aayiag that a Jnasg bolds his son and bis brother's 
son in the same sentimental relation and uses the 
same term for both of them. Similarly a Jnang 
woman holds her husbands* lather and bis maternal 
uncle in the same respect. In the third instance 
cited above, namely the identity of terms with 
respect to F. S. and M. B. W., it might be argued 
that marriage by exchange perhaps used to take 
place generally. But in that case a woman would 
not be prohibited trom seeing, touching or speaking 
to her younger sister’a hnsband, Ibr he would be 
the same as her busbanda* younger brother, with 
whom sbe may mix freely. But, as a matter of 
fact, in Jaang usage, the two relations Younger 
S. H and H. younger B are treated very differently. 
We cannot therefore accept the first inference 
arrived at according to Rivera* theory, but ahonld 
rather seek for support from independent sources. 
In case snob evidence is Isoking, lb would be 
better to explain the identity of terms by saying 
that the persons concerned are held in the same 
sentimental relation by the epeaker; such identity 
of eentiment having been occasioned by unknown 
causes. 

Kinship nsoyes.— 

(1) It appeared h^om a conversation with the 
Juanga that they jest with the relations of a 
man with his cuotber-in-law. As a matter of 
&ob, I was myself subjected to such a jest on 
one occasion. 


Marriage & among the Juangs, $4^ 

(2) A mftQ sbotild on no oecoant, touch, seo 
or speak with the wife of Us younger brother. 

(S) A woman agaiu ehould oeyer touch, see 
or speak to the husband of her younger ^ter. 

The family tie .—It is evident from the foregoing 
tables that the fiamily bond is a strong bond 
wiU> the Juaogs. Kinship is counted bilaterally 
and a man may strengthen tbe ties with his 
mother’s clan by marrying his mother's brother's 
daughter. A man inherits his father’s property, 
but not those belonging to the relations through 
bis mother; so that^ of the two strands of 
kinship, a person is bound more strongly to tbe 
Hue of his father than to that of his mother. 
This is expressed more emphatically by the custom 
that a man belongs to the tib of his father and 
not to that of his mother. Moreover a womau 
on marriage leaves her father’s sib and enters 
that of her husband. This leads us on to tbe 
question of Associations into which tbe Joaugs range 
themselves, and which hold them in ties which are 
weaker than those of the family, but which are 
nevertheless strong and operative in other spheres 
of life. 


ni. A HO FOLK-SXORl:. 

By Kavhd Deo<3am {Hd). 


Miad tuyu almkoe jomteya Eaha.ni, 
one fox fbwis eating lus Stoiy* 


Free TraasJaLjon, 
The Story of a 
fox eating fou/ls. 


Uiyad 

Outu-re 

miyad 

toyn 

taikao& 

one 

bill on 

one 

fox 

waa. 

En 

gatQ japa*ro 

miad 

batu 

tokens. 

That 

l^ook near 

one 

village 

wu 


Muring betarnog 
Une day 
Dam keda. 
foufid, 


mtyad 


daa»^ 

dnuD 


On« day the fox 
happened to fiad 
4 drtiia. 


£ote>o anikeda Olu oao dazna ta 

Tbeo b(s thought that this drnm with 

haturan bo ko boroiebi ko koeta 

viUage of people canauig fear by 

ijink»uig jom koa. 

fowh I ahall eat 


Then be lhoiight»— 
frightening the 

yilUffers by mean; 

of Lhia mun, I 
shall eat their 
fowla.” 


EoCe cidapa Gonehaoto 
Than at night going 
kata te tnpn tapn tan 

along (sound of dm drum) 

oBdM naira chi. 

md ateo woud cry oot tbat-^ 


village out-ikirta *•« 


at night 
t to dbc 


daiDM 
dmn he 


andaloni' 
iU out’Slotts he 
beat the drum to 
the sound of 'tnpu 
tiqn’, and shonted 
oul,- 


‘^Bajako dar% Kajako dara, goe 
Kia 0 are epproaebiog, kio^am ap^roaebug, kill 
peyAo, gee poyakoi nJr pe air pe. 

you all, kill you all, Bua you all na yoa alL’ 


''Kings are com¬ 
ing, kings are con¬ 
ing. Th^ will kill 

S aB, they wit) 
you all Flee 
sway, flee away*. 


Ne eu ayoaakote ea baturen 
This about bearing that village of 
boko borate akoa oa bagwto 
people feag throogb their booBOB leaving 
^ ko oirsk 
oat fide they flee, 


On bearing this 
ebout the vUlwera 
ded out of wir 
bouses through 
fear, 



A Ho F<jU> 9 Ujry, 


su 


jo&koak 

eat 


ot ko te 
hoQM* to 


haJa*Ieii(o 

dXDUlg 


omkoe 
Cd«U be 


£ii leke te 
la tfaiB wey 




eiiDko e jooi joouu 
’CeirU ha 44» et vitL 


CSuziab do bcnko ehoa ekos os pea 
Altenrarde peopla their rspeo^Te boote ot 
euoko bsKagotai^ko atakap ked^ 
ioirle deoreBting the^ euDe to know. 


l£ote ko kepojiftoa ole oe 

Tfaea t>he7 talk^ b> ooa aoother, *Ot oor home 
reo eiinkodo dussi dimsita ko bsringcv 

ei fowia da^ ^7 daj era 

decreaang. 

ilido xaeoeya, 'A>a oa ns ko gada’ 
ODO said *Odr booee of aleo. 

Cod) imdo mesen *Ale oa ratko gcda»’ 
Asothef tcia Oar faeaae ot elso. 


Eoika 

1b the Mae wa; 


all 


boko 

people 


kaj leked^ 


Ente 

Thao 


bido 


that 


dag 

ul 


g 


borien isen kedev Am ! 
oae cU vooiaa eaad^ (A I 

flTab ^aog oe ^ey a tataog baj^ 

sight tiaae probably 

«DDkiM idko^ Am! hsi 

Me arna W«U I (dd 

batfyaBi g<Q^ geda. 

hare becoae, kiDug me (bere*i oobanDt 
b^oi ang tabs. Keliaoj^ okoa 

lalmttliaiiiiraitiarhim, XihaUiae> vbo 

bajm 

samea 


ra 


nar” an reda ko metBy^ 
Vikl, begia tfna tb^ taU. 
Bute as b sri ^r a bm 

D>ea tfaat eid-wocoao way « 

Del hajs'taaa. 
aae conuag. 

9 


Tbe fox th«a 
COnMtCo tbehoBeea 
and cate tbe fowla. 


bi Qua way be 

a depoored Ibc 
at his own 
sweet wilL 

Aftenrarda the 
peopie ^usa to 
kncm that tba 
fowls of tbeir res< 
pactfre b 0 u & e a 
woe dacnasiag. 

Ibee they talked 
to aoe SDother. 
*Ob ! tbe fowls of 
oar bauus are 
dacresslBg day by 
dsy." 


One said. ‘*Tbe 
ama is tbe case 
vHhsur t^as**. 

Aaother reported, 
*'7besame Is tbe 
eesawAh aurheos. 

la the like loan* 
m ell repceted the 
maU>iog'> 

Tbea sa old w> 
naasaii, Ftobab^ 
thes '■*»*^*f at 
n%bt eocaes and 
curies away tbe 
fowls. WcA. as ! 
here f—**^**^ aid. 
there is no ham 
If I be UDed by 
him. So I mfl lie 
tfi waftforUia. I 
shay m Mho 

COSM. 


**tNi.tbeB^as 
as yen Ike" aad 
swrtpd thaw. 

, IbcD Ibe eld 
W0B»aa sitthig wn 
Ihew^ WalMl for 
Uk comiDg of hinii 
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Cb&sab do tayn jaolekagd 

Afterwards fox as usoaj 

ru ruts au-bujne taos. 

beating o^isg was coaiag. 


dama 

drom 


Haturaa bo ko do sabs ko 
VlU^rs all 


Honre 
Oa tbe wa; 
bcU Uya. 
met 


dobakaa 

siltuig 


emyacA. 
fied away. 

buei-era doe 
old-voman 


After some Uioe 
tbc fox as Usual 
csjoe beaUne the 
drum aad sbout* 
Ing. 

AU the vlUsgtis 
fledavsy. 


The fox net the 
old-wonen stCtiog 
00 the way. 


Tuyu ente 

Foz tbeo 

fco'te data koeto&j 
with teetb stmek 


bnri.oia dama 
old womaii dram 
rapud kiya, 
broke. 


daada* 

sticks* 


Setapang boko hojaora leote 

At (Uy break, people oomiog back 
bori-era-ko kuU*taoa. 'Cbiya bun-era, 

old voiDaa asked, old woman 

okoo buju-leoal Bori-era men keda < 


who came 
•Soeo, Suin’. 
Sueo Sain’, 
kulia cbia 
asked well 


Old woman 
Ho ko oado 
People ^am 
bon-ora, okoe 
old'Womaa wbo 


seid 

ko I 
they 

bujulena ?j| 
came. ? 


The fox then 
broke the teeth of 
the old wonaa 
with the strokeeof 
tbe droohsticks. 

At day break the 

H 1e coniag 
asked the old 
wonan, *'WeU old* 
(Tomao, who eaiD<r* 
The old woman 
replied, i*‘5ain, 
Siiyu". Tlie people 
a^o asked her. 
"well, old-woman, 
who cane? 


Okoe ehikaked meya f 
wbo wbab^one to you. 


Wbo did what to 
yoD ? 


Sandra meokeda '^oju, 
Old'Voaan said "Sniu. 


Ente ko 
Then they 
banoa. 
were-DOt. 


aelitoaa chi data bay 
saw that teeth her 


The old woman 
ottered, “Suym, 
Seyu", 

Tbeo they eaW 
that she bad oo 
teeth. 


Menkedako chi data bacoto kae 

eaid'they that teeth sot^xisUag not 

kaji dia. Aoha, aitaad kute 
eay can neyer-nlnd beea’wax with 
data bi tebn kaji iebia. Sate 

makisf teetb her we make her speak Then 
aitaad take data kiya. 

bees’ waX'With they teeth made. 


Tb» saidthatahe 
coola Dot speak oo 
Bccouot of beiag 
teeth-less. They 
said. “Well, we 
shall make her 
laewl teeth with 
bees' wax a o d 
make her sneak 


tfwycoi 
of Met 


le her teeth 
wax. 
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Cbtub io kali fci ndoe k4ji*kcds 

After wftnk oa beios t*ktd the aid 

‘AetT* taja cbft hiijii4» loi da t*ba 
'Oh it was 4 fox vbo aiM it it he wbo oni 
dukoda joni dttbtkr) taiHi 

fovlt aQ finidw them. 

Eoa ko S71UD ked redo boko eeako 
That bard haxiDg ^07 

knr bureyaii^ 
asgry beceice. 

Cntdco men kede obekenebo ebiktiye t 

Tba they irfaet dwa)d ve do to him t 

pa?i<\ 4tae4ni. 

sotbiof;; bat we shell glae Ida. 


CbUikete ete wro bondi kete bnri > 
Any how glae ofJWting togstber old 
ea leke*bii bsi-kete foyv hojiieBoo 

WOD4D Uke we irfeHrig fi« cQazD|>goi9f 

bore re>ba dab<te, 

way CD we ahall plea. 

£atc popoe huri tre kke ko hei kedU 
Then gua old woven tike they 
boa reko dab tede. 
wey on they plsoed. 

Ayabpeag tnyn dezae ranifo ea bejoeteoe 
At zilghb fes drua beetmg eiymg euD& 

HetQ rea ho ko ke ko nir^ene. 

Tillage of men zutthey fledev^. 

Hepete deniag ete ko nel tone. 
SilMtly hiding pleoe ^oa they looked et 
Tnyn heta-kate «ta lec& 

Fox TiUege-ekirta reached. 

Bnri^re l^e doWkeni^ beta keyi. 

Old woaen Uke sittiog one be aet. 

Snte horee etoa kbi tiDwe Oefae bui* 
Then ned mnora cuae-did ewey old* 

ere bore etomeyn mOi eeri bim^re 
women reed noore tboo, rally otd voass, 
seri kea atomeye T 

reeUy won’t yon reaore yooEalf t 
Aloa kn^ai inne bel HmaAnH* koteng 

Don’t anger me ofa I dnuMticks with 1 

hunk xatfpu. 

shell hnxl (et) yon. 


After this OB W 
iiK aaked by tbwoi 
^*Oh» it 
irae a fox who 
mao* it is he who 
ate ewey our 
fowls.'' 

Ob beeitsg thli 
ihepaple 

wsye^ry. 


Ibea iihey thou* 
Sht, ‘*Wbat should 
we do to Mm t 
Tbe ooly thlog 
we sbafi do Is to 
make ao tsege 
efbavHba etio 
kysafastaao. 

'Anyhow we shell 
c oll e c t glue and 
Bake a iiaage 
taembbng the tM 
wcenao ad Mi >>* 
itoo theraed that 
the fin fiwqueats." 

Then they made 
with glee e figure 
resembtiagr tbe old 
WQBU sod 
it a the way. 

At oigbt Uk fox 
cenie the 

drWD ahotrWng 

The vdlsgen did 
not flee away, but 
aUcotiy looked on 
fi^ a hldlDg place 

The fox reached 
tbe oatekirts of 
tbe eiU^. He 
a^tbe iaageliko 
the eld woman 
smi^. 

Tbea the fez 
aaksd the old 
wonac to Boa 

away ftoB the 

road 


U7 
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Ho rscbao Atoeuiyft, 

F«zaon (Hsho) b&d beeo (then) would Imto renoved 
b^ui! 

tbt poor thing I 

Bote tM huxlA bio. 

Then dnun^ck with he hoiied her. 

DftmfrdeDde qb bye ken bun.en n 
Dnimwtik that old-vooum on 

dobeTSUt 
stock. 

Tuju do bo^ meoe taoe. 

Fai for e man took i& 

Botb daiDe*d&ndee as; iire;i tane ^Da 
T hen dxam*stdck asked her to teturo *^ve 
huo-en tsoj daaut-danda em'UiODj ms. 
old'ffoaui mj drumstick return me. 
Ba etcafij me 
CUm me. 


Then be burled 
ft drum stick whkh 
stuck is the lunge 
oftfac old vrouftBf 


Hie fox took it 
for ft man, asked 
ft to retom the 
dfgm*stlck,»'*<^ve. 
oh aUwcntn, m? 
dram-stick ba». 
Do giTC it to me.” 


Ho reohae kaji*b&bu/a 

Fenon (it she) bad mea wouJd hare replied^ 
bapQj t 

the poor thiog 1 

Bnto ondo kurkureyaate oodomiad dama- 
Then more beeomii^ ^9^ ftfiotbev drem* 
danda*tfr« hurla>ki& 
etiok with burled. 


He became more 
angry aod borlM 
anednr stick at it 


£na da joebeyeoa. 

It beoame eMoh. 

Bote dBma*to huila kiya> 

Then dcutt with burUd ber. 

Eoa 0 juiiieyaaa. 

Thatttn beeaine stuck. 

Ayer leka gs am uri^ eD no 

As bafofSi asked W to returoi thnu 
kae eaJya. 
did not g»a 

C^tambdo tuyu DiMdke-te ohspara klyii^ 
Aftervardft loa ruQoing near elaj^wd it 
tega kiffte, buA'ktfae. 
kloked it bit it 
Tuyu SDieo jubayeau 
FOx that CQ beeame stock. 

Ho ko cirid ksdte tuyu bo*ru soe Uya. 
People nuaiag fox they oudgeleoit to death. 


It slsc stuck. 


Then he hurled 
jma also 
which too st^ 
la the iBagSi 

Hr teas before 
ashed hint tofeten 
it butit didoot 


AAerwardi heraa 
to the Image, ala^ 
pedtA WekMttt 
aod btttb aodj wa 
slock iB'ih 

The people caata 
runstBg sod 

edtbe fox 



IV. OK A FAH-TRATELLED STAR-MYTH. 

By Pboy. Saiut O&Aroiu Mmu, u. a., b. i. 

A very popnlAT norsery-rhyinQ about the stau 
opens with tba following lioes-^ 

*' Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How 1 wonder, what yon are,^ 

Up above the world eo high, 

T.7b«» & f?tftnvipd in the Sky”. 

The oomposer of the afbremenUoned verse, 
itnaginatively pladng hiinfielf in the position of a 
cbildr has given vents to his feceenga of wonder as 
to what they are—whether they are inanimate 
ol^ects sblniog like diamonds in the Sky, or 
whether they are aothropomorpbic beings residing 
high np in the Sky. 

Fncnitive men or those who are in a low 
plane of col tore are, so far as tbeir mental e^jnip* 
ment fs concerned, in the position of children. 
^'At an early time tnan began to think and ponder 
abont the phenomena of natnre. Everything 
appeared to him in an anthropomc^phic form of 
thon^t, and thus the first primitive concepts 
r^arcKng the world came into being in which the 
stone, tbe moon tain, the heavenly orba, were 
vkwffi as aninoate aathropomonphic bienge endowed 
will puw^, sod willing to help man or 
thiaafening to eodaDger him”. * Under tbe 
iofloace of ^i» modb of thon^t, prindtive men 
oonsidbred tbe Snn^ the Moon, the Stars to be 

* 7^ Mint ^ Man hj F^eu Sou. Nev York. The 

^ UaeeiSko Oompecy. iBSi; p ISO. 
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anthi'opomorpbic beings endowed with bn man senti¬ 
ments and activities and possessed of a will power. 

Having arrived at this stage of thought, they 
saw that the Snn shone daring the daytime, the 
Kood rose in the eveing and ponred fourth her 
beams in the night time, while the Stars appeared 
in the heavens after dark nightfall and twinkled 
with brightness all throngh the night. The sight 
of all these natural phenomena filled him with 
feelings of wonder, and perplexed him greatly 
about the origin of these phenomena. 

' It is to remove this perplexity and to solve 
this problem of th^r ori^a, that the primitive 
makers of myths began to invent stories whereby 
they could solve this problem. Several tribes 
have fabricated myths or stories accounting for 
the origin of the aforementioned natural phenomena, 
which they witnessed daily. 

Among these tribes are the Santals who are 
a Dravidian people living in the Santal Parganas 
of Bibar and the district of Manbhum in Ohota- 
Nagpur. The Santa) loytb-maker has fabricated 
the following myth to acconot for the fact as to 
why the Stars appear In the heavens and shine 
during the nighli. 

When the Santals lived in Champs, the Kiakus j 
were their Kings. The Santals were very simple 
and religions and worshipped Thskur Baba. Then , 
rice grew uohnsked in the fields, the cotton plants 
bore cloths ready-made for women, men did not have 
to pick the lioe ont of each other’s hair, men's skulls 
grew loose and each man ooald lift o5 his owz^ 
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skull aud clean it and then rdplaoe it £at all 
this vaa spoilt bj the misdeeda of a aarring girl 
of one of the Bajaa. When thia girl went to 
the fields for purposes of nature, she would pick 
the rice and eat the sacne, she would clean her 
hands dirtied with cow-dong by wipi[^ the same 
in her own olotL So angered by these dirty 
habits, Tbaknr Baba deprived mankind of the 
benefits he had conferred upon them, ao Uist rice 
began to grow in bosks and the cotton plants 
only prodaced raw cotton and men's skulls became 
fixed so that they could not be removed. 

In those old days, the sky was quite close to 
the earth ; so Thakor Baba used to visit the 
habitations of mam The ancestors of the Saatals 
tzsed to say that they should not throw their 
dirty leaf-plates to the front or back of their 
houses, and that they should not keep ^eir brass plates 
and dishes unwashed at night For if they did 
so, Thakur Baba would be angered by seeing them 
when on a visit to men's booses. One day a woman 
threw her dirty leaf-plates to the front of her 
house. Seeing this, Thakur Baba became angry, 
and made up his mind not to remain any longer 
near men and so he removed the Sky to its pre¬ 
sent hieght above the earth. 

Tbakur Baba is the Sing Chaudo or the San, 
and the Moon is his wife. At first, there were 
as many stars by day as there were by night 
These stars are the children of the Sun and the 
Moon and they divided them between them¬ 
selves. So Sing Chaudo resolved to destroy all 
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m&DkiDd and therefore blazed with a fierce beat 
till 01 en and beaate writhed ooder the torture of 
it. Seeingf th^ dufferbgs, the Moon besought her 
lord to spare them. But Sing Chacdo eaid that 
the utmost he would do would he to spare one 
or two meu so that tbef might be the progeo i- 
tors of a future race. 

So Si&f Ohaudo eboee a s^onog mau aud a 
yoQog woman and hid them in a cave and corered 
up its mouth with a hide. Then he rained fire 
&om heaw and killed every other living being 
00 the earth. 

Although the youug man and the young 
woman bad been spared to ruse up a new raoe, 
Ninda Cbando, the Moon, feared that Sing Cbando 
would again get angry and destroy the new raoe 
of human beings. Therefore she m»ie up her 
mind to trick Sing Chaodo. Consequently she 
ooeved up her children (the Btars) in a lu^e 
basket and saeared her lips tod month with »d, 
and going to Slag Chaodo, told him that she 
had eaten np frwry one of her children, and 
propoeed that be should now sat up his owd 
ohildrezL 

At last 8ii]g Chaodo was persuaded by bis 
wife to davonr his own children except two whom 
he would spare to play with* These two are ^e 
Morning and the Eveniog Stars. 

The Sing C^mudo was deprived of the power 
of again buning np the earth. Bat, whso that 
night, Ninda Chttido kt oat her own ohildran 
from tsider the basket, ibe marnod them to bn- 
vaca <i the wrath of tlMur ^4her, when the latter 
vooid find ost ibe trick that had been played 
upon him. 
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When Ling Ohaado sav that Ninda Cbando^a 
Childrac ware 8 till aliva, he flev to her acd her 
children in a towering rage. At the sight of him, 
Niada Chaodo scattered all her children in every 
directioo, thongh at first they were all in one place; 
That is why the Stars are now spread all over the 
Sky. Althoagh the Stars escaped, Sing Chando 
attacked the Moon and ent her into two pieces; 
and that is why the Moon wares and wanes every 
moDtb. At first she waa always foil like the Sqd. 

Some men say that the man and the woman 
when Thaknr Baba bid in the care, were Pilchu 
Haram and ^Ichn Bndhi and they twelve 

sons and twelve daughters from whom mankind is 
descended and has increased and filled the earth. * 

Then proceeding to Obota Nagpor, we find 
that a similar Star«Mytb is curent among the 
Mundas who are another Dravidian tribe living in 
that province. This primitive people expl^ by 
the following myth, the natural phenomina which 
they observe daily, via, the facts that no stars 
are seen daring the day time and that the moon 
wasea during one fortnight and wanes in another 
The Son and the Moon were two tiaters aod the 
Stars were their children. The Sun'a children 
were very bright and hot like their mother. But 
those of the Moon were leas bright and oool^ 
tbao the Sun’s children. Tbe rays of the Sun 
and of her children were so scorching that nothiog 

* For * tailor veal o tt rjt this Saotali Cotmogoaio 1117^1, vida 

lort of iJu 5itwhTt Fy C. E. Bccppat. LoodM: Darid 

NuU. 1909. pp. 40H04. 
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would grow upon this earth. So for the purpose 
of making the earth suitable for babitatioD for 
living beings, the Moon concocted the under- 
meDtiooed plao. One eight she lit a fire and 
seizing the Sun's children, burnt them in it, and 
made a good meal of a portion of their roasted 
fiesb. Then taking the remainder of the roasted 
meat, she went to her sister the Sun - and said 
'lister, here are some fine sweet potatos (Sahar 
Kand) which I have boi'nt; they are very sweet 
aud 1 have roasted some, here I have brought 
some for you'\ Saying this the Moon made over 
to her sister—the Suu-^the remainder of the 
roasted fiesh of the latter’s children which the 
latter unknowingly ate up under the belief that 
it was burnt Sakarkand. When the day dawned, 
the Moon, fearing that her sister would wreak 
vengeance on her for her act of treachery, concealed 
her own children. 

When, after sometime, the Sna’s and the 
Moou’e children did not appear iu the sky and 
shine brightly, the former enquired of the latter 
‘lister, why are our children so late in coming T 
To this querry, the Moon gave au evasive reply, 
on which the Sun became suspicious and made a 
careful search for her children but found no trace 
of them. At last, the Moou made a clean breast 
of the whole aflair and admitted having killed 
her Sister’s children. This enrsged the bus so 
much that, taking a sword, she pursued her 
usUr and overtaking her, out her into two pieces. 
The Mood however fied away with her body out 
into two pieoesi 
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When thd San retired in t}ie evening, tbe 
moon brought oat her own cbildreo—the etars which 
ere now seen at night. They played end gambolled 
eroond her. When dawn came, the Moon concealed 
her own children for fear of the Sun. To this 
day the moon every day, conceale her own childreo 
at'day break, so that when the Son appears in 
the morning, the Stare disappear from the Sky, 
and the Sao deprived or her own childreo, sbinea 
alone in the Sky. The slashed appearance of the 
Moon has been censed by the woond which baa 
been inflicted upon her by her sister. Though 
this woond heals op at times, it reappear periodi¬ 
cally in obedience to the decree of Sing Bonga 
so that the iobabitants of the earth may see the 
punishment that has been meted out to the Moon 
for her act of treachery and morder. 

This is why the San shines alone, and no 
Stars are visible in the day time and the Moon 
waxes and wanes periodically; and thos existence 
has been made possible on earth. * 

Then proceeding to Malayan Peninanla, we 
find that a similar actiological mytii is also current 
among the aborigines iohabitiDg (here, the occnr- 
rence of a lunar eclipse greatly perturbs the 
mind of these primitive peoples. They narrate the 
following myth whereby they explain the ocourrence 
of this phenomenon. 

On acconnt of an anoient grudge, which the 
Sun be a r s a^nst the Moon, theee two heavenly 
bodies are on iniinioal terms with each other. In 


* Vide ifon m /tdia. ToL II. pp. 
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BQoieDt times, both of them bad maDy children. 
One day tbe Moon aaid to the Sun Men can 
not endure the beat of your children. If you will 
eat youre, 1 will eat mine.’, Accordingly the Sun 
ate up bis own children but tbe Moon hid her 
progeny (the Stare). She subaeciuently brought 
them out of tbeir place of biding and refused to 
carry out her own part of the bargain, 

It is for this reason, that the San is angry 
with the Mood, and fgbts with her when 
they meet, thereby causing an eclipse, * 

On comparing the aforemeotioned three 
Star^myths, wo dnd that:-' 

(I) In the SantaH-mytb, the Son and the 
Moon arc related to each other as husband and wife; 
in the Mnnda legend, they are sisters • and in 
the Malay aboriginal myth, tbe Sou ie a male 
being and the Moon a female one, but the relation¬ 
ship between the two is not stated. 

(II) In ail the three Star-myths, the Stare 
are stated to bs the children of tbe Sun and the Moon. 

(III) In tbe Santal and tbe Malay aboriginal 
myths, the Moon playe a deceptive trick npon the Sun 
and persnades the latter to devour his own cbildreo, 
the Stars, But in tbe Munda legend tbe Moon 
kills the Stars who are the children of her 
Slater— the Sun, by telling a false story, deceives 
the latter into eating a portion of the flesh of 
tbe latter’s own childreo. 

* 7id« SM/ta M JUHarf, and in ^rM$A J^orti 

And Jfaiay J^enivuia. By H, 17, Etsos. M. A.: 

OKabridgo, M tiin Uainnity Press, 1923. pp. 207. 
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(IV) Jq «11 the three eUr-toyths, the Stan 
together irith their &ther (or mother)— the Sod, 
are stated to be very hot aod ecorchiog and, 
between themselves, made the earth oD-iohabitable 
by living beings and voold not allow aay vegetatioa 
to grow tbereopoQ. 

In order that the earth might become suitable 
for the babitatioo of man kind or for the growth of 
vegetatioo, the hlooD killed the stars. 

(7) Id the Santali and the Monda legends, 
it is stated that when the Sun discovered the 
treacbery that had been committed by the Moon, 
he (or she) attacked the latter and cot her in 
twain. This is the reason why the Hoon waxes 
and wanes every month. While in the Malay 
aboriginal myth it is stated that when the Sun 
came to know of the Moon’s act of treachery and 
mnrder, he became angry with her, ior this 
reason, whenever the Son meets with the Mood, 
he fights with the latter in order to wreak 
vengeance upon her. This is the reason why the 
lunar eclipse takee place. 

(Tl) In the Santali and tiie Honda legends, 
it is stated that the Moon, bides her children 
(the Stars) daring the day time, becanse she fears 
that if the Sun who rises at day*break, would 
kill the latter. This is the reason why no 
stars appear and shine in the sky during the 
day time. 

From the forcing remarks, it would appear 
that the three atex'myths, narrated above, are 
almost similar in many respects. Specially the 
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)SaDt&U find the Maoda iegends are exactly parallel 
except in one or two pMots, now the Santale live 
in the Santal Patganaa which are con^guons to 
Chotaaagpnr in which the Mnodas live. it 
'night be argued that the Santals borrowed the 
vyth from the Mondae, or the latter assimilated 
it from the former. Bat the qaeetioD of borrow¬ 
ing cannot arise in this case» because the two 
myths differ from each other in one very impor¬ 
tant point, which is mentioned below. 

It is very note-worthy that, in the Santali 
myth the San and the Moon are stated to be 
hnsband and wife. Bnt in the Mnnda legend &ey 
are related to each other as sisters. So had there 
been any borrowing by one of these tribes from 
the other, the relahonsbip of the Snn and the 
Moon wojild have been similar in both the myths. 
Under the clrcamstanoes, I am, of opinion, that 
the similarity between the Santali and the Mnnda 
legends can not be dae to borrowing. 

Then again the aboriginal tribes of the Malayan 
Peninsala live at a great distance from the Santal 
Pa^anas and Cbota Nagpnr and are separated 
from the Santals and the Mnndas by a long 
expanse of land and ocean. Morever, there is no 
evidence to show that the former ever came in 
contact with the latter. 

therefore the qmeatioa arises: how ie the 
similarity between the aforemenrioned three Star- 
myths to be acooQoted for ! I am of opioion 
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th&t this similarity can be explained by Franz 
Boas’s theory of the Farail^m of Cultural DevS’ 
lopment whiob to quote his words, has bees 
expoonded as foliova t —“Different groups of man- 
biud started at a very early ^me from a general 
condition of lack of culture; and owing to the 
unity of the human mind and the consequent 
similar response to outer and inner stimuli, they 
have dereloped everywhere approximately along 
the same lines, making similar inveotiooe and 
developing similar customs and belief”. * 

• V • 
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V. AN ABSTRACT OF THE ANNALS OF 
THE NAOBANSI RAJ FAMILY OF 
CHOTA NAGPUR. 

[This paper oODtalns tbe sabetance of the family 
cbrooiole called, Va^c^aU of the CbCti N&gpur 
Raj. The late Mr. Das Haidar who was 

for sometime Manager of the ObO^ Nagpur Raj 
had access to the origioal Hindi manuscript of 
which he made an abstract in English. The pre¬ 
sent paper is practically a reproduction of that 
abstract with some verbal alterations and the 
. omission of long geneological tables and of several 
passages containing the refleotions of the original 
N&gbams'i chronicler on the character of individuals 
and communities. The Editor is indebted to Mr. 
Snkamar Haidar, B. A., for having kindly 
permitted him to edit and publish the 
account. ] 

Pvjtdariha Nfly, having escaped from the 
sacrifice celebrated by Raj^ Jauamejaya, 
took the shape of a Brahman, aod found* refuge 
in Kas'i (Benares) in the year of Kaliyug, 
3044. At that time, the sun of (prosperity of) 
the Euruvams^ (the dynasty of tbeKouravas) had 
set, and in AvmU&haka (meaning Kota or Sikavati?) 
Buodi, reigned Raja Vihramaditya, Pundarika 
lived in the bouse of a Birman as a student, 
and, in course of time, was married in the 
Gandbarva form to his (rurtf^ daughter Pisrvaiu 
He always slept with his back turned towards 
his wife In the year of Kaliyug, 3165, and 
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Yikr&tQftditjft S&n7At 121» Parrati was child. 
Oq coe occasioD, while hosbaod a^d wife were 
asleep, Pnodank chaDced to turn his fiue towards 
his wife, and his breath, hot as £re, awakened 
her. She observed that her husband had a pair 
of tongues. Feeliug much alaroied at this uousual 
oircumstaoce, she awakened Pundarik, and enquired 
earoeetlj who he was. The Nag sud he would 
divulge the secret after vieiUng the Jagaroath 
temple at Pori. To Jagan&ath both buabaud aud 
wife went, and the Nag informed his wife that 
the secret which she was so aniioos to know, 
would be djTulged in Jharhhoud. While there 
Parvati forgot to enquire about the secret. Passing 
through Jharkhand/ they arrived in a jungle near 
the 8atiamba hilL Then ^rvati'a pregnancy had 
advanced 10 months and 10 days. She was soon 
in lohour, and happened to recollect the secret 
which she was so anxious to know. On her asking 
the Nag again about it, he assumed his own pro¬ 
per shape and after telling bis wife who he was, 
he vanished by entering into the Tank of Banisur, 
close by, which was eonatructed in one month, 
that is in one dark half and one bright half of 
the moon. Parvati, in her grief, wae delivered 
of a boy, and placing him on the ground, erected 
a funeral pyre, and bomt bereelt The child’s 
ones attracted Pundarik oe to the surface of the 
water. He came up to ihe child, found that his 
wife was no more, and was a^^ieved. He pre¬ 
pared a temporary bed, in which he laid the 
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Dlinld atrd spread Ma bood over biin and thus 
protected him from the auo. 

It oacoe to pees that a Saksdwipi Bi^men 
from Mitgadha desy by dame Jafiardan tuppened 
to arrive where the child was. He had a stcoe 
image of the sha with him, and came to Jharkhand 
with the idol. He weht to dnnk water in the 
taoh* leaving the idol on the bank, but on hia 
rettrrn be was uzmble to raise the image from the 
ground. FeeliAg much eafprised, be began, to look 
around when lo and behold—be satv the Nag with 
the child ntd&t hia hood. The Naga then nttefed 
certain prophetic words to this eFeot: Slakadwipi 

Brahroap ( 1 am Pnndanks and this child 

is my son, he shall be kaowu as Kosyapa Santsn 
NagAvansavatkDsa Fhanimukuta Ral, he shall he 
Raja of Nagpur dss; and c^Il live in Satiambtf; 
the SuTya (Sun) shall be his Lulct-devaia; and 
you sbaTl hs bis fsmll^'priest. The Naga baving 
delivered several otlier seorets, which are recorded 
in acotber book and not dt for the ears of othOr 
mon, disappeared. 

The poor Brahman, having taken charge of the 
boy, oameto8utiamba. Numerous families of Kundfis 
had previously come from Pipra and Faligarh and 
settled in Nagpur. I^ere bad also come the 
Uraons from Jaipurgarhy RidUdasgarh, CkitorgcBrhf 
iStm4X^»ay{zr^ and from other countries among the 
hfnndas. There was one J^tinda by name Mddra 
\oho was a of ^'iRagss. ^e Brahman took 
and driJtered the boy to hiiw. Madra atrd hie broker 
Bang^ gladly took charge of the ohild, and made 
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huD over to the fiSni, {Madra*e viia) vho bad 
aa oniy eoo. The boy ^^MoimilkQt) irciald not 
saek the fUni's breaet utd ooiiadqadDfily Madra 
vas obliged to make over the child to bis Dewao, 
^ Prune Mioister ), YudbiethirA lM>ey hy Moe, 
tcko lived in Kunhi to he emtably brought up. 
Agreeably to the MGpd&’e order, Yudbisthira took 
the child, aod Janardan also lived with him. 
The boy was suitably educated, he was handsooe, 
with marks of a hood and a trace of tongues ,oa 
his head. When PhaniioukGt Sfti was grown up 
and the Mond&’s sou too, Idadra took counsel 
of the Purohit Jacardan a^d the Dabsy whether 
hie own eon, or Pbanimdkut R&i should encoeed 
jam as Raja. The PurGhk and ibe Dubey adneed 
him to hold a Pan ebay at of bia irieads aod 
kinsfolk. 

lo those days the Muodas had pa^b&a or diffe- 
reot ioter-village orgaoisationa. Madra aod Hangra 
were chiefs of Parbas. Twelve nr more vilh^eemade 
nparba. The.diSecdot vdilagea form Ingn Parka federa* 
tioD were styled by difierrat oaoies reapecdively, each 
as were fl^ the R^a,. (2) the Dawan, (3) the 
Pa^dey, ^4) 4he Sipabi, (5) the K^twar, (6) the 
&aSiT (cooks), * (7) Bugad, * (3) Rharpa-bahng- 
•waJa» * (9) Gorgai ikacoewal^ * (bOJ jSakhiya, * 

(11) Mayaparaha, * aod (12) Haudiadeuewela; * 
When aoy diapute arisee, these officers aasemble and 
decide the dispute, agreeably to the dictates of 
justice and aoeient cuatoro, which was eatablished 
.by Jdadra, and stiU pievaile. Id smne pargaoas, 
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were 'Ditya Rajas* aa in Siri-Choraoda pargana, 
Udaipar pargana, Sonepor pargana^ Buodu par^ 
gana, Eorambe pargana, and others. VaDqmshmg 
robbers^ cattle-lifters aod others the Xe!i Kajas 
oame iato power; vanqaishiog the Teli Kaj^ m 
their turDf the Bakhsel Hajas flourished. Madra 
ioyited all the Muudas, Oraone, the Rajas oamed 
above. The Muadas belonged to the follow! og 
clane or gotras (1) Nagadwar, (2) Tudawar, 
(3) SapawsT, (4) Diuri, (5) TirikI, (6) Tapno, (7) 
Eaobchhapa, (€) Karkta, (9) Tamgoria, (lO; Nod, 
(I!) Koya, 112) Tewan, (IS) Randu {or Ruuds), 
(U) Karaal, (15) Lohra, (16) Jamtute, (17) Jhora, 
(18) Ksoa (crow), (19) Tuti, (20) Nag, {81) Bedeya, 
(22) Birhor, (23) Qola eaoga, (24) Surahi Eapali, 
(25) Baghaot, (26) Muri, (87) Pio, (28) Aind, 
(29) Kado-sag, (30) Karkaea, (3U Bumariar, (32) 
Haet^ar, (33) Bbringa raj, (84) i^angwar, ($5) Eaitha 
(orRaitba?) (36) Haoea, (37) Barba, (38) Kujari. 
Accordingly the Uraons have various gotrae.— 
The UraOD, Khapas, and the Kols, and the Bltya 
Bajae, and the R^kbsal raj has and the other 
Rajas were invited to form a Pancb&yet. The 
queation was put by MadrA and H&ogrA to the 
PanchAyat assembled,—“We have one son, and 
also this eon of Nsgvanea, which of them shall 
be the R^'a of SutUmba^’l Under a Jam tree 
north of the hill sat the PanobAyat, and they 
answered,— “Ha alone should be the RajA, that is 
flt for such a position. Let the two boys bathe, 
eat, and ride. Let their demeanour in speaking, 
in the treatment of others and the general behaviour 
be watched and whoever shall eioel the other. 
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shall be the Then Madr& gave two dhotis 

to the two boys, aod told tbem to bathe and 
return to the assecnbly properly dressed. Both 
the boys went into the tank; the NagTanel boy 
having taken his bath wiped his body, made puja, 
etc, and returned to the aabha, (assembly). Madra’s 
son on the other hand, bathed with great difficulty, 
did not wipe bis body, slovenly put on the dboti, 
and came to the assembly. Then dinner was 
ordered to be spread ont. Goat's meat, Soe rice, 
with various viands cooked by a Brahman were 
placed on plates, and near these were placed 
boffido meat, coarse rice and other ioferior eatables 
cooked by a Ivlunda. ^adra's son with much 
deliberation took the latter place and dined, the 
Nagvsnai boy took tbs former, After dinner, the 
Nigvansi washed his mouth, the other did not 
wash. The former chewed his betel, the latter 
after chewing a little, threw the residue in the 
midst of the assembly. The former took his seat 
in the assembly like a polished gentleman, the 
latter behaved in a clownish manner. Both were 
tbea ordered to ride horses. The N^vaost boy 
without any ceremony, jumped up aod took his 
seat upon the horse, Msdr 2 *s son made a ladder 
of a piece cf Be) wood (Bel tree even now flo- 
rishee near the Saryamaodsh at Satiamba), in order 
to mount upon his pony. K^ri took his son by 
the band and prevented him from mounting. The 
verdict of the Pancbayat was that the Nag van $1 
boy should be,installed as R^aand that Madr^’s 
aon should carry burdens. 
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Accord Inly Madra gave the eovareignty to 
H^aoioiokut Kai, asd made his aeo & earner of 
hundena. Pbaciroiifect iegao to rule at Sutiamba 
aa ld^ab^aja> having got the Tilak aud TiJea at 
the bands of Yuihishtidr Dubey, and JasardsA 
Permit ia the presence of the Paochsyat. 
Yadbisbtbir Dabey beeame Piwin, asd Janardau 
Sakadwipi Purobit Afterwards after some 

search, foand oesident of Belkap&k by nasae 
Bhaonra, whes^ tmae teas chmg^ tc Bhaw Boi 
and toho vKts rnade a Kay^h, (vnd appovut^ 
Daftevria Payday. 

Jn Nagpor^, ifadca establi^ed or saoctic^ed 
Bkan^ Sutri^ pa»t>, Ksnina, Ksnif Adhalani, Dand, 
po/rganity Otx^rdxisH, JungUy padT^, hog^ 
})iigichas gaohh, rnachh, ja^o/r, htinJear, gUjhi, 
dhorhd, parti, -zamin, goon, gMonha pTxyit, 

par, chatur sirnsn, atho died (j. e. Bast, west, 
north, sou^h, northeast, northwest, s<»utbeaet, south* 
west), .gram-deotdf cU6i4, dsrha, kudardy Deswali, 
Chdndif Petal, BrahmpUach, Mitniahar, Barpah^ 
f marsngbiiru) which havs heen brought hy the 
OraoMf from Rihidas, J^r, Bishnap^, Ronkpst^ 
from wbioh the J^undae are derived and by wbioh 
name the Mnndas are known to this day, 

The story goes that in former times IS Deotas, 
who were brothers foogbt desperately with IS AoCrs, 
who were brothers likewise. There lived an old 
MondA CGUple named Latknrn ha^im and Latkam 
borhi, at whose command Khasra kora sani Toro 
koda had reclaimed 82 Pinjd Ivyang Ooi'ha (low* 
lying fields for wet caltivation of rice) and 88 
Pifi hsid ckdwa lands (uplands where wet cob 
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tiration is not possible ). Been dow when the 
^'£helw9t phari ceremony is performed to cut the 
evil cDOQth and the evil teeth, the story is 
ootiated» Aod the 12 brother Deotas aod 13 
fasother AsQrs, and Lutkfim Har&m, and Lutkfiin 
Bofhi, aad Khasra tori ssoi Toro kara etc. are 
remembered in the moDth of Agra-h&gan every 
year. 

The nazcres of Oracme and Mandas, aod of 
Bbotd^ and tbeir appropriate offerhiga were fixed 
aod the Pabao was appointed to make saorrficee. 
Id the Navaratri Dasami the ParObitand Mabar^ 
PhafiimQkdt, were to worship the gods. All this 
is laid down in the book of Bbaua Ru Pi^sy, 
of which the title in the Dajter, is Ma<Wa pdnfi. 
That book cootaioe wonderful thloge^ but duriog 
the Badsbahi (or Sepoy Motioyof 1357) Oaopat 
Kai Pandey is said to have done away with it 

After sometime Phsidmakut invited Bribrnaos, 
Kshatriyas, Ymsyas and Sndras to the cotzotry, 
and njade them settle at Plthatfria in Satlaor^ 
and gave them Jagirs. For the Soladcrvta or fatoily 
gcAl, Sui^ya, the village of Fhsh was granted as 
DOdthao by a copper plate grant to Janardao; hj 
stfdther ccippef plate pattat the villas of Kuoki 
tra^ grboted to YudhUtbir Dabey. Wbea Phaai- 
ihhk^ was 19 years of age, no Ohhatrl nor Baja 
would give a daughter in marriags, aa be 
believed to have beea a Mandate soa. Then 
Madra, Tftdhkhtbev» Jaoirdao, and Bhan^ Rai went 
ttfPat Jhalda, wherd tbe Sikhar R^s lived. The 
Sikbar hfriisraja was Jagat Deo, of G^blvaBs, a 
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Chbatri of the Pramara clan, On mention! og the 
object of their mission, the roeasengers were told 
h^ Raja Jag:at Beo, that if he was satisfied as 
to the image of Phanlmukut, he would give kU 
daughter in marriage. He sent hia Purohit, one 
Chakravarti, with M&dra and others to Nagpnr 
for the purpose of aseertaning the iuts. On the 
arrival of Cbakravarti at the court of Phanlmakut, 
the latter felt alarmed and almost despaired of 
obtaining the band of the Sikhar Raja’s doughter. 
With the advice of Jauardan however he fasted 
and stayed at the temple of Surya And then**'* 
lo and behold i— the Nag appeared and promised 
to be visible to the Cbakravarti pur^it. The 
•Nag added that the Cbakaravarti should see that 
Nag with one eye only, but if he looked at it 
with both his eyes, he would get bliod of both 
eyes. The Nag further said after that he would 
not be visible at all, but direoted that he be 
worshipped on the 5th day of the bright half of 
the moon in Sravau every year and such worship 
would do good to the Nag vans! family. Pbani* 
mnkut Rai returned to the fort and on the 
follow!og morning took Cbakravarti to the **Andhari, 
myon” Tank, and then the Cbakravarti covered 
his whole body with clothes and beheld with 
one eye the Nig who assured him that Phanimukcit 
was his (Pundarik’s) sob, and then disappeared 
and Cbakravarti had the satisfactioon of losing 
bis eye. Cbakravarti returned to Sikharbhum, 
end informed the Rsji of his having seen the Nag 
and lost bis eye^sight. The Sokhar was satisfied, 
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and made Phaoimukut bU aon-in-law. 

When blabar&ja PbauicDQkQt re torn ed to 
Satiamb& garb with bia bride, he invited there 
Madrs Mfinda and others, a3l the MopdAS; OrAona, 
Bitya KdjAs, and RakaA) Bajis ;—all men, women 
and cbildreo of KolbAn (the land of the Kola 
or aborigines) were invited to Sntiamba, and 
entertained. He fed them with bn&lo^beef, and 
tbe^r drank the rice*beer very heely, and quarrelled 
and fought among tbemselvee. As the people of 
the KolbSQ were tarboleot, the as^aiance of the 
soldiery 'belonging to ibe hfabaraja, the Ditya 
B^as, and the BAksil Rajas, were employed to 
put down the row. At midnight Phanimokut or¬ 
dered that excepting the fomiJy of hfadi^ and 
Hangri, and such Oraons as were members of 
Parhas, and boys under 12 yean of age, the 
rowdies most be massacred. The order was carried 
out; those who survived, were made jotdars, 

and— psrhd mankU, The Kolban was thus 
subdued. 

Pbanimokut b^an to rale the coantry with 
great wisdom. 

One day Phanimukut being seated on his 
throne asked Madra and H&ngra to ask any boon 
in the shape of Jlban hriiii (life-grants) and 
they said that they and their &mily hoped to 
be fed, clothed, and maintained by Pbanimijkub 
and they wanted notbiog more. Phanimukut eaid 
if they would not accept any Jibon briiiif he would 
renounce the Baj, go to the Jungle as a sannyasi, 

6 
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Then Madra and Hsngra, fearing lest they would 
lose PhanimukGt, consented to accept a Jihan- 
bnU% and a title ; and a eked they might be called 
The Maharaja asked Yudhiahthir 
Bnbey, and others what the meamog of ^‘Bbmnhar’* 
was. And they ail said “PA«*n” means, the earth, 
and “Aor” is the naioe of Mshsdey^ and also the 
name of the plongh. So ‘‘Bhuinbar" means one 
who ploughs the earth tbrongh the grace of 
Mabadeo. It means a Jotdar, one who takes 
“dam anr ksm” from the Prsjas on account of the 
Maharaja*’. PhaoimGkut enquired if they would 
take this title or any other. Madra and Hangr^ 
aud they would be content to take this title only, 
for their ancestors who lived in Pipra and Pali- 
garh were always known as Bbhioh&rs and they 
would retain and preserve the title of their anoee* 
tors. PhanimflkGt asked Madrs : **0 Bara (TJncle)| 
you belong to a different country I bow could you 
then become Ksj&s of the 12 villages ?*’ Madra 
replied, •When Lori 5anwaro and Beranath Rani 
and Mand& &r, and TJraon Bir had fought 
desperately with each other, some fled from Jaipur 
garb, Ohitor garb, Simlia garb, Euhid^ garb, 
and their own country to Jharkhand Nagpur. 
My anceeton Jlamrai Munda, (who also came to 
Jharkhafid) was ei^ged as a cook to one Biraja 
Dorn, Long after that the Lord of Lania, R(ivana 
bad become master of the three worlds, and was 
reigoiDg over Mrhyul^ttCD, and ZZ crores ofBeotas 
were corJned in prison in Lankapnri. Ravan gave 
Jarabudwip to Bir;ya Dom and ^1 the Domra or 
Dom people used to gather and beat the Nauhat 
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in Laok&pari. Then came the Avatar of Ram 
vbo was bom io Ayodhya and became hiDg> and 
Kekai Rani instigated DMaratha to send Ham* 
ohaodia to the forest bo that the Asore might 
be destroyed sod the 83 croree of Deotae released 
from confinement. This ivas done as has been 
described by Yalmiki and Ti3lsida& Then Ram* 
obandra was retarniog from TAnkA to Ayodhja 
baTjog destroyed Bayana, my ancestor Raosrai 
was a cook to Biraja Dom.—When Ramcbandra 
came near, Biraja Bom fied throngh fear. All 
the Dorns belonging to different classes snch as 
(1) Baj dom, (2) Tirlaka dom, (8) Ghor'Khaya'dom, 
(4) Pataria-dom, who eat frogs^ (5) Meram dangia* 
dom, (6) Halai khor dom, (sweepers), (?)*—dom, 
ezecationer, all these fled. Birdja, before flying, 
made over his Raj temporarity to my ancestor 
Eansrai, but each of them was Raja of 12 
villages. We follow the eastern of our former 
home, Pipra and Pali dea’*. Hearing this, Pbani* 
muknt caused a perpetual pattah to be engraved 
on a copper plate, and gave it to Msdr& and 
bis brother Hangti, making them Bhuinbars of 
12 villages, and gave them pdgri. Their 12 
villages, are still known as *'Baragaian'* pargana 
in S\UiamhS. 

In course of time, Phanimokiit demanded the 
imperial revenue (dae to the BadsbSh) from the 
Bitya Rajas and the Baksel Rajas, u)d they gave 
a flat refnsa). Then Phanimukut, with the 
assistance of the Raja of Sekbarbbnm waged war 
against these refractory Rajas and sobdoed them. 
Up bo this day the debris of these forts aod 
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nios of bricks oan be seen in wions placea, in 
banks of rivers such as the Suvarnarekhaf etc. 
Id the T^na river, there is still a place called 
Ranidah, where the Raoia had drowned themselves, 
A family of Difcya R^as still is in occupation 
of Patkum. 

Id those days in Korambe^ existed the family 
of the SOD of Saksel Ghatotkach Bifimhu. A 
family of Curnvansi Bbua by the Rsksbaai lived 
in Surguja, as Kshatri Rajas. War was waged 
between them and the Nogvansis. The former 
being vanquished took refuge in Surgnja, and 
that Rshsel family still reigns. Korambey and 
all the parganss came to tlie subjection of Maha* 
r^a PhanimokQt. The total number of parganis 
including Iriutiamba brought nnder subjection was 
44. The 22 parganHS of Gbatwal R^as were 
included under his sway. He collected revenue 
from all, by force of arms, and paid it to tbe 
Bad shah, who was greatly pleased. 

One day an utkoi Brahman or an Oriya Panda 
^m Purushottam Hshetra came to Phanimokot 
and blessed him with some mahaprasAd. After 
conversation about Jagannath, Pbanimakot wanted 
that the god should be 'brought to him for tbe 
purpose of worship. The Panda robbed somebody 
of the image of Jagaonath, and brought the same 
to the hfabaraja, who received the idol with great 
csremouies. In a similar mauner, the idols of 
[ Balhbbsdra and Subhsdra were brought and placed 
t with Jagannatb. Temples were erected and 
; Mahugaou and Saranda villages were granted for 
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the aapport of gods. So tbo imAgo of Bbay&oi 
was made aod dedicated, aad vUlage Halso was 
giveQ ia jaghdr; and LaksbiuiDarayaD was sabse* 
qaeotly dedicated and a village gzaated. All these 
vill^es were Deo Har grants. 

PbaniniQkQt got a son oamed Mokat Rai, 
and a daughter Dorga BabL When Durga 
was 5 years of age, she was sittiog in the 
mshal, with Raja, Rant, and others, and she saw 
a kite falling apon a bird and began to langb. 
On being asked what induced * her to laugh, she 
said that iu her former birth, she was a kith 
and had placed a “Khandi** (scimitar) on the 
Mundabar p&h^ in Khokhra. The Raja and Eaui 
and others accompauied Durga to Muudaharpahir 
and brought out from a fissure lo the rock the 
*‘Psi Elkdndi’ and gave the same to the Baja. 
Durga said that tlie Kband& belonged to Rsno^^r. 
When Krishna cut off B^’a hand, she (Dnrga) 
as a kite took the baud with the Khanda over 
the air and having eaten the hand deposited the 
scimitar in this Sssure. The Babi directed that 
the Khandd should be worshipped every day by 
a Sadra, and that during the Dasahara, the 
Sakadwipi pnrohit and the Iklahar^a should wor¬ 
ship it. A village was granted as jagbir for the 
worship of the Khanda. Thus Maharaja Fhani- 
suQkut gave away many villages as jai^r brits 
and caused the pottahs to be engraved oo copper 
plates with the Nag santaJc and after reigning 98 
years died, and his wife performed bis ‘hirkKod^, 
In this **hirihod” the Brahmans had to find a 
suitable person to receive the ^fts, and accordingly 
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one Ri^natk Dhohi (waskennani wm ioveated with 
tbe poiia and mad© a Brahman to receive the ^fte. 
The family of tiiat .washerman still ©lists atJhiko- 
Jhatti wh©r« they pass for Kananjia Brahmans, 
and are called *‘Ban patra” or Mshapatra, they 
DOW form marriage alliances and eat.on the. same 
table with veritable Eanaojia Brahmans. 

Before Mahar^a Pbanimukat^ there exiated 
in Nagpar des, the Knkhra garh 18 parganae, 
Doe«^h 18 parganas, Jarapigarh 1$ parganas, 
said 23 parganas belonging to Ghitwali 
total 76 parganas and Mukut Rai became Maha- 
raja over thaae. And be reigned 59 years. The 
third king was Madan Rai, who reigned 67 years. 
The fourth king was Prataprai, who removed 
his seat from Sutiamba to Chutia and then invited 
Brahmans from Kasi, Nadiya, Santipur, etc. and 
the 86 castes to settle in Nagpnr. Chutia was 
established in 1742 SQmi>at^ After a reign of 29 
years be died. Tbe 6tb king wa^ Udaimani Hal, 
who reigned 27 years. The 6th was Jmmaoi Rai, 
reigning 31 years. The 7th was Srimaoi Ru 
reigning 38 years* The 8Ch Pbani Rai, reigning 
59 yeare. Tbe 9 th Abiodra Bai, reigning 24 years. 
The lOtb Jayendra Rai who reigned 17 years; 
the nth Hari Rai, 42 years; the 12th Qajaraja 
Eai, 25 years; tbe 18 th Sundra Rai, 46 years; 
the 14 th Mukuod Rai, 37 years; tbe 15 th Uadai 
Rai, 51 years; the 16th Kancban Rai, 42 years; 
the 17th iCandarp Bai, 21 years; the 18th Magan 
Rai, 41 years; the I9tb Jagan Rai, 39 years; 
the 20th GaJadantH Rai, 41 years; the 21st 
Mohan Bai, 24 years; the 22nd Qajagbaota Bai, 
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50 years; tbe 23rd, Cbandao Rai, 33 years; the 
24tii Anand Rai, IS years; the 25th ^avacaod 
Rai, whose pnblio work was the SaDgit^iDSodir 
of Ebireswar Mabsdeo is Eospor, on tbe road to 
Bales BadsTD, reigned 20 years. The 26 th 
Sripati Rai, reigned 53 yean; the 27th Jagad* 
bandbn Rai, 19 years; the 28 th Bbim Karam 
yoimger brother of Shyam Eaiam, who did not like 
the cares of this world and stayed in the forests 
of Gorra where be Hred as an aacetie. Bhico left 
Chittfa, boilt the fort of Ehakhra aod Hred there 
with many people of the Bai family of tbe 
Nagbassis. The sevenl and topes of trees 
attest to tbe fame of the Bais. The Bau still 
live in Simla and other places. Daring this rtign, 
the Haksel Baja of Sorgnja came to plander 
Nagpor, and haviog placed Sri Baaadev Rri Deoia 
on an elephant, pitched bis tent in Karambe with 
' 12,000 horses, The Maharaja Bhim having taken 
with him Chahawan, Farihar, Snlaokhi and other 
warriors, and 400 selected horses, fell upon the 
enemy at noon of one day ; the enemy got die* 
pirited and fied to Barway, where Bhim fidlowed 
him, and in a skirmish cat off hia head, and 
conquered the Barway conotry, and carried away 
tile idol lender. Bhim retnraed to Ehakhra garh 
with 150 iofoars alive. 

Among tbe Nagbairtis» some fought, soore ded, 
some settled in Chainpor, some in Nagpoi* dos, 
some in Ebairagarh in Bara Nagpttr. Among tifeee 
who removed to Ebokbrs garb, one went to Q6h^ 
Chitarpar, and some lived in Emro. The. Chawhan 
Chbatris ofCbainpnr are ooiNt^aoen; bst they 
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art K^mhcts. The Nagbaosis are worshippers of 
Sakti etc. Maharaja Bbim Earaa subdued Palamau 
but eubsequeotly made a treaty with the Baja of 
that country who w as loade a tributary. Bhim reigned 
10 years and was succeeded by the 20 th king 
Jashkarao, who reigned 21 years, The 30th was 
J^keraa, who reigned for 60 years. The SZst 
King Qoknran reigned 49 years; the 32Qd Hari- 
karan reigned 19 years; the 33rd Sibkaran reigned 
42 years; 34th Benukaran, 23 years; the 85th Fhenu 
karan, 61 years; the S6tb Tipnlikaran, 88 years; 
the 37tb Siradas karan, 29 years; the 38 th Udai 
karan 33 years; the 39th Brithwi karan, 26 years; 
the 40th Pratapkaran, 9 years. 

During the reign of Pratapkaran, the Crhatwal 
Rajas became rebellions, and refnsed to pay the cus¬ 
tomary tributes. The most refractory was the 
H 2 J& of Tamar, who came as far as Khukbra garb 
and threatened the Mabarija. Pratap having made 
a Khairwar called Bagbdewa as Baja in the 
Barka Karo (^) parganas sent him as Faujdar to 
Xsmar, and the Ehairwar cut oS the then Tsm^ 
R^’s head and made the son of the Tamar Raja 
eucoeed his father. 

Subsequently one Eapardeb, the Raja of Karan- 
pura, did not for three years pay the tribute and 
render the customary services. And Baghdeo the 
khwwar lUja was ordered to punish him. Simi¬ 
lar!^ other refractory Rajas were punished and 
Baghdeo was installed as sole Raji of the Gh^twals. 
His descendants still occupy the Ichak garh. 
Kapardeb qr Kappardco previously lived in Mahadu 
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FraUp Earao reigoed 9 years. The 4l8t. 
XiQg was Cbb&trakarsQ who reigoed 23 yaare^ 
the 42Dd Bairat Karas, 7 years; the 43rd Siodhn 
Karas, iS years; the 44 th Bainsal, who west to 
Delhi, and foaght with Idahammad Shah Bad* 
shah. Bainsal broke the cbaio of so eJephaot, 
sod by sbowiag other feata pleased the Badsbah, 
who granted him pargaoa Sahargbatl (Sheigb&ti).. 
Bairisal returned home, aad settled io Doeaagarh aod^ 
reigned 14 years The 45^ whe. Jhiffansai, who 
did not pay the onatomary revenoe to ^e court 
of Delhi. So Nawab Ibrahim Kban came with 
20)000 borsea to ^agpor, and aubdoed Dtzijanaal 
who was imprisoned. Ad offer of 86 Crores of 
Kupees was made to Ibrahim,^ but he still took 
Dorjanaal to Delhi. The Badsbah put on him 
new fetters and shackles aad placed him in an 
iron cage, and kept him conBoed for 12 years in 
Gwalior. For non-payment of rereDoe several 
Baecern Rajas were in conBoementio Gwalior. Many 
Rajas were huddled together in the same prison. 

At that time it so hep^^oed that two diamcpods 
had been brought to Delhi and the queatioQ arose 
wbiob of the two wae best. Daijaoaal was called 
to give bis opioioD acd be pronooDCed .that to 
be the best which the jeweller had tbongbt inferior. 
Dmjao got tbe diamoDds tied on the horns of 
two sheep, and as they atrQok each oihet the 
diamond which was prooonnoed interior by Dnijan, 
broke into pieces. The Kmperor was highly pleased 
with Durjaoaal at this and released him from 
confine meat and allowed him to retora home. On 

7 
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tbd Emperor inquiring if Durjan had any boon to 
ask, the latter requested that his fellow prisouei's, 
the EHStern migbc be, released from confine* 

ment. The Emperor commanded the release of these 
Rajas, and conferred the Utle of ‘'Shah" on 
Dwjansal. Since then bis descendaota have been 
called “Shahs"'. 

During Durjan'e absence the family of Sbyam. 
karan had taken possession of the whole of Nagpnr. 
On ble return he was assisted by the wbo 

were released from confinement throngb bis inter- 
cession, and be conquered Nagpur again. Of the 
family of Sbyam Karan; some fied to Sikbarbhum, 
some to Bbojpur and some to Biwar Bandb. 
Some wbo were pardoned by Durjan, lived in 
Nagpur, each are the Ral brothers in Siml&garb, 
the Karan brothers in Mahuajadi and Khijri. lo 
1898 samvat the main line of the Karan families 
of Hahna jari and Khijnri became estioguisbed. 

Dnrjan got four sons, ( 1 ) Mndhukai Shab^ (2) 
Jay Shah, (8) Boijai Sbah, and (I) Ram Sbab» 
Dorjan reigned 41 years and was succeeded by 
bis eldest sou Idadhukai Shab, The thres younger 
brothers became Thakors and lived in Udaipur 
garb. Madbukai Shah was the 46tb king. He 
iustalled the deity Sham Ha: and dedicated a temple 
to that god. His son was Dewa Shah, who was 
6 months old when Madhukai died after a reign 
of 18 years. Dewa Shah’s uncle Tbakur Jai Sbah 
engaged tbe mother of Dudbhhaia Nsudan Ba 
as a nurse for tbe child Dewa Sbah who was duly 
brought op. When he osme of age he began to quarrel 
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with his aaeles, sod Appointed Nacdan Kai as bis 
Dewan. SeTera) battloa vere foogbt bstvaea tbe 
nephew and the nod as at TTdaipnrgarb, in the 
last of wbioh both Jai Shah and Boijai Shah were 
hilled. Bewa Shah's yonngest nocla fUm Sbab £ed 
and took shelter in Karaopara. There he met 
with one Hannath Deo BT^hmachari a Siddhe* 
ewar hlaharasbtrya Brahman in Badam forest, 
and made him bis Garu. Tbe Raja of Badatn, 
Him mat ungb, took Ram Sbab under bis 
protection. 

Dewa Shab, the 47th king, began to reign in 
Doesa Garb. He having been versed in tbe art 
of divination, told Nandao Rai one day that 
Nandao’a wife had on her left thigh a wart, which 
brought her husband the good .fortune of being 
tbe Dewan of the Mah&rdjft. Nandan Rai sus¬ 
pected something wrong, and when he found an 
opportunity murdered Dewa Sbab, and went to 
Badam where he found Ram Shah, and induced 
him to reign in Doesa. 

Kam Shah (i8th king] having consulted his 
Guru the Brahmacbari, came to Doesa, and after 
a little while caused tbe death of Dewan Nandan 
Rai, and apppinted bia eon Jagannath Rai bia 
Dewan. At that time, tbe Badshab had waged 
war for 12 years against Falamau garb. Por a 
time Palamau had been aubjngated. But tbe 
Raja of that country again proving tronblesome, 
the Badsbah ordered Ram Sbab to punish the 
Falaman Rdja, ao in an anapiciona moment indi¬ 
cated by tbe Guru Brahmacbari, Ram Sbab attacked 
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the Pftlamaa fort and having struck it with a 
caanoQ ball demolUbcd it After this victory. 
Ram Shah v'eot to Delhi, where the Badehah 
waa very much pleased with him. At that time 
the Badshah bad a war la band with Baghelkbaod, 
and took Bam Shah with him to Lam pur where 
he met the Raja of Eiwan. On arrival it was 
fouod that OD ao eiephaut the Lakhauri flag was 
hoisted and the Bagbel Raja of Riwan ordered 
the flag to be taken poeaeasioo of. The Badshah for¬ 
bade it, but the two RajSie did not desist from 
endeavooriog to get possession of the flag. The 
Badshah then oommaoded the two Riyas to fight 
and after one vanquished the other to take posses¬ 
sion of the Lakhauri flag which was flying on 
elephant So in Bagbelkband battles took place 
between the Rigbel Raja and the Maharaja Bam 
Shah. The Bagbel Baja was vanquished and 
obtained pardon from the Badsha. The Badsha 
reoonoiled tbe two Bajas, and made them Kuiumbas 
by marriage alliancsa The Badshah returned to 
Delhi dismissing the two Bejaa. Marriage took 
place between tbe youngest son of the Maibaraja 
(Aioi Sbah) and the daughter of Bagbel Raja 
(Badao Kunwari). In that matinage Maharaja 
Ram Sbab made a present of a c^Tasbadla’' tent 
to the Bbat, who did not accept it through fear 
of the Bagbel R^a. So the tent was burnt, and 
)o 1 14 paseris weight of gold and silver came out 
which the Bbat gladly took. 

Tbe Raja of Singbbhum was a Rahtor Cbbatri 
paraed Jagacnath Singh. He did ncrt cause the 
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Dola to arrifd vith the bride at Xagpur. He 
said that he woold reapect the Habaraja io & 
variety of ways bat weald have Dotbiog to do 
with the carrying of the X>oIa on oocasion of 
marriages. Bam Shah got iocensed, and attacked 
J^aDtgarb, the then seat of the Singhbbom Rftja. 
He barnt the town several timee; still Ja^aDnath 
Siogh aa a Rabtcr Chhatri did not ooosent to 
carry the DoU. However a treaty was concluded. 
Jayaotgarb was called Porabst» Jagaonatb'a two 
sisters were married by Ram Shah who returned 
to Nagpur. Maharaja Bamshab got 10 sods, 
Damely 4 by tbe eldest Raoi and 6 by the other 
two Ranis {8 by eaob). These were (1) B^hn 
oath, (S) Kanwar Indra Shab, (3) Thakiir'Chsodar 
Shah, (4) Ghota Thakur Aini Shah^ (9) Jyori 
Sbab, (6) Sbyam Shah, (7) Saokar Sb^di, (8) 
Bagbubar Shab, (9j Gopal Shah, (10) the last 
died young. 

Baghuoatb Shah was the '49th king. He at 
one time gave over the whole of Nagpur to Hari 
Nath Deo Brahmacbari, who was in poseeiou for 
three days only, aud then gave the country back 
to Baghanath. At one time, the Brabonaohiri 
advised Baghanath to take poesesrion of Patna or 
Asimabad country. The Maharaja said be would 
oonsnlt his brother and friends before ventniing 
upon attacking so powerful a country. The Brfih* 
maoh^ri got incensed at this, and threw a copper 
vessel at tbe Mabar^i, and the vessel on strikiag 
hiDi became golden. The Mahait^i was surprised 
and fell ^at the gur«*a feet The guru said that 
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tha auBpioioofi mement, which traDsformed the 
copper iDto gold would ha^e made Kagbunath a 
great Raja, but wae let slip by Ragbouatb con- 
auUing his brethren ; however the transformed 
golden vessel was something to be preserved m 
the Maharaja’s bouse. The guru directed that 
the god Chiutamftni should be placed on thia 
vessel and worshipped- Since then the ^Idea 
vessel and Chintaroani idol have continued in the 
poeeessioo of the Maharajas- 

16 happenned during this reign that the 
PaUtuaa Raja Kwjit lUi, and the Ramgarh Raja 
Dalel Singh, and Kbanezad (the Radshah sahehs 
tsta) attacked Doesagarh. Eaghu Nath’s brothers, 
ladra Shah, and Baghubar Shah were killed in 
the battle that took piece. Eaghu Nath wanted 
to make peace • bat to no purpose. Then after 
invoking the blessings of ble guru Harinath Beo, 
Eagbunath fell upon Kbanezad and eat off 
bis bead. Raghunatb look the tanga or aword 
from the waist of Khanezad, and that aword 
is still worn by the reigning Maharaja. On on© 
occasion Eaghnnath Shah went to Delhi to pay 
revenue. On hia way back, be pitched bis tent 
at Benarea, where Captain Camac Sahib Bahadur 
who had conre from the island of England in 
Bnrop© met him, and was much pleased with him. 
The Maharaja invited Camac Sahib to come to 
N^pur at his leisure. In the course of oonver- 
eatioo Camac Sahib said that there was often 
warfare in Nagpur. The Maharaja replied, ‘*Yes. 
We are often molested by Mahrattas and Bargis, 
«ud there are intemKl feuds also. And thus there 
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id so ^eearity of pefice aod cootostmeot m Chota 
Nagpur". Cam AO Sahib said, **If yon would but 
give me the reveaue of Nagpur—Re. 6000/', I 
would secure peace aud cooteutmeut iu N^pur^, 
Ragbunath agreed and it vas settled tbeu and 
thereO q return home Raghu&atb told his 
friends that be bad ^reed to make over the 
goveruroeut of Nagpur to a White man. The 
courtiers replied it was written in Talmikl’e 
nttarakanda, that *^tfae eons of Tzijata Rakshas 
would be white people boro in an ialaod, that in 
Kaliyuga, they would be maateTS of the world, 
that they hare many virtuea aud many vioee 
as well". 

SoQietime after, Camac Sabid oame with 
soldiers. Kagbunatb met him on the border of 
Haiugarh and brought biro with great pomp to 
Doesagarh. lu the course of the reception, Camao 
Sahib finding that the Maharajahs pSffrte had a 
great many diaiponde proposed that according to 
the custom of England, a hen fHeodabip took place 
between two great men they exchanged their 
pSffre^ Saying this, Camac Sahib took off bis 
bat, and placed it on tbs Mah&r^a*8 bead and 
took the Maharaja's pagree himself. Shortly after* 
wards tbe Sabib went back to Calcutta. Of the 
ten sons of Ram Sbah, Raghu Natb became 
Maharaja, tbe others were Kumars. Tbe tenth 
Aini Sah settled in Udaipurgarh alias Barka- 
garh, Bausgarh or Basargarh. Ainishah bad aevs' 
ra) sons. By the 1st wife Badan Kunwaii he 
had 16 sons. ^1) Rudra Shah, (died heirleas^, (2) 
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{op N/etr®) Shafci (heiriws). (3) J&gannatb, 

Balabbadra, {§) Gajaraj, (6) Dhiraj (whoaa soa 
Harigoyifirt died heiriess), (7) BiraJ, {heirleea), 
(S). Pritfcwipaj, (heirleaa}, (9) Qiribar, (.10) Sliyam* 
auadar. By tba 2Dd wlfa Ai&i Sah bad 3 aons^ 
( 11 ) AoaDd' Shah, (12) Sambhn, (beirlesa), (13) 
IQnu. By the third wife be had 4 sods,— (14) 
Bbarst (hairless), (15) Haladhar Shah, who went 
south aod beoame Raja of Kalahandi; [16) 

Sabtaghna Shah (heirless), (17) GKribar {heirless). 
By the 4th wife h© bad 2 sons, (33) Bijai (whose 
BOD Chatoar died beirless), (19) Narahari (heirlesa). 
By the 5th wife he had 2 sods, (20) Baodhu 
(heirUss), (21) Arjun, (whose soq Porasbottam 
died hairless). 

Jaganoath Shah had 4 sons. Ooe of whom 
Maharaja Deocath Shah married in 1867 
Samvat (1610 A. D) Sankar Kunwari, of 
the bouse of TTjjain Cbbatris of Nokba Jagdiahpur, 
but bad DO issue. He oext married in 1371 S. (181,4 
A. D.) Taramaoi Kuawari, daughter of Qbasirai Run* 
war of the OkhaPrapat, a Chhatri family of Bunda 
in the Oandharha form. This marriage was celebrated 
by Radbanath Forohit of Hatia, SambhuDath 
Purcihit of Lodbma, Rajguru Sakhanath Deo 
Babaji Dudea, Nankuram of Hesag, Purao Dube 
of Hesag, Musa Paude of Hatia, Nankuram 
U|.ja>lhyaja of Hatia, Jbopa Faode of Cbutia, 
Hadha Misir of Ilatia, Ricu Misir of Tupudaua, 
Sahaju Tewari of Heaag, Pritiram Pande of 
Ha(ia, Pramatbnaih Pande of Hatia, Sibobaraa 
Paade of Hesag, Gangaram Pande of Cbutia, 
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Dabaraj of Tnpnd&M, and LaU Puide of Topadwts 
Jogiodra Panda of Hatia, Premdas Mahant of 
TTatia, and many other Brahmana. The marriage 
took place with th^ sanction. The kinsmen 
who were present on the occasion of the marriage 
were Lai Bhawani Shahi of Heaaland Mssu, Lai 
Snraru Shahi of Tqpudana, Lai Udainath Sbahi 
of Gntna, Lai Phaninatb Sbahi of GnUia, Lai 
Gobind Shahi of Dnmri, Lai Lohra alias Beohan 
Shahi of Dnmri, W Saoibhonath Shahi of Kbijri, 
Lai Baijan Shahi of Hetbo who with 800 hundred 
men bad constructed the Dola and taken it to 
the plane where nisrriage was celebrated, Lai 
Bijinath Shahi of Hsthu, Lai Bjirihar Sbahi of 
Latme, Baijoath Bhaia of Barigawan, Dukhna 
Bhaia’of Lahed, Sankar Shahi of Barkagarh, 
Mangal Shahi of Barkagarh, Bishnn Shahi of 
Barkagarh, Kanhai Shahi of Barkagarh, Gauss 
Shahi of Barkagarh, and ssvera’ others. 
The match-makers were Bandhuneth of Pat- 
kum, Akal Shah Pradhan of Gola, EarUram 
Akhauri of Hatia, Khndi Eotwar of Baoga- 
matia. The marriage expenses were recorded 
by Magsnram of Hes^, Gangarsm of Hesag, 
Motiram of Hesag, and Jaimangal gingh 
Ohdsr of Hesag. The earthep yesaels etc. wwe 
supplied by' Ghnsiram Ohdar of Tppudsna, Oiaqiru 
of Tupndsna, Khndi Singh of Hesag Bhukba) 
singh of Hesag, Sitaracn of Tiril, Sahib Ram 
Lohandia of Ubaria, Sibram Lohandia of Dharia, 
Sriram Komhar of Chandaghasi- The “Matik 
tham” of the Mandapa was constructed by Karamat 

8 
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Khan, Sew* Nawa of Hesag, and they were 
eogaged as geoeral servants during the oeremcoles. 
Cbamra Ahir of Hesag supplied “Dabi*’. Mani 
Ohasl of £ute acted as mosicuaD. The names of 
the invited people were written by Bupchand 
Saha of Hesag and £beda Ohaudhurl of Hesag. 
Dukhi Sahu of Hesag sopplied provisions. The 
“Patman” was erected by Jitu Nawa of To pud ana, 
Bhioak Nawa of Cbu^a, and Eupraro Dhobi of 
Hesag, The “Maur" was supplied by Phekan 
Mali of HatU, Bbinka Laberi of Hesag supplied 
“Labatbi” (]ac*ornaments)*, Jamir Darji of Hesag 
supplied clothes, sod many men end a few women 
were present. The marriage was celebrated by 
exchanging dowers (“Phul-biha”), and was one of 
the 8 kinds of marriages. The aonalist adds that 
the SODS of such a marriage are legitimate. Alter 
marrying Taramani Sun wan, Debanath lived in 
Heeag Cbatti (where the roarriage had takeo 
place). He was too much afrsud of Dakhan 
Sbahi to remain at Bsrkagarb. His drst wife, 
Saukar Kanwari, was prevented from bearing 
children by means of conjuration and shampoo¬ 
ing of her abdomen by certain women. Deo Nath 
lived with his two wives at Hessg. He got no 
obiidren, sod then requested bis paternal an at, 
the Thakurain of Chatakpar, to repair to Kasi, 
there to make ‘'Dharna” before Biswanath Meha- 
deo for the purpose of Deo Nath’s obtaioing 
children. The Thakurain went to Haei, made the 
Dharna, and got the boon. Children born from 
Taramani Kawari were— 
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Sisvftotth, Eaautbj fiaidjf* Kfttbi Pxvftg Natii, Bumohjmdw Hatbi 
Saghu Natii, aod Bimoa^E's amt wa LacUic 17a^ Suy* Kath, 
Gbandn Natb. 

In 1882 S. TanmAai Snnwari a fidriooa 
disease. Some yean after she told Beo Nath, 
hare do hope of liTiog long. My sweet nval 
Saokarhanwari died iq 1890 S. and is year old 
^e yon will require a wife to serve; so marry 
^ain”. Beonatb despatched Siboharan Pande, 
Natba saho, and Dharmadas Goswami to Singh* 
bhum, and after the preliminary settlements 
married Shyam Knnwari, sister of Rather Chbatri'^ 
Cbakradhar Singh, in 1896 S. (1839 A. I>.) Lai 
Beo Nath boilt a hoose at Botio, where be lived, 
He gave Shyam Knnwari 4 Ichari don land in 
Bburoa for her Tnainteoance. On 10th Jeth Sudi 
Tnesday 1900 8. died Taramaoi Konwari and on 
1 Ith Jeth hadi Monday 1905 S. died Deo Nath 
Shah at the age of 85. Deo Nath’s younger 
brother was Ajaioatb, whose son was Gopinatb 
who bad two sons Junath and Lacbhminath. 

Ram Sbsh Mabaraj's son Aioi Sbah^s public 
works are the Jagaooath idol and tbe temple, aod 
Math I LAkb'Omrai or mangotopes, tbe tank of 
Udaipnr, brick-bnilt boose aod the stone gate, 
which fell down to Asarb 1912 S., tbe Bassidbar 
idol etc. Aini sbab's son Balabbadrs Tbakor ‘*8in 
pargsoa ka bbsye” in 1829 8., aeaiated Maharaja 
Jadnnatb of Boesagarh in his fight against the 
Maharathas, and became viotorious. Jadnnath gave 
Manatn village as Beottar to Bansidhsr Deota 
and made Balabbadra trustee. He again assisted 
Maharaja Sibnatfa against Mahrattas, and roqted 
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tliem. The MahaHja Soparam village as a 
jaghir te biiU; 

At one time, Bisliuo Singb Baja of Bamgarb 
had to 6ght with Rohilla itfaujam Shan, at 
Saderr*garky and was taken captive, On his applica¬ 
tion Balabbadra went to bis abcconr, and released 
biffl. Maharaja Siboathf bearing this, felt very 
pleased, atd gf ran ted Katiatu villftgo as A Beottar 
to Bansidbar Deo, and made Balabbadra trustee. 
At aoother time ]ltabarsja Udaioath bad to fight 
with the Bargbis, (Marbattas), and Balabbadra 
again rooted them» and got Madhukom village as 
a Jagbir, but tbroogh the machinations of a 
Dewan of Maharaja Jagasnatb, the tillage passed 
out of the possession of the descendants of Bala- 
bbadrs. Nagpur was in those days a notorious 
place for theft, robbery, murder, waylaying, 
rounder, prostitution, procuring miscarriages, affrays, 
burglary, witch^craft, poisoning, killing by tigera 
etc. People used to ootumit frequent murders, 
and to throw the corpses in the jungles and to 
report that the men were killed bf tiger. 
Incendiarism, snddsti attacks by the Marhattes, 
and aneh-Jike calanlltiee existed. Nagpbr waa 
inhabited mainly by such tribes and cdstes as the 
MundcOy Kh^nghctrSy Lohras, Gorawti Baiktm, 
Dorns. Nanas, Jhoras, Rajputs, Kaseras, Sonars, 
TkiUhsras, Dhobis, Rauiias, Ghosts, I^ttnrs, Bctraih, 
Akirs, (hsains, Bhuin^, Barkais, Rajvxgts, 
Bkcgias, JoUtas, Doshads, Bkednc^, Ksots, Chamars, 
Mochis, BhaU, Kamkars, Rawiiars, Banias, (Nitniar 
banias), Tnris, Deoris. Datihars, Sumhars, Binjhias, 
fCowths, ^hatrCs, Mtisalmans, BraKirtaits, italirs^ 
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ft^ld some KagvaDsis. Thekor Belabbadra sbah wee 
OQ bis saddle a^l day and Dight» dov vaeqaiebtog 
foea id Baodigan io pargaoa Sin, ^eo oleariog 
tbe coQQtiy of Cbors frooi TJdaipar Shukbra. 
He used to receiTs “dam* (rent) and Earn” 
oompolsory laboar brom people. He died m 1819 
S; AgrabayaD at the age of 83. 

Then Snaath was appointed Thakor aod Comman¬ 
der by Mftbaraja Diripaaatb. He foogbt with Thakur 
Mobas Sbab^ aod demolished Ardh^rb. Birip 
Nath being pleased^ gave him Tillage Boranda 
Ddo Nath Sbab sncceeded ic getting poeeessioQ of the 
village. Iq 1898 S. Deo Nath gave to bis six sons 
Btswaoatb aod others 10 villagva, tbat they might 
learn how to manage Zacoindari affairs. It is the 
custom in the family of tbe Maharaja. Ftr instanee, 
Tbakur Do man Shah gave to each of hie 3 eons 
Dukhan, Bebnath, and Ajunath 6 villages as 
life-grants for that purpose. After Domas's death 
each got 35 villagee: Their respective ehares were 
saoetioned by Firaoj sahib and Degll sahib i. e, 
of tbe Sherghati Court and Ajimabad appellate 
court. The 10 villages mentioned above included 
Doran da where a military cantonment was 
estabUsbed. 

By order received from Calcutta^ dated Idth Sep¬ 
tember 1835, a rent of B& 158/10/r is paid by 
Qoverrlrnent for the lande taken in Dorunda. 
From 1908 Samhat, Sbjam Eunwari managed tc 
get for herself this rent; lu 1820 Sambat, Vaisakh, 
AbbinatH, and in ^favan bis brother Srinath died. 
Doman Shah became Tbakur at tbe age of 9. 
Some time after one Pmri Shah among tbe des* 
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cendantd of Obandra Sbah Thakur of Soopur had 
a quarrel with Maharaja Darpaoatb. The latter, 
wiehiog to puoUb Piari Sbah seot Tbakur Domau 
Shah who got a Jagbir of 12 Tillages (Chunti and 
others,) built a fort at Dabugutu aod fought well. 
Pairi Shah burnt mauy Tillages of SoDpur which was 
granted by Darpaoatb to bis second son Harl 
oath Kunwar. who built hie fort in Govindpor. 

DuHng the time of Tbakur Domau Shah there 
lived in Kutiatu a robber by uame Matnu 
Lobra, called Mato a Sardar, wbo committed great 
depreda^oDS In the country. By order of Maharaja 
Darpanatb, Dorn an fought with hloi and killed him 
and his bead was despatched for the Maharaja’s 
iuspection. Darpanath waa vei^ mnob pleased with 
Bom an, and ordered him to govern the country. 
Domau visited every village, routed or killed all 
bad characters and brought peace iuto tbe country. 
At the age of 27, in 1838 Scwnbat Kartik, Domau was 
assasioated. Tbakur Dcman had 4 sees,—Dukhan, 
Debauatb* and Ajaiuatb and another wbo died young. 
Dukhan became Tbakur aud fought with Bhup- 
nath Sbab, Tbakur of Til mi. He took aud 
retained possession of 25 villages of Jamtoli from 
Bhapnatb. .Maharaja Deo Nath assisted Bhupnatb 
by lend log him soldiers, under Sib Singh Pargauait of 
Pithouria Swarap Nath SbahXhakur of Kalro, Nar- 
auli jasgli of Lohardaga, Mukood Singh of Chorea, 
Newal Siogh Besaldar cfKotpali, etc. A battle took 
place at Bundigarb (Siri) iu which Maharaja’s 72 
men died in the battie field. Then the Maharaja 
tried to make peace with Bukhan Sbab, who did 
not consent to part with Jamtulli. 
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Some time after the Bara Thakur of Udaipur 
Ubirij Nath Shab died, and a .^oarrel took place 
between Uakhan Shah and Bar Tbaknr Nathan 
Shah. Uokhan took all the effects of Nathan 
Shah. It was long after this that the Maharaja 
induced Dukhan Shah to give up Jamtulli to 
Bhapnath thakur, aud to restore also all the pro¬ 
perty to Nathan Shah. 

In 1864 SamW Russell Sahib came with troops 
to Tamar. Dukhan despatched his brother Lai 
Debnath to receive him. Then Russell Sahib 
oame to Barkagarh and forbade all fighting with 
ewords, bows and arrows, and ordered people to 
seek their rights in courts. The Sahib advised 
Nathan Sbah and Dukhan Shah not to keep any 
soldiers who held service tenures, and said 
that the English Government would secure internal 
peace iu the country, and that toerefore the 
services doe from the tenare-bolders might be 
commuted to money rent. Nathan Shah and 

Dukhan Shah did not agree to this, and replied 
that before giving any final answer, toey should 
consult the Maharaja. Then Kussell Sahib asked 
Lai Debnath Shah to give Nathan and Dukhan 
some good advice. This Debnath did. Then Mr. 
Russell posted JIOO sepoys under a Subadar at 
Barkagarh and took Lai Debnath with him to 
Maharajgunj. Maharaja Deo Nath did not meet Mr. 
Russel who thereupon deepatched Lai Debnath to him 
that the Maharaja might come to some terms 
with the Sahib. The Maharsja did not consent 
either to go or to hold any commonicatioD with 
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the S^bib. Some time after, by oegotiatioos, Lai 
Debcatb made the Maharaja sod Russel Sahib 
friesde, and siuee tbeo the Baj of the Ocxnpauy 
R&hadur is supreme in that laud. Id 1865 
Sambat, a Magistrate was appointed by the 
English Govern me at; he came to Barkagarb and 
ibcreased the revenue pi Kagpnr from Re. 60^0/* 
to Re. liOOO/> (Beuaraei rupeya). He established 
Police thauas at various places. 

Some time later, Ma^an and Reghunath (£atb» 
of Tbateur Siswaoath?) sent Dukhan for recovery 
pf their prcperty in the Cp^ of phatre*Sherghati 
aillah Bamgarb. While the case wss pending 
Nathan diedi bqt Raghupa^h fought (h^ suit up to the 
High Court at Calcutta and got a decree and hscaqie 
Tbakur and got back portion of bis property. Sppie 
time after Tbakur Raghunath brought a suit against 
Dukhan Shah whose villages were attached by 
order of court. Of these 22 were found to belong 
to Jagbirdars; and were consequently released 
from attacbmeot. The 13 remain log villsges 
were kept under attaobruent Xu 18^7 Scsm6at 
Dukbau drove awaj Lai Debnstii aud bis 
brother Ajaiuath from B^kagarb. Xu 1388 Sombp; 
Kumar Gopinath Shah, K^mar Sri nett) Sbab, 
Sadasib Rai Dew^li, Ganpst Rat Rapde, Gulfb 
Rai Pandey, Tbakur Mi^uiuath Sheh, Bajj- 
Dfth Sbah, Th^kur Biswanath Shab, Pm^gspait 
Jwsri Singh and Sipgb, Mkl^pud Singb, 

Lai Loknath Shah, Lobar Singh Bar^ik, and ipany 
Nagvansi, Cbahuwao, Baraike, Bratiys^, Zsmipdars 
Mtmdas, Pabans, and Maubjq (exoaptir^g lyfs ha n^s 
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Jagannath Sbab, Lai Jitoath Shab, aad Lai Debnath 
Sbab) formed a coDspiraoyto subvert the Govern¬ 
ment : The people (UQsdaa) vbotook a eonspicnoua 
part in the general confualon that took place in 
conae^neoce were^Jenga Sardar of Cbaulikocha, 
Acbal Singh of Jojohatu, S^ar Sardar of Janum* 
piri, Bagh Ral Sardar of Qatohatn, Lepe Sardar 
of Sarsom, Rai Singh Sardar of Sarsom, Lalsai 
Sardar of* Sarsom, Tori Sardar of Sarsom, Rewa 
Sardar of Hnididib, Mochi Rai Sardar of Huidi- 
dib, Maogru Sardar of Daogiadag, Jagannath 
Sardar of Dangiadag, Tribhnvan Sardar of Dangia* 
dag, Darn Sardar and Hioda Sardar of Eemta, 
Narain eingb Sardar of Deogaio^ Bbaiyao Sardar 
of Deoguo, Bira Kbanghar of Bandaba, Lakho 
Sardar of Hethbandi, Gam Sardar of Barkibum, 
Magan Bbogta of Dundidib, Govind Sardar and 
Babu Sardar of Tnijua, Sardar of Sirigarb, 

Jerka Saidar of Bntio, Tbibn Sardar of Bo^o, 
Maogta Sardar of Ba^o, Baogra Sardar of 
Hatudami, 0ama Sardar of Hatadaini, Jairam 
Sardar of Hatndami, Gopal Sardar of Hatodami. 
These men however eobmitted to Captain ’Wilkinson, 
battles having been fongbt in Bamni and Sajidke). 
Subsequently Singbbam was attacked, the bfaha 
Patro was condoed, the Kbara P&tro ded and 
took refuge with Ganga Narayao of BHrabhuin. 
Subseqaeotly Obaitan Singh, Tbakur of Kbarsawan 
(who was Deboatii's isateraal aunt's sou) out off 
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QaDgaD&raiD^a head, and gave it to the Sahib. 
Iq 1889 *Sdmto, D&ran<j& was cnade a military 
oontoomeot aod Coorta were establiabed at 
RANCHI. Tq 1905 Sambafe, io the month of 
Jeth, Debnatb Shah died. In 1904 Sambal Christian 
MIsBiosaries first visited OHOTA-NAGPUB. 

In 19L4 Sa^nbat, llth jSravan, Saturday, the Sepoys 
murioied. la 1815 Sambat, Yalsakb drd, Friday, 
Thakar Blsvanath and Ganpat Rai Pande were 
hanged. 


INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Iq the September (1928) oamber of 3/an, Hr, 
K. V. Eruboa Ayjar eontribqtos a Doto od 
*^Cbatb«Q: a Devil or Dieeaee !'* OAo^n^ are 
apinta, twelve in oamber^ who have so will of 
their owD aod the abeolote slaves of those who 
have them to their power. From the atars the 
astrologer Bode oat which parbioalar Chathen hae 
bdflD set ID motion to oommit mischief, and by 
whocD, and who oan expel it from the house 
where it is fonod to commit various tnisobievoue 
and obooxlous praoks. Oertaia Cimilias of Halabar 
are credited with special induenoe over spirits. 
The writer adduces certain reasons for the iofar- 
enoe that an iomate of the bouse, under the 
indnenoe of some nervous disorder, is responsible 
for tbe pranks popularly attributed to Chathan. 

In the November <1^26) number of Man, 
Mrs. H. Q. Borai dssoribes a South Indian women’s 
game known at PallanguU or 'Mayholes”, wbioh 
is played by players with stones of tbe tamarind 
or any pebbles or email court‘SbelIs whioh are placed 
by each of the players on each of the holes on 
his side of tbe playing^board and moved in a 
^^oouuter-clookwiae’* direction. 

In the American Anthropologist for October- 
December 1928, Mr. Milton Eatz contributes a 
highly interesting article oo Oenna tn SoutK-eastem 
Asia. The writer shows by four maps the distri* 
hution of tbe three discrete elements (itbe Kenna* 
pfnna, tbe social genua, and tbe erection of 
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mduonals) of this sooio-roligious ooroplex in aouth* 
sastorn Asia inelnding Assam and Burma and 
suggests a history of Genna and memoriais in 
SoQth'Saatern Asia. 

In the Journal of the Anihropohgical Sodely 
of Bornlay (1927-38 Mr, S. C. Mitra contributes 
articles ‘Oa the Cult of Gorakshnatha iu the 
Distiict of Kangpur in Bengal’^ 'on the Legends 
about the origin of tl^e Place-name RBngpnr'» and 
‘On a Rangpnri superstition’, Mr. Jl, K. Dada- 
chari writes on “The Anthropological Method of 
Interpretation of Avestic and Yedic Tests, and 
Usages*’, Mr. S- S. Mehta, oo ‘^Marriage Songs: 
What Light they can throw on Ancient Custom”, 
Dr. A. M. Washington on “Legislative Anthropo¬ 
logy”, and Mr, S. N. Roy on “A Strange Worship” 
and “Pradip or Indian Lamp”; Rev, Father Dr, 
R. Zimmerman ^ives a Translation of Articles 
from “Torgesohichfc Liehes Jahrbuch”, Dr, J. M. 
Uanvala contributes a paper on “The Eyes of 
Horns”, Shams-nl-Ulma Dr. J, J. Modi contri¬ 
butes “A Note on the Mystio Eyee on Indian 
Boats”, Principal Mackenzie contributes a paper 
on “Anthropology and Some Modern Problems”, 
and Mr. R. K. Dadachanji contributes articles on 
“The Different Stages of the Development and 
Progress of Pre-bistorio Indo-Iranian Religions, 
Thought from Sun-and*Ster*Worship and Non- 
Idolatrous Polytheism to Revelation and Mono¬ 
theism’ and “The Anthropological Interpretation 
of the New Combined Vishnuite and Sbivite Hindu 
Religion". 
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In the Jcurnai of the Bihar and Orisia 
JieBearoh Society for September, 1928, Prof. S. 
C. Mitra contributes articles on *‘The Bog-bride 
in Santali and Lepoha Polkloie”, “The Cater¬ 
pillar-Boy and the Cater-pilUr-Hasband in Santali 
and Lohta-Naga Folklore’', ^he Frog in Nor th¬ 
in dian Rain •Compelling Rites”, ^^Notes on Bog- 
worship in the Hasaribagh District", aud “Note 
on a Recent Instance of Human Sacridce for 
disoovering Hidden Treasures". 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
for October 1928, Mr. L. A. K, Iyer, continues 
bis article on “The Malayarayans of Travancore”, 
Mr. K, Krishnamacharya on ‘*VarDa-Bharma vs. 
Asrama-Dbarma", aud Mr, S. 0. Mitra contiuues 
his “Studies in Bird-Myths" and “Studies in 
Plant-Myths". 

The Visva Bkarati Quarterly for October, 
1923, reproduces portions of an article on “India: 
the Cradle of the World Civilisation" by Sir 
Arthur Keith. 

In the QosrhOpoUian for Angost, 1928, Mr. 
Biswanath Banerji con tributes an article on ‘Pri¬ 
mitive Idea of Self" and Mr. P. K. Majumdar 
on “A Short History of the Hocnan Race in 
Hindusthan’*. 

In the Qosmopolitan for October, 1928, Mr, 
P. V. Balkrishna Iyer, 1. 0. S,, contributes an 
article on “Panchayets in the Past", and Mr. 
Biswanath Banerji contributes the hrst part of 
an article on “Culture Problem of India". 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Building of Cultures .—Roland B. Dixon. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, IdSS). Fnce $ 4 net. 

We heartily ^veleome this masterly work on the 
Build iog of Caitures. Inthie volume, the distioguish- 
ed author begias with a disoaasIoQ of the eigoificance of 
eDviroomeot and the oharacter and limits of its ioSu- 
ence apoooaltnral trails. He next prooeeds to inquire 
into the pbenomena of diseovery and invention which 
lie at the bottom of the whole question of cul¬ 
tural origins. He then follows cultural traits iu 
hme and space as they grow old within the area 
of their birth and as, by tbe process of diifusion, 
they spread 6rst amcug neighbouring peoples and 
tbeu farther and farther over the world. After a 
study of cooorete examples of diffosion, Prof. 
Dixou Ucklee the problems presented by tbe 
existence of cultural parallels in widely separated 
areas. Finally he examines the two main current 
theories of diffusion which endeavour to explain 
tbe maze of varied cultures as due to the world¬ 
wide wanderings of groups of people who each 
carried with them a characteriatio culture'Complex, 
These two theories, tbe culture'Strata theory of 
Graebner and Schmidt and the beiiolithic theory 
of BIHot Smith and Perry, Prof. Hixon finds, on 
oxaminatioD. to rest '*on too precarious a basis 
of established fact” and to outrage "not only the 
true priociplee of diffusion, but also the dictates 
of common seosa*'. 

The author ahowe that eDvironmeut supplies 
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the material baais upon which every culture bad 
to draw. **The culture-traita drawn by each people 
irom the opportunities and limitations of their 
habitat formed the basis of their culture, ita 
warp, stretching between themselves and their 
environment. Acrosa it the moving shuttles of 
diffusion spread the weft of exotic traits derived 
from far and near, combining warp and weft into 
a pattern which the genius and history of each 
people determined for itself. Thus each ecological 
area, each region poeseseing an environmental 
character of its own, begot a culture area, in part 
correlated with it, and comprising a larger and 
smaller series of individual cultures, each the pro¬ 
duct of a people’s genius, but all expreesive, in 
varying degree and sometimes in varying fashion, 
of that common back-ground shared by HV. ‘*If 
to the fabric of culture, environment may give 
the strength, and diffusion bringing in exotic traits 
give richnose, it is the genius and iotelleotual 
quality of a people which in the main decrees its 
pattern”. 

By the example of the diffusion of the alphabet, 
Prof. Bjxod shows that the centre of origin of 
any cultural trait is not a source from which the 
• later specialisations flow. On the contrary, the 
areas of increasing specialization and development 
are mainly marginal where the advancing trait 
meets new enviroumeuts and new cultural types 
and patterns, to which it has to conform in order 
to be accepted. The widest changes, the most 
striking specialiaations take place, as a mie, at the 
very end of the diffusion stream. The history of 
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the difiusloQ of the alphabet is the most precise 
evidence oi the cumulative character of the changes 
undergone in protracted diffusion, and ah owe that 
“the marginal forms of the trait (Ugham, Mancbu, 
Korean, Pali, Ethiopic) do not in any sense 
represent the primitive form". 

The present volume will form a standard work 
on the origin and development of cultures. 


Rossel Island. An Ethnological Study.^ 
By W. E, Ar^nstrong. With an Introduction hy 
Dr. A. 0. Sadden. (Cemhridge University Pre«, 
m8). PP. %1A^XX71II Price 18 S. net. 

In this book we have a careful and illuminat* 
ing account of the Hossel Islanders whose reputed 
craving for anthropophagy has long spared them 
close contact with civilized man. Comparatively 
little was known of the island and its inhabitants 
previous to hfr. Armstrong’s visit In this general 
survey of the culture of the Island, the author 
has concentrated much of his attention on the 
unusual and complex system of currency. Indeed 
most of the features of the social organization of 
the IRossel Islanders, in marriage rites, mortuary 
rites and many other ceremonial activities, an 
important economic element enters in tbe shape 
of monetary payments. The Relationship System 
of the Islanders has also been specially studied by 
hfr, Armstrong by the genealogical method. The 
Hossel Islanders are found to have a ^clasrificatory 
system* as distinct from a 'class system’. The 
author regarde the Hossel system a4 a later stage 
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case with those parte of Melanesia (Banka Islands ) 
where marri^^e with the mother’s brother's wife 
or widow occvus at the present day. That the 
break'down of the olaasificatory ay stem is of a 
greater degree in Rosael than in Southern Mela- 
Qfiaia ia ahown by the fact that a number of the 
relationabip terms are not clasaifichtory or are only 
incompletely v>. Ah illu min Ming ^Introduction 4 b 
otmtiibnted tDr, Bsddon. After ah esasiina- 
fidh of the pbysical sothropdlogy of the Maasico 
area, Dr. Qaddon bilie€y oonsiden the cdltufe and 
particularly'the my tholo^ of the area, and oonoludea 
that *^the mythology belonga to a group or groupa 
which introduced into Hosael a higher culture 
with a deBoite aooial system, and that it had 
the. essential oharaoteriatica of that remarkable 
culture which has left ‘sooh clear traces of pro* 
grass ‘throughout Melanesia and ov^ a ^greot pait 
of ^•ew ‘guinea. The ezieting 'e^idehce ‘shetne 'th 
pdiht th ^ahcbeAfre spreads *df 'a M^ly tnilMm 
b^le 'edlthbe 'Into Meliocsia, and we tbdy 'iod 
that the more complete forma of it baye surviVed 
in remote apote or in those more difficult of aooesa 
while in other areas it has been aubjeot to par- 
tlta disintegrtMioh owing to ^disth^ld^ fhbtdA^'. 
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The Earlier Inhabitants of London.—Pro- 
fessor P. 0. Parsons. (London: Csoil Palmor^ 
29e7). PP. HiO. Price 10 s. S d. net. 

Iq this book, the learned author suma tap the 
results of hla studies and investigations into the 
early history and archaeology of London. By co- 
crdiaatiog anatomical, archaeological and historical 
data, the author has constructed as true and life¬ 
like a picture of the early days of London and 
its people as ie possible in the present state of 
our knowledge. The Tarious sources from which 
the population of the British Islands hae been 
derived are traced in features that still persist. 
The general character of the population the 
author finds to be essentially Nordic. Professor 
Parsons is an anthority on his subject which he 
has handled in a masterly and most icteresting 
manner. Among the particularly iDteresting fea¬ 
tures of the book, one of the moat important is 
the scientific account of the skulls, measured by 
the author, of ecme of the earlier neolithic 
inhabitants of Britain. Tbe book will prove highly 
interesting and instructive not only to tbe gene¬ 
ral reader but to the student of anthropology as 
well. 


Tbe Beginnings of Man.—.Sy P. 0. JameSi 
(Sodder and Staughtor^ 19S8). PP, XlX^^OO. 
Priu B s. $ d, nei. 

To the first three chapters of this book, the 
author presents a popular summary of up-to-date 
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soidotlBo data regarding the heginoinge of man as 
a prodaot of mammaliaQ evolutioD. 

In Chapter IV., he seeks to trace the evola* 
tion of the man as a rational being from 
the earliest times and to understand in some 
measure the ooroples working of hie mind which 
ia the hall^cnarb of human distinotnesa. In Chap* 
ter V, headed The Making of Man’, the author 
oonsidere the priooiplee governing haroan emergence 
and attempts a oorrelatioa of arobaeologioal and 
anthropological evidenoe with values and realities 
outside the dominion of soientiBo method. In 
Chapter VI, which ie the last chapter of the 
book, the author seeks to fit in the Christian 
doctrine of man with the hypothesis of evolution. 
The glossary of arohasologloal terms given in the 
book will be a help to the lay reader who desires 
to gain a general idea of the ancestry, origin and 
early types of man. 


Race and ClTillzaiion.— By Fried/rkK Rirtz, 
(London : Kegan Pavl). PP, X1I*S$8. Price l$s. 
net. 

In this thought-provoking book, Dr. Herts 
combats the theory of innate racial soperiority of 
partioular peoples and attribotea the late Great War 
to the obsession of suoh a theory. The author holds 
that practically all differences in racial obaraeteristies as 
well as in culture are due to differences in environ¬ 
mental iofiuencea and that all races are potentially 
capable of the same cultural attainment. The 
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A Sur7ey of Sodaliam.—Analytical, Histori¬ 
cal and Critical.— By F. J. C. Hearmhaw, 
(Macmillan: 19S$). PP. Pricel6s.net. 


Dr. Hearnabaw who in bia younger days felt 
the faednation of aooiajiado doctrines and has for 
the last forty years niade a careful study of 
socialism io its theoretical and practical aspects, 
attempts ip this, vojnma tlu, of 

SQcWw eod* vri44 ^ ifa. to.. trfQ^, it^ 

ori^u and development, and to criticise its 
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Efflropriation of th$. I^dlprd^ 

V. Eiti^etioQ Bo^rpriae. 

Erfid^at^ofi of: Cocopafeitioo. 

By &pi>lyiog thess critwia, the author in Part I 
(Analytical) of the volncna distlng^uiahes socialism 
from system e or moveipente with which it is often 
confused^ in particular from comcDaQi^m, which is 
more tlmn .aocialisrc^ aod from colleoUvism, which 
is 1^ Ip^ Part II (Histonoal), Br. Hearoehaw 
examine the literature, of earlier ages aud shews, 
tl^at although some of the features of sociajism 
ar^ di^rnible both in apeient writings (Eg. Plata's 
Republic) and in histprio institutioos (e. g. 
mediaeval mouastici^m), '^Socialt^m in its fall com¬ 
plete form is % pbenomeoon uniguely assoefated with 
the modern^ and still unhnlstied, industrial revolt;* 
tioa”. 

In Part HI' (Critical) of the volume the author 
dieensses the merite and defects of socialism in 
its six essentials, and comes to the oooclasion that 
althongh it has rendered some uaefa) ssrvioe to 
the oanse of humanity by its vivid'description of 
' existing social evils, and by its passionate appeal 
for their removal, ^Hhese services are. a totally 
inadet^nate compensation for the Incalculably great 
iojustioe that it has wrought by means of its 
&lse diagnosis of the i&eases of society, and its 
prescription of a corrosive aod paralysing poison 
in place of an effective remedy^'. ‘Thus socialism, 
according to our author, is the way not of pro¬ 
gress but of reversion to pnmitive barbarism. 
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In the closing section of bis vork the author 
SQggssta for the future well-being of the oommu- 
oit^ three reforms, within that economio sphere 
which is social isrD*s chosen field of bperatlon. 
These are,—(1) in the sphere of production, 
uorestricted output stimulated by all the possible 
iooentires which individualism can suggest, and 
as^ted by all the aids which science and inven¬ 
tion can supply; (2) in the sphere of distribntion, 
a vast addition to those free gifts which nature 
beatows upon every man (air, light, water, eto.) 
in the shape of other necessaries and comforts 
which increased productivity places in practically 
Umitlesa profusion at the the disposal of the 
oommuoity; and (3) in the matter of population, 
a reduohon in the quantity, together with an 
improvemeut in the quality, of births. But, says Dr. 
Hearnshaw, **Before any of those three steps can 
be taken the spell which socialism has east over 
labour most be broken, and the menace of com- 
muoism be removed”. 

The book is a careful and critical com 
pendium of the history and the varione phases 
and forms of socialism, and the student 
of sociology who cannot afford to neglect a 
working knowledge of this most noteworthy feature 
of the world-politics of the moment, cannot be 
referred to a more comprehensive and succint 
survey of socialism than is presented in this 
volume by Dr. Hearoshav, 
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Psychology and the Soldier.<>-£^ F. 0. Barilott 
(Camhridgo Uniwrsiiy Pms, 19S7). PP. 

Price 7 6 d. n&t. 

This is a very ioteresting book in vhioh the 
author breaks sew grouod. It is a valuable iutro* 
ductioD to ao important field of applied psychology 
which has hitherto been uaduly neglected. This book 
contains a selection from the lectures dealing with 
Psychology in relation to military problems delivered 
by the author in the Cambridge University when, 
after the Great War, courses of Military Study came 
to be re-organised. Of the three parts into which 
the book is divided, Part I. deals with psychology 
in its relation to the toohnical problems (tests of 
special senses, intelligence and special abilities) 
involved in the selection and training of the 
recruit: Part II. deals with some of the problems 
of social psychology directly connected with the 
organisation and efficiency of an army, such as 
discipline, authority and punishment, the basis of 
leadership, the development of moralei Part III, 
deals with the causation and treatment of nervous 
and mental disease in warfare in so far as a 
knowledge of these matters is necessary and 
helpful to the the ordinary military officer. 

As a result of his brief review the author 
comes to the following important conclusions: 
that training in psychology should form a part 
of any general scheme of preparation for a 
military career: that an officer can better handle 
any group of men if he takes trouble to under¬ 
stand the determination of conduct in and by 
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l^etffon wlio tairdt up a prcd'^s^onid car^^ alsould 
bavd some lively ioterest, otf^de of the m^re 
routiue <Tork of bis i^fes^Q. but if posable 
beenfig upoo this, t7l:^cb he c&u proseeuie ihrough* 
out bis life ; 'and that for a soldier there is 
BOtbiog bett«r m this way thafi psytdiology or a 
study of bow humaa cooduob la determioed. 
FsydJ^ogy b peoolisfrly eutted to provide -a 
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A ^ort aiW’ory « CWUzatitfn.-Py 

A. X Pr^e i9$Y). 

PP. d 5. neJ. 

Id this book, ^ofessor Hattereley seeks 'to 
iiaoe tbe origiu aod growth, Id its essential 
features, of modern European civilizatioQ. In out- 
bning the upward trend of man’s development 
from the earliest Age to the present day, 

and bis inoreasing control over the forces of cir¬ 
cumstances aod over tradition, the author has 
sougbl to ^ve bn imp'resnon of 'the unify of 
history, aba of \he gtbwA of humanity, and ^fb 
display the processes Vy winch civ^izatidn haa 
boeu Tashidhc’d. Fdst ^ndii^oDh, ratherevents^ 
he^el^fed Attenybh. ^?wiog to the modest 
sealh bf the book, only th'e th'ain bhahnels ^ t'ba 
histoly of biTitetibh hkVd bhhh ^hght toVe pr^ 
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aetited and the author has selected the foliowiog 
aabjeots for treatment in anocessive chapters of 
the book 1. Primitive Mao, 11. Patriarchal 
Society, III. The City State of the Greeks, IV. 
Rome, V The Middle Ages: Fendaliem, VL The 
Middle Ages, Mopasricism and Architecture VII, 
The Renussanoe and Eeformatiou. VIII. Religions 
Toleration and the growth of Enlightenmect, 
IX. Sea-Power, X The Deveiopement of Com* 
meres XI. The Industrial Revolution, XII. The 
Acifn Regime and the French Revolution, XIII. 
Nationality and Democracy* XIV. The Paoidcation 
of Bn rope. The book gives a succint but lucid 
account of the history of Western civilisation and 
will amply repay perusal. 


The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India.— E. H. Wiumington, M, A. (C<m* 
bridge: Universily Presst 19^8). Price 15 e. nai. 

The history of ancient commerce between India 
and the Homan Empire is a subject of great 
intetest to cultured men in general and Indians 
in particular, Mr. Warmlngton’s book is a most 
valuable contribution to the study of the subject 
The book is divided into two parts. Part I is 
beaded ‘The opening up and Progress of Rome's 
Commerce with India’ and Part II. ^The Subs¬ 
tance of Rome’s Commerce with India”. The 
First Part deals with the trade-routes, both sea* 
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routes 6od land-roQt^t between Rome and India 
at different periods and the nature of the trade 
that fiowed along those routes from the reign of 
Nero to the death of Marous Anreline. The 
discovery of the Honsooos by Hippaloa and the 
developments of trade that followed rapidly on 
that momentous discovery are discussed in a Chap¬ 
in II of fif^ p^^os. The Second Fart of the 
book gives an esbaustive survey of the articles of 
merchandise, animalj vegetable and mineral^ which 
the Romans imported feom India and such imperial 
products as the Bbtoans sent to India on return, 
and the exportation of Homan specie which was 
adopted in order to make up the balance of trade. 
The fall details given In this Second Part of the 
book are brought together for the Brst time in 
this volume by collecting all available sources. 
From his servey of the lodian Commerce of the 
ancient Roman Empire, the author comes to the 
conclusion that this trafBc bad no influence upon the 
institutions or habits oi the Roman Empire or 
India. It is a siguifleant feet * that whereas Roman 
subjects coQstHotly visited India, Indians seldom 
visited the Roman Empire (except Alexandria 
and Asia Minor). “Almost the only traces of 
Indian influence upon the West are the adoption 
of the Jataka atories, the presence of lodian ele* 
meots in Maniobean, Gnostic, and especially Neo- 
Platonic tenets and possibly the presence of 
grntdsque ^grylU” aa Roman talismans and amulets. 
Indian elements are found in Roman work of 
silver and ivory, and in Egyptian fabrics, Traces 
of Roman influenoe npon India are more sub* 
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Btantial, but even many of these are doubtful. 
Thus the £nahaa legend seems to oWe something 
to the Weet; the of Paolsuos, alleged by 

Eusebius aod Jerome, possibly infinenoed Tamil 
philosophy and the debt of India to Alexaodriaa 
merchants for Greek astronomy was a real one, 
as is shewn by the titles and oontenta of 6ve 
early Indian writings on astrouomy; the influence 
seems to have reached China and the Jewish 
calendar of the week* days was brought to India 
from Syria. In tbe matter of literature, there 
are distinct traces of Greek ininence in tbe 
ancient Indian drama and theatre, but the resem- 
blanees ocour mostly in one play, In art we 
have the *'Gandhara School** of sculpture in North 
India and influences upon Indian building elsewhere, 
the surest evidence being the presence of the 
^Composite*’ Roman Capital at a place where 
RoLnan coins have turned up. Again, Indian 
filigree workers retain to this day the same 
pattaros as the ancient Greeks devised, and Indian 
jewellers imitated Greek styles. Lastly, tbe Roman 
connexions ioflaenoed the Indian system of com' 
merce. In tbe North the coinage waa aflected, 
»Dce the Sushaos and the Guptas struck ocina 
of eqnal weight to tbs Roman, and in the ^h 
oeutury A. D. the word “dinar** ( denarius ) was 
being used in Indian records; tbe gold coin of 
tbe Ganges region was struck perhaps under 
Roman iuflnence. In tbe south, Roman law and 
procedure influenced the Tamils of Malabar, and 
tbe Greek troy scales of weight perhaps reached 
India and C^ina'*. 
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Concerniog Man^e Origin.—5y Professor Sir 
Arthur Keith (Waits dco. 23!S7). PP. r+54 Price 
7d. net. 

Darwnismand What it Implies.— 

Sir Arthur Keith, (Watts ^co. 29$8). PP, F//-J- 
66. Price 7 d. net. 

The Brst of these two booke containe the PrO' 
sldential Address which was given to the British 
AasociatioQ at its aoDoal meetiDg at Leeds in 
1927 besides eert^a essays dealing with various 
aspects of the problem of Man’s Origin. The 
second book may be regarded as a seqael of the 
first, and is concerned the implications of Darwinism 
and the Natnre of Man’s Brain. In it the dist* 
inguished author applies Darwiniscn to the interpre¬ 
tation of the basal elements of man^s mental 
nature and criticises some Modern critics of 
Evointion. No one is entitled to speak with 
greater authority on the all-importaot question 
dealt with in these books than Professor Sir 
Arthur £eitb. And notwithstanding what Day- 
torians and the class whom Sir Arthur calls 
"Daytonian Darwinists” may say to the contrary, 
'^11 the evidence at our disposal” as Sir Arthur 
Keith says, *'supports the conclusion that the 
biol<»gical ^tors which raised the anthropoid brain 
from that of a lower ape were also thc^ which 
ultimately transformed an anthropoid brain into 
man’s master* organ”. Professor Keith confesses 
that we do not know as yet what those brain- 
ezpandiog Motors are, ascribe them to a 

miraculous intervention is one way of solving the 
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problem, but it ia Dot one which will be accepted 
hj mea who baTo resolved to hod out the kind 
of Qtkivdrse we live in and the kind of beiog maa 
is by the resolute prosecution of sciestific inquiry’'. 

Messrs Watts &Co. have been doing a great 
service to Science by popularising it through this 
brilliaut series of little books of the Foruio aeries 
and by tbeir equally splendid Popular Science 
Series. 


The Bantu Tribes of South Africa.—Eeproduo 
tions of Photographic Studies.— A. M. Duggan 
Cronin Vol. I, SeUian I, Blates /—XX'. The 
Bavenda, with an Introductory article on the 
Bavenda and Descriptive Notes on. the Platea 
By G. P. IfCsira^e. (Deighioft Boll Cambridge, 
2$S8). PP, S4; SO Plates, 

)t waa a moat happy idea of the Museum 
Board of the native territories of South Africa to 
combine the artistio talents and photographic work 
of Mr. A. M. Duggen-Oronin with the ethnological 
knowledge of Mr. G. P. Leetrade, Eihnologiat in 
the Native Affai rs Department of the Union of 
South Africa As a result of this happy co-ope¬ 
ration we have in this Part twenty portrait- 
studies of considerable ethnological value 
depicting Bavenda life and an illnmiDating intro* 
duetory article.' Each Plate is preceded by a 
abort descriptive note, and the volnme begins with 
the introductory article on the Bavenda, a Bantu- 
speaking people who form about one-third of the 
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D&tlve popolatloQ of tlie Zontpaosborg Distric6» 
Northern Transvaal. Should the present pnblioatioQ 
receive snfficienb support) it is proposed to follow it 
up by other parts, each dealing in like manner 
with a particular branch of the Bantu peoples, 
and reserve for a separate volume a eimilar 
oolleotioD of Buahman studies In consideration of 
the great value of such studies of these fast 
changing African tribes, it is espected that 
adequate support will be forthcoming. The boohs 
of the series will, we are sere, meet with a warm 
welcome at the hands of anthropologists. 


Ceremonials of the UiriTersity of Cambridge.— 

By tAe B^v. H. P. Stok^y (CfxmhridgB UnAvtrsity 
iVess, 19t7). PP. X-^87, Priu 7 s. 6 dy net. 

In this handsome little volume, the author 
supplies an exceedingly interesting account of the 
ceremonial procedure of the University prior to 
I October 1926 and briefly refers to the ohanges 
brought about by the new Statees. The get-up 
of the booh is very nice and the illostrations 
are excellent 


BOOKS FOR SAJLE. 
at the AM IN INDIA" offoe. 

Church Road^ Rancid. 

1* T*ftT? BIBSOSS : Triie (fChota- 

Bui Babftf^nr Su»t Quicdn fioj, m. i., b. ib. IL l a 
Pp. viii-i-fiOe, 36 j^tea. (lUneU: •*UAS JSDU” Office, 

1926). Price Sa. 19/S 


SOME OFINIOKS. 

Sb jambs O. F&AZEfi, aaik, tht-fr, litb s., b. A.j 
Ot. ife, PiofMOi of Anthropology in the Tzini^ Goli«g^ 
Oambridge wriCa 

.I find it chantcteriwd by the «i>o h^b qnelitiee ae 

mark your former mOoogzmphe od the MnndSA and OZ’AOQA. 
You have roodered % T«luUe sernce to eathropok^ by plao- 
isg 00 record the dutome aod beliefs of e very prumtiTe Oiibe 
about which my little vae knovik before and vhiebi but for 
yoor careful and prokoged obeerradoo^ ralgbt have 
away pracdcally nnkoovo. As m your fonxter volomee 1 
admire the diligence with which yco hare collected a large 
body of interttting facia aod the perfoet lu^ty with which 
you hara set them fortL Tbo book is a fine epecioea of a 
moDOgnph on an Indian tribe aod most alwaya moain t he 
standard aotbozity on the sabjecA I congratulate you heartily 
on your aohiemDen(, ai^ earnestly bust you wQl condone 
your valoable iareatigBtaoa and fire os other accounts 

of other primitive little known tnbeft 

AHTHUB K£1TH| k. v. & a a, l ib o., f. s. &, Con* 
earvatcr of the Mnaeum end Sooleriui ProfeeMr, Royal College 
of Surgeons of Rng^and, writee 

.Tou have done a fended piece of work-^one which vfU 

make Arope indebted t4^u. * 

Dfl. A. a HADItOhf, M. a., Sc. s. A b, Reader lo Ethno¬ 
logy, of Cambridge, writs 

.Tour accustomed excdlent work. It is a most us^ 

contribution to Imliu Etfanedogy.. 







Db. BOLAND E DIXON, &. U., Ph. d., Vtotmat of Aothro- 
po{os 7 ia the Harvard UaiveTuty wriM 

..Ton are cert^olj doiag vork to be proud tQ tha 

itudiea you bare publuhed of tbe CbotA^Nagpur tribes, aod all 
tatbropologiite are in your debt. If oolj ire could bare ein!- 
lar etadioi of S.11 fhe wilder«peoplea of lodls bow floe it 
woold bei. 

% 

THEKATUBD, (Loudon: Bepiember 19, ]da5}>- 

.Stodeote of lodlen aatbropolofcy are deeply iodebted to 

Mr. Roy for the bjbt be baa thrown on tbe paat aod preeent 
oultnre of tbe Cbota*Nagpor plateau. Zu tbe SVtarand Oriua 
Rttweh Bocutg’i Jountai be baa opeoed up new giouml in tb'e 
arobaoology of bis area. Hia tDOoograpba on tbe Jfvndat aud 
Oraofte are cltealoa "The Birhorfl*’ ie yet auotber dri^rata atudy^ 
a study oot nerely of an ebceure tribo but also of tbe work* 
inga of that loyitorioua eomplex of thought and feeling wbiob 

go to make op buQtan culture.Mr. Roy ie never a 

tbooriMF or a pertiiaD; bie diction ie linplo and pcecieo, ble 
inspiretioD cones straight from tbe beerta of tbe humble folk 
bo bee made bis friendi. 


9. TaSMTTKdAS4irXiTBSXBCO01TTfir WitI; 
Duneroua iUuatratlooa, and so Introduction by 8jit EDWARD 
. OAIT, s. n a 1., a I. s., i. o. a, Pb. o. 

Price—Six Rupees. 

SOifS OPIJflOffg. 

Sti 3. d. 7EA2BR, d. o. l, ul,p., Idtt n., r. b. a., f. a. 
Profeceor of Soual Anthropology in ^e UniveKity of 
Urerpool, writes 

It ie e work of great interest and high valne as a fUU and 
aoounto desoriptioo of an Indian Hi])*tribe. t congratulate 
•you on heviog produced it 7ou muet have given mu^ time 
and labour to the reeaarchea which yo* have* ecobodied in this 
book. But the time and labou bavo been vnll epeob Tbe 
deacriptioa eeesu axtmmely clear and well written in the 
simple language which is appropriate to the theme, and the 
translations of tbe poetry are 
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